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Diary of the Geek. 


Iraty wages the meanest of 
liberately as she began it brusquely. A _ blockade 
of Tripoli was notified on Saturday, and it was 
from the first effective. Three days of grace were 
allowed for the surrender of the town and the 
departure of the civil population, and on Tuesday the 
bombardment began. Four warships, using only their less 
powerful guns, sufficed to demolish the obsolete Turkish 
forts. Most of their guns were silenced on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday some batteries, hastily established on heights 
above the town, were silenced with shrapnel. The Turks 
replied by a rapid and sustained fire, but their artillery 
was outranged, and not a single shell reached the Italian 
ships. Nothing is certainly known of the Turkish casu- 
alties, but one telegram states that the quay is strewn 
with corpses. On the Italian side, the bombardment was 
a sporting game of gunnery, free from all risk. There 
are, however, rumors that an Italian warship has been 
sunk by a mine in the harbor. The town is apparently 
deserted, and the Turks are postponing their resistance 
to the eventual campaign in the interior. The actual 
occupation will apparently be postponed until the army 
of over 50,000 men, which is gathering in three Italian 
ports, has made its spectacular passage to Africa. 
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MEANWHILE, a division of the Italian fleet under the 
Duke of the Abruzzi has been engaged in clearing the 
Adriatic of Turkish craft. The few small vessels which 
Turkey has in these waters, chiefly Customs launches en- 
gaged in suppressing smuggling, might conceivably, if 
cleverly handled, have attacked the Italian transports 
on their way to Africa. It was, perhaps, a necessary 
operation to capture them, but the hovering of Italian 
ships around Prevesa, and the rumors of bombardment to 
which it gave rise, aroused in Vienna the fear that Italy 
intended to carry the war into Albania, and provoked 
a diplomatic remonstrance. An Italian torpedo-boat 
did, indeed, enter Prevesa harbor, but there was no 
landing. Several of these small Turkish craft have been 
captured or sunk, with a transport, a yacht, and about 
five hundred men. The chief excitement on the high 
seas turned on the efforts of the main Turkish fleet, over- 
taken by the outbreak of war on the Syrian coast, to 
reach safety behind the mines and batteries of the Dar- 
danelles. It has, apparently, retreated even further— 
into the Bosphorus, but it is not known whether the 
Italians made a serious attempt to bring it to an 


engagement. 
* * * 


THE attitude of Turkey throughout the week has 
been one of enforced passivity. The enemy cannot be 
reached, and she has wisely made a virtue of postponing 
even such measures of retaliation as the expulsion of his 
subjects and the boycott of his trade. The young Turks, 
who happen to be holding a congress in Salonica, have, 
however, declared for resistance to the bitter end, and 
patriotic sermons are preached in the mosques. The 
resignation of Hahki Pasha, whom public opinion blamed 
for the total unpreparedness of Turkey, has resulted in a 
prolonged ministerial crisis, which ended only late on 
Wednesday night. “ Kutchuk” Said Pasha, an elder 
statesman, reputed honest and weak, who has often 
figured, since the early days of the Young Turk move- 
ment, at the head of transitional governments, has pre- 
sided over the all-night sittings of a Cabinet of 
Ministers who had resigned. 

* * * 

Sain has reconstituted a not very strong, and 
predominantly Young Turk Cabinet, with Mahmud 
Shefket Pasha still at the Ministry of War. 
Kiamil and Hilmi Pashas, with whom he has 
been much in consultation, refused to join him, 
apparently because the committee, which is enrolling a 
volunteer defence army, still dominates the Empire. In 
public, Italy officially refuses any solution short of the 
cession of Tripoli without an indemnity. It remains to be 
seen what she will say if the Arabs, with a Turkish 
regular stiffening, prove capable of resistance in the 
interior. The Turks, in public, are equally determined 
to refuse cession in any form. It is believed that the 
British, German, and Russian Ambassadors have offered 
mediation on the basis of cession. The central fact of 
the situation is that no Turkish ministry dare face the 
Chauvinists of the Committee, if it agrees to peace on 


such a basis. 
7 . * 


Mr. Cuurcnitt has contributed a brilliant review of 
current politics in a series of speeches in Dundee. He 
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declared the programme of the Autumn sitting to be the 
passage of the Insurance Bill, the Mines Bill, and the 
Shops Bill, the last of which is to be shorn of its code for 
the regulation of Sunday trading. On the Insurance Bill 
he struck a firmer note than even the Chancellor. He 
said the Government would stake their existence and 
credit on the passage of the Bill this year in its integrity, 
and in spite of all opposition, open or disguised. We 
note, by the way, that while the Oddfellows have unani+ 
mously passed a resolution against the Bill in its present 
form, the Railwaymen’s Congress has approved it, sub- 
ject to the passage of the labor amendments. We are 
afraid the most resounding echo of the Churchill speeches 
will be their author’s obvious hint of a second Liberal 
candidate for Dundee, to replace Mr. Wilkie. This is 
the reply to Kilmarnock, and Labor men have no right 
to resent it. But Mr. Wilkie is not the Socialist 
whom Mr. Churchill imagines him to be. He is 
a Moderate, and his support of the Government on all 
vital issues has been, we should say, rather firmer than 
that of Mr. Agar Robartes. 


* * * 


Mr. Cuurcuiti defended his conspicuous use of 
military force during the railway strike on the ground of 
the Government’s national responsibility to the whole 
people in regard to an action threatening in the last 
resort, “ total unemployment and absolute starvation.’’ 
This would be a consequence of only a week’s suspension 
of the railway service. Nevertheless, the Government 
had abstained from martial law and observed every con- 
stitutional practice. It also acknowledged its special 
responsibility to the workers who had suffered from the 
rise in prices consequent on the increased output of gold, 
and especially to the railwaymen, who lacked, by the 
condition of their service, the full power of collective bar- 
gaining. This hint of a qualification of the right to 
strike was rebutted with some caution by Mr. Thomas at 
the Railwaymen’s Congress. Mr. Churchill hardly 
answered those critics whose objection was to the method 
rather than the substance of the policy of the Home 
Office. Society could not deny the Government the 
ultimate use even of military force in order to maintain 
a minimum railway service. But many Liberals dis- 
approved of the mobilisation of the British Army in 
practically the first line of action, rather than as a 


reserve force. 
* . * 


On foreign affairs Mr. Churchill’s tone was pacific, 
but he offered no hint or hope of intervention in the 
Turco-Italian War. On Morocco he suggested that peace 
had largely been secured by the “ effective command of 
the sea’’ possessed by the British Navy, but said the 
Government wished to see France and Germany come to a 
peaceful understanding, and declared that we had never 
uttered a word or written a syllable “publicly” or 
“ secretly ’’ to obstruct such a conclusion. If this is the 
case, Germany is very wrong in thinking that we threw 
a sword of Brennus into the scales in a quarrel in which 
our interests were purely commercial. And if we did not 
so act, what a miserable tragedy it is that the end of a 
non-British quarrel should find Anglo-German relation- 
ships worse than ever! 

* + * 


THE event of the week in the Labor world has been 
the crushing victory of the Irish railway companies, 
announced on Thursday. Negotiations were re-opened 
by an offer from Sir William Goulding, Chairman of the 
Great Southern, to reinstate all the locomotive men on 





strike. This offer was afterwards extended, and the men 
were given a time-limit within which to decide whether 
they would agree to the reinstatement, without penalty, 
of all the locomotive and permanent-way employees, and 
90 per cent. of those in the traffic department. For a 
day or two the situation was in the balance, and there 
was an abortive threat of a general strike among the 
transport workers. Public opinion, while condemning 
the strikers, seemed to tend strongly towards the view 
that the companies, being certain of triumph, could 
afford to be generous on reinstatement. The whole affair 
has been deplorable, and the throwing out of at least a 
tenth of the men is a tremendous set-back to trade 
unionism. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE the questions directly arising out of the 
recent Labor conflicts have been discussed on all hands. 
Very strong language was used during the A.S.R.S. 
Congress at Carlisle, where at least one speaker 
predicted the early disappearance of strikes. From the 
chair of the Miners’ Federation Conference at Southport 
Mr. Enoch Edwards firmly declared his hostility, and 
this in the face of a large section, possibly representing 
the mass of the younger men, which is avowedly—but we 
hope vainly—preparing for a general strike of miners. 
There seems a similar want of argument on the applica- 
tion of the principle of the minimum wage, varying rates 
of 6s., 7s., and 8s. a day being proposed for the chief 
mining centres. However, the Federation has decided to 
support the Northumbrian demands, without apparently 
deciding in favor of a general strike should the masters 
refuse to concede them. Finally, Mr. Philip Snowden 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald have frankly denounced 
the general strike as sheer anarchy, the “ viper ’’ which 
trade unionism must crush. In the course of a denuncia- 
tion of Syndicalism, in the “ Socialist Review,’’ Mr. 
MacDonald says: “ On the day of his first triumph when 
he declares his strike, the Syndicalist signs his own death- 
warrant, and puts the noose about his own neck.”’ 


7 “* * 


On Tuesday the Church Congress, a noticeably small 
assembly this year, met at Stoke-on-Trent, and its first 
sittings were appropriately colored by the overshadowing 
problems of industrialism. The Bishop of London, in 
the Congress scrmon, put the interesting question 
why the English labor movement, which, so far 
from being anti-religious was in great part definitely 
Christian, should be almost wholly outside the 
Church of England? His answer was that it was 
the Church’s reliance on class which put it practi- 
cally outside the interests of the world of labor. 
The Bishop of Lichfield, President of the Congress, 
sought consolation for the admitted weakness of the 
Church in the sphere of social reform in the large 
and growing concern of local authorities and the central 
Government for the well-being of the people. This is 
to admit the late Professor Pearson’s theory that the 
State would supplant the Church in the affections 
of the people. Welsh Disestablishment, of course, 
provoked a considerable outburst, milder in form than 
the speeches at a Conference of Churchmen at Shrews- 
bury, which threatened resistance, on Carsonite lines, in- 
sisted that Churchmen “ would not have ’’ the Bill after 
it was passed, and spurned all talk of compromise. Law- 
lessness in Church and State seems the watchword of 
modern Toryism. At the Congress, however, Canon 
Hobhouse struck a more statesmanlike note, appealed for 
more generous terms to the Church than the Asquith 
Bill allowed, and even hinted that the Church’s spiritual 
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power did not depend on its association with the State, 
and might be enhanced when that association ceased. 


* - * 


But the most important feature of the Congress was 
Sir F. Lascelles’s speech on Anglo-German relations. It 
was notable for its good feeling and good sense, but it de- 
rived its peculiar interest from the fact that the speaker 
was, through many years of stress and difficulty, our Am- 
bassador in Berlin. He bluntly stated that war involving 
this country had been a possibility in the early days of 
the Agadir conversations, and his memory of his own 
period of service was one of continual and dangerous 
“jrritations.’”’ The root of the mischief he traced to 
the fact that neither country realised that the other 
honestly regarded itself as a danger to peace. In this 
atmosphere of suspicion and distrust Germans were 
taught to see in England an enemy engaged in thwarting 
her in every corner of the earth by means of a circle of 
hostile States. There is no definite ground of quarrel, he 
went on to argue, no question which is not susceptible of 
arrangement, and none which would justify war. Yet 
the feeling persists that normal relations are impossible 
until the position of each country has been definitely 
fixed by war. The diagnosis is clear, and the incidental 
admissions are invaluable. We wish we could as easily 
share Sir F. Lascelles’s conviction that time and better 
knowledge and international visits will suffice to prepare 
a better understanding. The source of the mischief is 
not in the general public which can be reached by these 
methods ; it is in the governing classes and the close world 
of professional diplomacy. 


* * * 


On the anniversary of the proclamation of the Re- 
public in Portugal, the Royalist conspirators have at last 
struck the blow which they have long been preparing. 
Unbiassed news is as yet unprocurable. We hear, 
through Spanish sources, in full and picturesque detail, 
the story which the Royalists and their friends who 
operate on the Stock Exchange would wish us to believe. 
The Republican censorship is content to issue general 
denials and to cut the wires. It seems probable that the 
Royalist leader, Captain Couceiro, who has long been 
drilling his forces in Spain, has invaded Northern Por- 
tugal with flying columns and motor cars in the hope of 
raising the smaller northern towns, which are strongly 
clerical, with the aid of the priests. His friends claim 
that he has four or five thousand men, some guns, and 
two small warships, equipped with Brazilian money. The 
Republicans admit that he may have a thousand fol- 
lowers. A sympathetic rising in Oporto was apparently 
checked by the arrest of some two hundred Royalists in a 
theatre, and all over the North priests have been thrown 
into prison. There is no means of testing the Royalist 
claim that most of the northern towns, excepting always 
Oporto, are in their hands. There is, or has been, a 
widespread and determined movement, and as yet we 
do not believe that it has been suppressed. 


* om + 


Our Foreign Office has determined, unexpectedly 
and with the minimum of publicity, on the gravest step 
towards the absorption of Persia which has yet been 
taken on our initiative. Two Indian cavalry regiments 
are under notice for service in Southern Persia, and one 
of them is about to sail for Bushire. The official ex- 
planation is that it is necessary, owing to the continued 
insecurity in the South, to strengthen the guards of our 
Consulates, particularly at Shiraz. It is usual for every 
Consulate to have a guard of five or ten Indian troopers, 





and some increase may be necessary; but a force so 
imposing as this is manifestly destined for more con- 
siderable tasks. In a country which has no serviceable 
armed force, two good regiments are an army. There is 
in this intervention the first stage of a military occupa- 
tion which must ruin the poor prestige of the Mejliss, 
and encourage Russia to make her Northern garrisons 
perpetual.. How serious the disorders in the South may 
be we do not know. But if the Persian Government has 
done little to restore order, it is because, while Russia 
hampered her financial reforms, she has had to repel 
an invasion by Russia’s protégé, the ex-Shah. We note 
the confession of his late General, reported by the 
“ Times,’’ that the Russian Ambassador in Vienna was 
privy to the ex-Shah’s adventure. 


* o 7 


Tue latest of twenty-four Tory revolts against Mr. 
Balfour is being organised on the eve of the reassembling 
of Parliament. It is sustained in the “ National Review ” 
by an insulting article entitled ‘‘ The Champion Scuttler,’’ 
which declares that all the political services Mr. Balfour 
ever rendered have been to the Radical party. “ He 
placed that party in power by his feebleness in leader- 
ship, he has kept that party in power by his weakness in 


» Opposition.’’ His future was sure to be as discreditable 


as his past, for he had only saved the Government over 
the Parliament Bill in order to compass “‘ a general sauve 
qut peut’? on Home Rule. ‘‘ Enough of such foolery ”’ 
once said Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to Mr. Balfour. 
The Unionist party echoes that cry to-day.’’ “ Curio,” 
in the “ Fortnightly,” sings a milder song to the same 
tune. Mr. Balfour would best “consult his dig- 
nity and serve his cause by a graceful retirement.” 
The leadership and reversion to the Premiership 
could then be given over to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
while the future would be safe in the hands of Mr. Law 
and Mr. Smith—especially Mr. Smith. ll of which 
means that the Protectionists want to be rid of the Refer- 
endum, the ‘‘ Die-hards’’ resent Mr. Balfour’s perfectly 
sound advice not to throw out the Budget and force the 
creation of Peers, and the Carsonites want a lead, which 
Mr. Balfour will not give, for their policy of civil war in 
Ireland. 


* 7 * 


Smr Herpert Ristey, who died on September 30th, 
at the age of sixty, was a typical Anglo-Indian official, 
who, during nearly a quarter of a century, exercised a 
more or less constant and not an over-healthy influence 
upon the course of Government action in India. A 
thoroughly practised secretariat official, he achieved a 
notable mastery in the writing of State papers, and dur- 
ing a long term of office as Secretary in the Home Depart- 
ment at Simla he put his name to many resolutions and 
minutes which played no small part in the controversies 
of the Curzon epoch. Among such the documents con- 
nected with the newer educational policy and with the 
partition of Bengal will not soon be forgotten in India. 
Sir Herbert Risley had a pliant temper, which made it easy 
for him to work with Viceroys of differing political views ; 
but it was well understood in India that reaction 
could count upon him as its most powerful ally. 
He was a keen student of ethnology, his work in 
this field being represented by a well-known book on the 
tribes and castes of Bengal, and by an especially interest- 
ing chapter on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race,’’ in the Census 
Report of 1901. His last official duty in India was the 
redaction of a mass of opinion collected by the Govern- 
ment of India on the Morley Reform scheme. 





Politics and Affairs. 


THE FRUITS OF ITALIAN AGGRESSION. 
Tue progress of the Italian adventure in Tripoli re 
sembles an execution rather than a war. From the 
assumption of the black cap to the erection of the gallows, 
the whole dismal procedure has followed its appointed 
time-table and prescribed routine with a punctuality 
and an inevitability which forbids us to regard it as a 
struggle. Italy has pronounced sentence, and Turkey 
has been the victim of a superior force, which lacked 
nothing of judicial authority save justice itself. The nice 
adjustment of the prescribed delays, and the uneventful 
pauses which intervened between the successive stages 
of ultimatum, blockade, and bombardment, have only 
heightened the effect of the parody. One could not call 
it a lynching—it has been a hanging in due form. If we 
cannot think of Italy as a nation which has risked life 
and honor in war, even less can we feel that the Turks 
enjoy a gallant people’s compensations amid the miseries 
and losses of a forlorn hope. There is, indeed, a formal 
state of war, but Turkey assumes of necessity that 
familiar attitude of passivity, under which she used to 
be constrained to endure a naval demonstration or the 
occupation of a customs house. Her shells at Tripoli fell 
harmless in the sea; her fleet retires to the shelter of 
the Dardanelles; her cockle-shell despatch boats on the 
Adriatic coast submit to capture, or run themselves 
aground. A spectacle so repellent and so unsoldierly 
as this can but increase the disgust with which 
Italy’s action is almost universally regarded in 
Europe. Where the disparity of force between the 
aggressor and the victim is so overwhelming as in 
this instance it is, the normal checks which restrain 
a modern nation from wanton warfare are absent. The 
risks and the accidents of war are commonly so great, 
even when a strong Power attacks a weak people, that 
some adequate cause is usually required to bring about 
a breach of peace. To excuse the certainty of a slaughter 
of her own sons which will be reckoned at least in hun- 
dreds, there must be fierce passions, substantial wrongs, 
or great stakes. But a war undertaken without 
passion or provocation, because it seemed to be free from 
risk and to promise profit, is the gravest of all offences 
against the comity of nations. It is the act of a brigand 
who enjoys the security of a judge. 

It would be unprofitable to analyse in detail the 
sorry document in which Italy has thought fit to expose 
the weakness of her case. As one passed from the story 
of the Italian girl who had been converted to Islam in 
Syria, to the tale of the native smugglers under the 
Italian flag who had been arrested in Arabia, and 
reached the climax of the wrong done to Italy in the 
despatch of a Turkish transport to a Turkish province, 
one only reflected that honesty, even in this minor 
matter, would have been the wiser policy. Italy has re- 
solved to take Tripoli because she thought that the con- 
dition of Europe made a favorable moment for the 
realisation of an ambition which she has cherished since 
first she became a nation and avowed with hardly a 
disguise for twenty years. If Tripoli has not been under 
Turkish rule a soil for her economic expansion and 
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emigration as friendly as she could have wished, the 
reason is only that she had been at such little pains to 
conceal from the Turks that her banks and her emigrants 
were the pioneers and fore-runners of a political con- 
quest. Her procedure differs vitally in form from that 
which we and the French have followed in other regions 
of North Africa, but its motive and its outcome are 
substantially the same. A stage of pacific penetration 
preceded the occupation of Egypt and Morocco. The 
entry of French and British capital was sufficiently 
gradual and sufficiently hesitating to provoke resistance. 
We could point to the massacre at Alexandria as the 
French could use the murders at Casablanca as a pretext 
for entry. The authority of the Khedive in Egypt and 
the Sultan in Morocco had become shadowy and ineffec- 
tive, whereas the prestige of the Turks stood unchal- 
lenged in Tripoli. There was rebellion in Egypt and 
civil war in Morocco to excuse intervention. In Tripoli, 
under a Government which was certainly defective and 
unprogressive, outward order was seldom troubled. 
These are differences which make the Italian aggression 
incomparably more brutal and more wanton than any 
previous conquest in North Africa. France went 
originally to Algiers to destroy a nest of pirates. Italy 
has assailed a Power which ranks among civilised nations, 
and is struggling with doubtful omens towards ordered 
liberty. But the fact remains that the driving force in 
this violent expansion is the same which carried our 
troops to Cairo and the French army to Fez. The last 
and the worst of these adventures is possible only because 
of the precedents which went before it. 

The problem which Italy has made for a Europe 
that has lost all sense of cohesion, is too urgent to permit 
of much indulgence in academic reflection. It presents 
itself as a grievous dilemma. If, on the one hand, Turkey 
should decline compromise and trust to the Arabs and 
her feeble garrison to make the Italian oceupation of 
the interior dangerous and difficult, the war will be pro- 
tracted, Italy will be tempted to strike some blow nearer 
the heart of the Empire, and no pressure will avail to 
restrain the Balkan States from taking advantage of 
If, on the other hand, Turkey, with 
such dignity of resignation as she can command, accepts 


Turkish weakness. 


the inevitable and surrenders Tripoli at a price, we must 
reckon on internal unrest, which will be scarcely less 
Balkan 
the non-Turkish races have witnessed the present im- 


dangerous than war. The Powers and 
potence of a concert, which in the past had always been 
weak for reform but strong to maintain the status quo. 
The effects of such a shock to public confidence may be 
felt long after the original disturbance has subsided. 
A State unprepared to seize the occasion now may argue 
that a Europe so weak to-day will hardly be stronger 
next Spring. The Turks will be surprisingly wise and 
more Christian than the whole of Christendom if they 
avoid the temptation to make their yoke heavier and their 
backs stiffer in dealing with races and States which lack 
a navy. The impulse to take some action which may 
restore their prestige, and the desire to prove that their 
army at least is not to be despised, may deflect their 
policy, already ‘sufficiently chauvinistic, for years to 


come. Italy may indeed contrive to limit her concern 
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to Tripoli, but for the rest of Europe, and above all, 
for the Balkan peoples, her egoism may have started a 
perpetuum mobile of mischiefs. 

The practical inference is imperative and clear. 
Either Germany or Great Britain might have used in- 
fluence enough with Italy to stop her adventure before 
it had begun, if either of them could have reckoned on 
the goodwill of the other. It depends on their ability 
to co-operate now whether the war shall be checked at 
the first: Italian successes. In concert, their will is 
irresistible alike in Constantinople and in Rome. Save 
by their disunion and suspicion, it is inconceivable that 
the war should be prolonged. It is by such informal 
mediation, or, better still, by proposing a suspension of 
hostilities and the summoning of a European Confer- 
ence, that peace can most hopefully be restored. Mr. 
Stead claims, we think, too much for The Hague, when 
he proposes a resort to arbitration. No Power has yet 
bound itself to arbitrate on a question involving its own 
territory and vital interests. Nor do we understand 
what issue of fact The Hague could try. Is it to decide 
whether Turkish rule in Tripoli is unprogressive, 
whether in that event Italy is entitled to seize the 


country, and to award a province as it might assess a * 


monetary claim? In such broad issues the Concert of 
the Powers and not a legal tribunal is the proper arbiter. 
It lies in effect with Germany and Britain to decide 
whether the Concert can be called into being. Repugnant 
though the admission is, we question whether any 
solution is now feasible save the practical cession of 
Tripoli, and it may be questioned whether either Turkey 
yr Europe has anything to gain from disguises which 
would retain a nominal sovereignty for the Sultan. The 
practical points are to secure for Turkey an indemnity 
which will also be a substantial fine for a wanton breach 
of the peace, and guarantees against a repetition of 
such outrages in future. The only guarantee which can 
secure Turkey against similar aggressions is such a 
restoration of confidence between ourselves and the 
Germans as will give once more a Concert to Europe. 
We cannot question the sincerity of the German desire 
to save what is possible for Turkey in her present 
humiliation. Nor can we suppose that the vindictive 
and ungenerous tone of the ‘‘ Times ”’ reflects the mood 
of our Foreign Office. One may feel dissatisfaction with 
the record of the Young Turks, without desiring to see 
the Eastern Question re-opened under conditions of 
grave peril and general exasperation. An ill-chance has 
brought Britain and Germany together with a common 
interest. A wise statesmanship would embrace the 


‘opportunity, and use it to confirm a habit of common 


action and an attitude of mutual trust. 





THE NEED FOR A LABOR PARTY. 


Mr. RepMonp well said, at the unveiling of the Parnell 
statue in Dublin, that the essential aim of Parnell’s 
statesmanship was the making of Irishmen into free men 
ina free nation. Parnell was, indeed, exceptionally for- 
tunate among political leaders in that not only did he 
frame this great conception, but 


swift and sure steps to its realisation. 


marched with 
Without him 
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nothing that political Ireland has, or is on the point of 
getting, could well have been attained. A catastrophe 
in his private life robbed her of Home Rule; but the 
economic settlement was then secure. The Parnell 
agitation made the Land Act of 1881, just as the Land 
Act, in its turn, made land purchase. To-day the Irish 
peasantry, secure in the possession of the soil, have a 
surer outlook on the future than their English, Scottish, 
or Welsh brethren. 
country are simple compared with those of a highly 
organised industrial society like our own; and Glad- 


The problems of an agricultural 


stone’s intellect was as necessary to their solution in 
Ireland as Parnell’s will. But the result acclaims the 
brief life-work of one of the most powerful characters in 
history, and sets in high relief the force of idealism, 
joined to a practical temper and a cool and far-reaching 
judgment of men and policies. 

It is not given to many statesmen to restore unity 
and confidence to a people, and to attach them, by an 
unassailable tenure, to the land whose owners, a genera- 
tion or two before, had cast them out by millions. But 
we may well ask why, with all their efforts, our own 
leaders of democracy can set totheir credit no such sweep- 
ing achievement as Parnell’s. What is the economic 
state of our own population? Compared with that of 
the Irish farmers, precarious enough. Including agri- 
cultural laborers, says Professor Bowley,* nearly a 
million men are working for less than 20s. a week, 
and over one and a-half millions for 20s. to 25s. To 
these totals must be added the hundreds of thousands of 
casual laborers, whose average wage must be reckoned 
in the first rather than in the second of these categories. 
It happens that, even in a Free Trade country, these 
meagre rewards do not, as a rule, under the standard of 
prices which has ruled for at least a decade, represent a 
really “ living ’’ wage. Mr. Rowntree shows that a family 
whose head brings it a pound a week does not, even 
under rigid conditions of thrift and the sacrifice of 
pleasure, enjoy three-quarters of the food necessary to 
maintain it in full physical efficiency. The agricultural 
section of this class is all but landless, and is worse housed 
even than thousands of Irish farm laborers who, a few 
years ago, were squatting in wretched cabins. The 
whole body is poorly educated. About one in four will 
probably die in a public institution. Not one in ten 
thousand ever reaches a University; only one in un- 
numbered millions of obscure lives has attained Cabinet 
rank. In the work of Imperial administration it plays 


little or no part; in Parliament its spokesmen 
are heard with respect, but it neither aims at nor 
attains any direct share in the government of the 


country. Much ameliorative legislation has been 


passed, the theory of State obligation to the ‘‘ mass’”’ 
has been modified in its favor, and the general 
tone and attitude of the governing forces are conciliatory. 
But a sudden, almost unorganised, movement of revolt 
has done more for its material well-being in a few weeks 
than has been achieved in years of trade union effort 
and Parliamentary interference. Much was hoped from 
the Budget of 1909. That Act has certainly done some- 


* Quoted by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree in the October number of the 
“Contemporary Review.” 
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thing to break up the large landed estates, and, through 
its scheme of land valuation, it has opened out large and 
fruitful conceptions of public policy. But it has had no 
revolutionary effect; and if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to realise his hopes of settling the mass of the 
country people on the land, he must introduce a second 
Budget, taxing land both in proportion to the size of the 
holding and with reference to the use that its present 
owner is making of it. 


It is clear, therefore, that in the relationship | 


between British statesmanship and popular needs the 
margin for mere repression is very small, and we are glad, 


therefore, that Mr. Churchill, in his speech at Dundee, | 


recognised the necessity of enforcing a general minimum 
standard of life and labor. 
elements of true nationality are wanting, and it is idle 


for thinkers like Professor Jones to accuse the Labor | 
Party* of “corrupting the citizenship of the working- | 
The ground of this charge is that it thinks of the | 
workman purely as an industrial being, cuts him off from 


man.’’ 


the body of the State, treats his material interests alone, 
and makes those interests the sole pivot of its political 
There is a partial truth in this criticism, though 
it does not agree with the Bishop of London’s tribute to 
the religious character and tendencies of the labor move- 
But what is the Labor Party to do? Abolish 
itself, argues Professor Jones, in effect. Some such re- 
sult might indeed accrue from the anarchic tendencies of 


action. 


ment. 


large bodies of workmen, who, like their brethren in | 
France, are rushing madly ahead both of Socialism | 


and trade unionism, drawn by the perilous attrac- 
That would be a 
with a vengeance, but Pro- 
What was 


left of the present party could then step back into 


tion of the “ general strike.” 
work of “idealism ’’ 
fessor Jones would hardly approve it. 


has its present function no idealistic side? It is at least 


partially organised labor. 


be half thrown away or slowly ground into the dust 
by the pressure of mean and incessant care. The 
ordinary parties will find a remedy. Will they? Mr. 
Chesterton well said that, as a rule, we think of the work- 
man only when he stops working. But he who thinks 
of the workman’s food and wages and leisure and health 
and security, and conceives a State to be dishonored which 
cannot yield a bare sufficiency of them all, is thinking in 


well-ordered and duly-balanced State. 


emerge from such a society ; and if the Labor Party, which 
is the professional advocate of change, is handicapped 
because it is briefed for a class rather than for the whole 
community, at least it presents the greatest and most 
urgent of all the claims of class, and presents them in 
the form of appeal and argument, rather than of menace. 


*In the “ Hibbert Journal” of this month. 





Till that is attained, the | 








Nothing fine or | have Mr. Long threatening that he may have to resist 
great can, in the present condition of our social conscience, | its passing in Parliament. 


Party, not merely as an expert adviser on social ques- 


| tions, but as the one party which all over Europe offers 


anything like a standing guarantee of peace. Who trusts 
the Foreign Offices, blindly obsessed with mutual 
jealousy, to keep the peace between England and 
Germany? And who discerns any steady force of re- 
sistance to war, save the resolve of the parties who never 


attain office to check the blundering fatalism, the short 


| views and heady impulses, of those who do? It is for this 


reason that, in spite of the foolish provocation in Kil- 
marnock, we see with much regret Mr. Churchill’s 
hint in favor of a local breach with the Labor Party. 
In such a policy we cannot follow him, least of all after 
Labor has of late 
been unduly impatient and critical of Liberalism, which, 


th> dangerous embroglio of Morocco. 


after all, is the form of executive force with which, in the 
nature of the case, labor must be most in sym- 
pathy, 
in workmen's 


and which guards some invaluable assets 


politics, including Free Trade. 
It would be sheer madness for an organisation so oppor- 


tunist as the Labor Party to abandon its general under- 


| standing with Liberalism, and its habit of co-operation 


with the left wing of our party, and to drift back to the 
It would be 
equally foolish to offer an unreasoned resistance to such 
measures as the Insurance Bill. But the Labor Party 
is not an ally which can be dispensed with. It is wanted 
all the time that a really honest Liberalism is meeting 
its problems face to face. 


old senseless coquetry with Toryism. 


It is wanted most of all when 


European peace is in danger. “I think there are no 


| Christians in this country. Christ was the only Chris- 


tian,’’ retorted Dinizulu when, in cross-examination by 


| the Attorney-General of Natal, he was asked whether he 
| belonged to the Christian faith. 


| sometimes appealed to in vain to support Liberalism, and 
Liberalism or forward into doctrinaire Socialism. But | 


And when Liberals are 


the cause of true Conservatism fails to rally Conserva- 


tives, we are glad to remember that a Labor Party, 
the spur of a timid or a forgetful Liberalism in the whole | 
field of politics, domestic and international, as well as | 
a drag on the anarchic tendencies of unorganised or | 
And how can a State attain | 
a really high organisation of its life weighted with the | 


million and a-half of workers whose lives must either | resumed Session by an Opposition on uneasy terms alike 


with all its faults, is still in being. 





PARTIES AND THE SESSION. 


To all appearance, Ministers are again to be faced in the 


with itself, its leaders, and its principles; or, at any 
rate, with that part of its creed which had seemed to 
offer a clear passport to schemes of social reform, even 
those brought in by a Liberal Government. For even 
on the Insurance Bill, Unionism appears to be as dis- 
united as on any item in its own programme, and to 


speak different texts in different places. By the 


ye | choice of its candidates in the country, by-elections have 
terms not of “ class cupidity ’’ but of social justice and a | 


been lost and won on this non-party bill, and now we 


In a sense, that would be 
to simplify the situation. A complex non-party issue 
turned to the purposes of a symbol of inter-party rivalry, 
political relationships restored to their normal basis, 
independent criticism silenced or discouraged—one can 
imagine how barren and valueless the subsequent debates 


| might become, and at the same time how cleansed of 


nes progressive statesmanship wants the Labor | perplexity and embarrassment for the Whips. 


But per- 
haps on this question the Opposition may be expected 





th 
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to act only in the constituencies with Mr. Long, and in 
the Commons with Mr. F. E. Smith, who, for his part, 
has firmly declared that ‘‘ no temptation of party spirit, 
no desire for an Opposition advantage, would induce him 
te oppose the main features of the Bill for a single 
moment,’’ and, further, that in his opinion its failure 
to become law in one form or another would be “‘ an 
unparalleled misfortune to the State.’’ If the strength 
of the Government position is revealed inthis declaration, 
so no doubt are its vulnerable points. Everybody pro- 
fesses an ardent desire to see the Bill become law, if 
only ‘‘in its main features,’’ or ‘‘in one form or 
another ’’—reservations to which we owe a Session likely 
to last up to the eve of the next. 

Apparently there is to be no faltering in the task. 
Both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Home 
Secretary have intimated that the Government mean to 
stand or fall by the Insurance Bill. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd 
George makes it plain that it is the Bill as a whole on 
which he has set his heart. That at least is welcome 
news for those who have felt, like ourselves, that the 
plea of urgency has always applied with exceptional 
force to the unemployment clauses, and that their 


passage is a necessary redemption of very old and pre-- 


cise pledges to the country. Presumably this announce- 
ment will be not less welcome to the Labor members, 
though whether it will have the effect either of softening 
or of shortening their scrutiny of the earlier and more 
contentious clauses is doubtful. So far, the Friendly 
Societies remain unreconciled to the scheme, and indeed 
their critical temper seems to be hardening into definite 
hostility. It may be noted, however, that those great 
organisations have yet to justify, or at all events to define 
their own position, first, we would suggest, by entering 
into a precise explanation of their grievances, and in the 
next place by formulating their alternative proposals. 
It will not do for the Friendly Societies to encourage the 
suggestion that their real point of view is a jealousy, not 
so much of State interference as of State emulation, 
such as was exhibited forty years ago by the clerical 
party in the sphere of education. If there is nothing 
else in the analogy, it has at least this to be said for it, 
that, as in one case so in the other, the disturbed interest 
is highly organised, enjoys widespread influence, and 
speaks with a hundred tongues. The Friendly Societies 
have no doubt now to face the competition of the collect- 
ing societies, and they will, we think, be justified in 
claiming that, if these bodies come in to the work of 
sick insurance, they must come in on a self-governing 
basis. That will be a national demand. But it is fair 
for the Friendly Societies to remember that a vast de- 
velopment of business, of which they will get their full 
share, will follow the passing of the Bill. Meanwhile, 
it is obvious that, to pass the measure, together with the 
two other large schemes of social legislation carried over 
from August, will be a task for giants. 

On the Government side such difficulties as may have 
to be met are chiefly concerned with procedure. United 
on essential issues and working in sympathy with its 
leaders, the main body of Liberalism brings to its task 
a sense of twice-tested power, of clear direction, and of 


unified zeal. What of the Opposition? The contrast 








may well be left to the infuriated elegists of the Die- 
hard revolt. If those wild men are to be believed, we 
are to see quite a new sort of autumn campaign, solely 
directed to the expulsion of Mr. Balfour from the 
Unionist leadership. Mr. Balfour has, indeed, survived 
many such mutinies. They began with the first year of 
his reign, and they have recurred with monotonous regu- 
larity in every successive year. Like the other rigings of 
Unionism, now against the Budget, now against the 
Parliament Bill, now against Home Rule, they are 
marked by every excess, short, to be sure, of positive 
action. Comparing the execrations of one period with 
the invective of another, it may be said that the standard 
of vilification is steadily rising. “ Don’t trust Balfour ; 
don’t trust Lansdowne,’’ is the inspiring watchword with 
which a writer in the “ National Review ’’ seeks to rally 
his fellow-Unionists to an abusive attack on “ the cham- 
pion scuttler.’’ In case violence should fail, persuasion 
also ig tried, as in “ Curio’s”’ bland suggestion in the 
“ Fortnightly,’’ that the leadership might be placed in 
commission, or even in the hands of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain for a time, pending the happy day when Mr. 
F. E. Smith’s character and intellect shall have come of 
age. But meanwhile, as we have said, the immediate 
task is to be the getting rid of Mr. Balfour; in other 
words, the removal of a leader whose latent sense of re- 
sponsibility might be expected to act as a check on hooli- 
ganism on the floor of the House, and on Carsonism in the 
constituencies. It is of a piece with other recent mani- 
festations of the prevailing Tory temper, and in that 
respect alone can the movement be considered either 
novel or significant. 

Nevertheless, as long as Mr. Balfour seeks to remain 
the nominal pontiff of a party in which he is clearly re- 
garded as a kind of anti-Pope, the embers of discontent 
are certain to go on burning, ready to break into a puri- 
fying flame. Yet the fire never comes, except in the 
pages of insurgent magazines. As Mr. Balfour says, 
“Why should it? There is nothing to fight about.” 
And as long as Toryism, like other political forces, 
has to seek its ends through the processes of debate, 
so long, in the present House of Commons, will Mr. 
Balfour’s pre-eminence in the councils of his party remain 
unchallengeable. Discontent and rebellion may seethe, 
but only below the surface. On the stage itself, we shall 
still see the mutineers playing the amiable part of Sweet 
Alice, who wept with delight under Ben Bolt’s praises 
and “ paled at the sight of his frown.” 





THE LIBERTIES OF ANGLICANISM. 


THE proceedings of the annual gathering of churchmen 
at the Church Congress, held during the present week, 
are interesting and instructive, but they are altogether 
overshadowed by the attack which is now being made on 
the traditional liberties of the Church by Dr. Talbot, the 
recently appointed Bishop of Winchester. It is only a 
few months since the present Prime Minister presented 
Dr. Talbot to one of the most ancient and desirable 
bishoprics in the gift of the English Crown, and within 
that short period he has distinguished himself by making 
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two uncompromising assaults upon the fundamental 
principles upon which Liberalism in its widest sense is 
based. The principle of “ occasional conformity ” which 
the Bishop of Hereford was upholding on Coronation 
Day, when he invited the Nonconformists of his diocese 
share the communion with their 
brethren of the Church, and which has a long history of 
custom and precedent behind it, was ruthlessly assailed 
by Bishop Talbot in an attack on the Bishop of Hereford 
Encouraged by the applause which 
he then received from ecclesiastical cliques, and ob- 
livious of the censures passed upon his conduct by the 
great organs of public opinion, he is now engaged in the 
task of suppressing whatever liberty of teaching may 
exist among the clergy in our old universities. A 
few weeks ago we called public attention to the fact that 


to conforming 


a few months ago. 


he had withdrawn the licence of Mr. Thompson, the Dean | 
of Divinity of Magdalen College, Oxford, a proceeding | 
which has to all intents and purposes, destroyed Mr. | 
Thompson’s career as a minister of the Church of Eng- | 


land. It surely must have occurred to the Bishop of 


Winchester that a drastic measure of this kind was in- | 
flicting a species of obloquy on Mr. Thompson in the eyes 


of his fellow Churchmen, and was bound to damage his 
influence as a teacher at the University. 


acted when he withdrew Mr. Thompson’s right to officiate 


Mr. Thompson alone, but the liberties of the clergy as 
a whole, as well as the comprehensive character of the 
National Church. But the Bishop proposed to deal 
with this grave question of principle as if it were a mere 
personal matter between Mr. Thompson and himself. 
At the time, we called attention in our columns to these 
arbitrary proceedings of the Bishop, and we are glad to 


the reasons which led him to put an end to Mr. 
Thompson’s ecclesiastical career. 


It cannot be said that these reasons are of such a | 


character as to justify the drastic measures the Bishop 
of Winchester has taken. They are of precisely the same 
kind as the obsolete fulminations against Maurice, 
Colenso, and the Essayists and Reviewers. In each one of 
these famous cases the charge was made which Dr. 
Talbot is now making to-day, that the innovators were 
contravening the creed of the Church, that they were, in 
the Bishop’s words, impairing “ the integrity or fulness 
of that sublime and Divine fact to which the Church has 
borne unchanging witness.’’ It is not so many years 
since the late Canon Liddon said almost exactly the same 
thing about a harmless: 1d much over-estimated volume 
—“ Lux Mundi ’’—to which Bishop Talbot was one of 
the contributors, and which was issued as “ the expression 
of a common mind and a common hope.”’ This book, 
said Liddon, was “ practically a capitulation at the feet 
of young Rationalistic Professors”: it had “a naturalis- 
tic and Pelagianising tone,” and it came upon him “ as 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky.’”’ We all realise to-day 
how ridiculous these accusations are. Is the Bishop of 
Winchester absolutely certain that his own charges 
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In such circum- | 
stances it was reasonable to suppose that Dr. Talbot | 
would at least have made public the grounds on which he | 
| self. 
as a minister of the Church. It wasa step involving, not | 
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equally ridiculous?’ Mr. Thompson, in his book, admits 
that he is a believer in the two fundamental doctrines of 
the creed—the Incarnation and the Resurrection. His 
point of difference with the traditional view is that the 
primitive Christian conception of these doctrines was 
clothed in historical forms which he can no longer accept 
literally. It is true that he has expressed this opinion 
It is prob- 
able that the modern methods of criticism which he uses 


in language of a very outspoken character. 


—and which must be used if historic methods of dealing 
with the literature of the New Testament are to be em- 
ployed at all—will offend the susceptibilities of those who 
are accustomed to the old ways of regarding the Sacred 
Records. But a procedure of this kind is not a sufficient 
reason for depriving Mr. Thompson of the right to 
exercise the office to which he was ordained. 

In spite of the Bishop’s plaintive appeal against the 
charge that he is penalising freedom of inquiry by 
arbitrary official action, it is a charge which must be 
maintained. How can freedom of inquiry, in the fullest 
sense, exist if the Bishop lays it down beforehand that 
none of the conclusions of criticism must run counter to 
the statements of the Apostles’ Creed as interpreted by 
himself? It is not the Apostles’ Creed, as interpreted by 
our accredited ecclesiastical tribunals, which Dr. Talbot 
sets up as the ultimate standard of orthodoxy, but it is 
this ancient and difficult document as understood by him- 
It would have been tolerable if he had summoned 
Mr. Thompson before one of these tribunals, and 


| formally accused him of contravening the articles of the 


Creed. We should then have had a decision upon the 


| points at issue by an authority entitled to interpret and 


| precisely the same thing himself. 
see that he now recognises the necessity of publishing | 





determine the law of the Church. But Dr. Talbot, in 
spite of the rebuke he administered to the Bishop of 
Hereford for taking the law into his own hands, does 
If Mr. Thompson had 
occupied the humblest living in the diocese of Win- 
chester, the Bishop would have been compelled to proceed 
against him in the ecclesiastical courts, if he took legal 
action at all. But because Mr. Thompson merely held 
an episcopal licence, he was deprived of the protection of 
the courts, and the Bishop considered it consistent with 
the rules of fair play to take advantage of this circum- 
stance, and to determine, on his own initiative, what 
were the limits of comprehensiveness within the Church 
of England. 

Finally, we would ask, What right has the Bishop of 
Winchester arbitrarily to decide that freedom of opinion 
within the Church is to be limited by the Apostles’ 
Creed? The late Bishop Lightfoot, a much more eminent 
man, denies that Christianity is a creed at all. The 
supreme source and standard of Christianity is the Spirit 
of its Founder, and the limits of liberty within the 
Church must be as wide and all-embracing as this Spirit. 
But there is a clique of Bishops on the bench, of whom 
Dr. Talbot is one, who are determined, in the interests of 
a narrow ecclesiasticism, to subvert the traditional 
liberties of the Church and to expel every scholar within 


| it, however eminent, who will not conform to their self- 


manufactured conceptions of orthodoxy. It is time that 
these facts should be more widely known, and, above all, 


against a theologian of the younger generation are not | that a Liberal Government should take note of them. 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE DISINTEGRATION OF EUROPE. 


Ir is a sound prejudice which has taught us to think of 
the use of historical parallels as a scarcely respectable 
device in political controversy. It is a method by which 
the adroit partisan can cloak a slipshod diagnosis with a 
show of erudition. It serves too often as an appeal to 
hereditary passions, a summons to the latent memories 
of strife and emulation which we inherited with our blood 
and absorbed uncritically from our school books. Yet, 
deep down in the thinking of most educated Englishmen 
who have watched the troubled evolution of the Anglo- 
German rivalry, there lurks the conviction that it is in 
some sense a repetition of the chapters of history which 
take their name from Louis XIV. and the first Napoleon. 
Germany has changed réles with France, but we are still 
what we have always been, the defender of European 
liberties, the adversary of the aggressive empire, and the 
custodian of the Continental balance of power. There 
can rarely have been an abuse of parallels so humorously 
fantastic. The difficulty is rather to find a single point 
of identity, unless it be in the wild and passionate alarms 
which now, asthen,invadepublicopinion. A personality 
so colossal that it dominated the civilised world, a power 
which seized thrones and disposed of peoples, a delight in 
warfare which made it the normal state of nations, a 
ruthlessness which devastated provinces, and a genius 
which could affect sublimity even in defeat—where is the 
similarity to the one European Power which has made no 
substantial addition to her territory in a generation, 
has kept the peace while Britain, Russia, and the United 
States have been at war, and entrusted her affairs to 
statesmen whose tenure is as brief as their talents are 
mediocre? In those colossal struggles a Europe was cre- 
ated. The achievement of William of Orange was that 
he made Europe, and of Pitt that he restored it. The 
salient, the disastrous, characteristic of our own time has 


been that the very idea of Europe, and all that it 
signifies in public law and a respect for treaties and the 
collective conscience behind them, has all but disappeared 


from the common life of peoples. That inference from 
the Italian adventure in Tripoli lies so clearly on the sur- 
face that commentators of all schools have drawn it, 
some with regret, and some with cynicism, but all with 
frankness. Italy has acted from the same complex mix- 
ture of interested appetites and popular ambition which 
has gradually subjected the entire North African coast 
to European authority. But she has shown in her attack 
upon a Power which had given her neither excuse nor 
provocation a disregard of international morality that 
marks an epoch in European history, and inaugurates a 
period of naked force. The explanation of this outrage 
can hardly be in doubt. It is a consequence, and an 
almost inevitable consequence, of the disintegration of 
—— which the Anglo-German rivalry has brought 
about. 

It is the paradoxical consequence of this struggle 
to maintain a balance of power that, instead of producing 
stability, it does in fact remove the checks which nor- 
mally preserve the status guo. There is no security for 
any nation which has omitted to place herself un- 
reservedly beneath the protection of one protagonist or 
the other. If Turkey had continued the decidedly 
Anglophil policy which she followed while Kiamil Pasha 
was Vizier, it is improbable that Italy would have dared 
to meditate her aggression, and certain that Sir Edward 
Grey would have extended to her a protection as un- 
reserved as he gave to her in the Bosnian crisis and 
much more effective, inasmuch as sea power alone would 
have availed to enforce it. Or, again, if Turkey had 
adopted the other alternative, and had become in form 
what perhaps she was becoming in sentiment and 
intention, a member of the Triple Alliance, it is equally 
clear that Germany must have protected her. Her 
misfortune has been that in a period of chronic division 
in Europe she belongs unequivocally to neither group. 
She has no ally to back her, and to be without an ally 





is to be to-day beyond the pale of public law. The 
advertisement will not be lost either upon Turkey or 
upon other States which remain outside the two 
dominant camps. What Italy has done to-day another 
Power may do to-morrow, and peoples which have sought 
in the past security in a scrupulous and inoffensive 
neutrality, will seek it to-morrow by entering one or 
other of the fortified rings. From the European stand- 
point ro condition could well be more dangerous; from 
the standpoint of the protagonists no rivalry.could well 
be more infertile. For if anything is more obvious than 
the costliness and danger of this rivalry to Britain and 
Germany alike, it is its total barrenness of profit. The 
Powers which extract advantage from it are the Powers 
whose friendship the two protagonists must buy. France 
has obtained Morocco; Austria has secured her position 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina; Italy is taking Tripoli; 
and Russia, defeated abroad and shaken at home, has 
kept her hold on the French Money Market, obtained 
an entry in the City, effected a re-insurance with Ger- 
many, and acquired what is little less than a title of 
possession over the greater part of Persia. The end of 
this process is not yet. It remains to be seen whether 
Turkey will emerge from the storm without the jettison 
of some further trifles of her cargo; and before the 
Moroccan episode is closed, the appetites of Spain must 
in some degree be satisfied. One wonders in Omar’s 
phrase what these Powers can buy one-half so precious 
as the stuff they sell. If in this age of real politics the 
statesmen of Britain and Germany were asked to render 
a concrete account of the advantages they have extracted 
from the long unrest of which their rivalries and arma- 
ments have been the single cause, they could show to 
balance all the millions which the armorers have 
gathered, nothing on the one side but a beggarly advan- 
tage in Southern Persia which has added nothing to 
our natural monopoly of its markets, and nothing on 
the other save the probable acquisition of a strip of West 
African territory. Each Power sees the other in fancy 
as a Colossus which seeks to bestride the globe, and 
nothing in fact results from their obsession save the 
heaping of burdens on their own taxpayers and the 
aggrandisement of every other State whose neutrality 
or alliance they must buy. To dignify this process by 
the name of an effort to maintain a balance of power 
is a ludicrous flattery. There is no balance possible in 
modern Europe, save in the association of all the Powers 
in an equal concert. Under the whole interplay of 
forces there runs no principle more intelligent than a 
feud of two Powers, which we shall one day come to 
regard as a folly no more defensible than our long 
antagonism to Russia. 

A critic who should come forward with some simple 
formula for the remedy of this complex of evils would 
betray only his own imperfect perception of their gravity. 
We have reached a stage of disintegration when even a 
formal alliance is no guarantee of ordinary friendship. 
The action of Italy has revealed the possibility of fissures 
within the Triple Alliance as profound as the gulfs which 
yawn outside it. It is not by such artificial bonds, 
based on the military idea, that the broken texture of 
European relationships can be re-knit. When the apolo- 
gists of the Italian adventure hint that she went to 
Tripoli because she seriously believed that had she not 
done so her ally, the Kaiser, would have forestalled her 
by himself despoiling his protégés, the young Turks, of 
their undefended province, we refuse to believe that we 
have reached a fact. But undoubtedly we have un- 
covered a depth of perfidious suspicion which exposes the 
abysmal falsity on which international relations rest. 
The English fear that, without our unrestrained and 
risky championship, France might have, in effect, have 
abandoned her ties to us and joined a German system of 
friendships from which we were excluded, opens a 
prospect into the same underworld of bad faith and 
apprehension. By the methods which all European 
diplomacy is pursuing, there is attainable neither 
balance for the whole nor security for any single Power. 
No State escapes the universal beggary, and the States 
which bear the heaviest burdens extract the least ad- 
vantage from their sacrifices. 
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The first stage towards the recovery of a saner 
outlook is to face the facts. Such an impartial 
survey of recent history as Mr. Lucien Wolff 
contributes to the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review’’ should 
make for a revision of judgments. Only a heated par- 
tisan could affect to think the conduct of either group 
throughout the Moroccan period either proper or adroit. 
Britain and France made the first inroad upon the con- 
ception of European solidarity when they assumed the 
right to dispose of Morocco without the consent of other 
Powers. France put herself, with our consent, yet more 
decidedly in the wrong when by successive stages, cul- 
minating in the march on Fez, she used her carefully 
limited mandate in Morocco as a title which authorised 
an effective occupation. It is a matter of temperament 
whether one thinks more severely of these conventional 
offences, or of such dramatic and heavy-handed blows as 
the Kaiser’s Tangier speech and the ‘‘ Panther’s”’ 
journey to Agadir. But to the cool spectator, perhaps 
the most startling reflection which emerges from such a 
survey is the conviction that the antagonisms on which 
it proceeds are of recent date, and are so little inevitable 
that no one of the three Powers concerned believes them 
to be permanent. France sought to arrange her seizure 
of Morocco with Germany, before she concerted with us. 
We sought an entente with Germany on a Chinese basis 
before we turned to France. At each crisis of the 
struggle our action has been governed by the fear lest 
Germany should succeed in drawing France within the 
orbit of her diplomacy. To each Power any other com- 
bination seems possible, save only an arrangement so 
comprehensive as to enable all of them to live in har- 
mony. The way of escape from a situation at once so 
ruinous and so artificial is likely to be found in the end 
only in some movement of clear-sighted disgust which 
will end the unfruitful rivalry in some conclusion as 
illogical as its premises. The issue of this struggle will 
not be a stable balance of power. It will not be the 
crushing of one rival by the other, unless indeed against 
all the probabilities it were toendin war. The sole hope 
of an end lies in an insurrection of reasonable men in one 
nation or in both, bent on willing—for only the will is 
needed—that it shall forthwith have an end. 





THE SIGHT OF BLOOD. 

ENGLAND is very near to the Continent of Europe, and 
we are accustomed to thinking of Western civilisation as 
one. Yet every time we cross the Channel we are re- 
minded in some fresh way of the foreignness of foreign 
countries. The dwelling-houses of France, for instance, 
are different from the dwelling-houses of England in 
respect of the important fact that they are all to some 
extent fortified houses. Great and small houses alike 
are evidently built with a view to defence from within. 
If you take a country walk anywhere in Normandy you 
find that the gardens of the country houses have massive 
gates and high walls, the front-door is like a portcullis, 
and the window shutters are barricades. The smallest 
cottages have great doors and window shutters, and if 
there is a garden, it is two to one that the wall is a 
real wall. And not only in the country districts, but in 
the towns, pre-eminently in Paris itself, each house or 
block of flats is so constructed as to defy the violent in- 
truder. 

It strikes us strangely, as we walk through 
the cities of France and reflect upon the reasons 
for these square doors and these guarded windows. We 
have suffered no recent invasion, we have had no bloody 
revolution. During the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury our island has known nothing more violent than 
the Peterloo massacre or the Chartist riots. We have 
constantly had wars, but they have been distant wars, 
a matter for the hireling soldier, and not often dragging 
in the volunteer civilian. We were disgusted, indeed, 
when we heard the true story of the Crimea, but that 
story was soon forgotten. We were shocked again by 
the facts of the Boer War; we had not thought that so 
many men could be so quickly killed, so many millions 
of money whittled away. But even the South African 
War never remotely seemed to threaten the security of 











our own islands. For the most part, the policeman has 
been enough. A light bolt and a key guard us against 
petty burglars; we walk abroad unarmed—at the worst, 
we comment on the fact thatitiswell to carry a stick if we 
walk alone in Epping Forest. We have abolished 
duelling. We have forbidden prize-fights. Even the 
horse-whip has ceased to be the patrician’s mode of 
redressing wrong. For assault, libel, slander, we have 
a remedy in the law courts. Even in our punishment of 
criminals, if occasionally we have to put a man out of 
the way by discreetly hanging him, we never subject 
him to the degradation of a whipping. Youthful bar- 
barians at public schools still roll about and pummel one 
another, but the organised, stand-up fight, such as was 
fought in Tom Browne’s schooldays, is discouraged ; 
public opinion is against it. From infancy we are 
taught to be peaceful, law-abiding citizens. ; 
Most of us, then, know very little about physical 
violence. The shedding of blood is an unfamiliar 
spectacle. If a man is knocked down by a motor-’bus, 
we may or may not feel human sympathy, but certainly 
we are physically shocked by the gruesome sight. We 
send men to the gallows, but we no longer watch their 
agony on Tyburn Hill. We despatch men to a frontier 
war, but we know little about their wounds. And yet, 
as of old, our martial ardor is aroused and we glow with 
patriotic pride when a regiment of soldiers marches past 
to the sound of music. As of old, the thought of any 
great European war excites us, even fascinates us. We 
know enough, indeed, to assure ourselves that a great 
war would mean economic ruin, that even a distant war 
between two foreign countries, such as Turkey and Italy, 
must react unfavorably on our own trade. Yet the 
thought of a great war still profoundly interests the mass 
of Englishmen ; they are fascinated ; they almost long for 
news of the great, decisive, bloody battle which means 
a sensation, a spectacle, an acquaintance with something 
doing, a something strange, gruesome, violent, and vast. 
We are not saying that the people of this country 
approve of the war which Italy has thought good to 
wage against Turkey. It is obvious, on the contrary, 
that they strongly disapprove. The “Great Illusion” 
which Norman Angell so effectively exposed, is no longer 
universally entertained. Capital has learnt the horrors 
of war, and organised labor has emphatically declared 
against it. And yet, though there are few English 
people who would not stop the war if they could, it is 
manifest that there are few who do not revel in the sen- 
sation of it, just as a few years ago even our most philan- 
thropic classes denounced and revelled in the spectacle 
of Macedonian atrocities. A fire at a theatre, an ap- 
palling railway accident, and especially murder on a vast, 
heroic scale attracts in these peaceful days certainly not 
less than in the days when barbarism was customary. 
Now, violence and brutality must obviously be 
different to a peaceful people than to people accustomed 
to violence in their daily lives. Upon a man of sedentary 
occupation a prize-fight must have a very different effect 
from that which it will have upon men accustomed to the 
use of their fists. It is worth asking, what is this love of 
violence which moves the breast of the man of peace, 
what is this emotion which leads men to be heroic by 
proxy? Is it a surviving physical excellence which re- 
veals itself in this way, or is it a cumbrous atavistic relic 
like the appendix which the doctors remove? We see, 
for instance, enormous crowds gathering at the football 
matches where professional players show their prowess 
and muscles trained and hardened for the fray. We 
know that there was a crowd looking forward to the 
Wells-Johnson contest. Contrast these events with a 
cricket match, where there is practically no violence. 
Whatever be the reason, any sportsman will testify te 
the fact that the crowd which goes to see cricket is 
generally a cricketing crowd, but that the crowd which 
goes to a cup-tie football match is by no means in the 
same way a footballing crowd. In other words, so far 
as the onlookers are concerned, the cricket. match is more 
truly a sporting event than is the professional football 
match or the Wells-Johnson contest. 
Whatever the answer be, it is certain that when we 
beat the big drum of patriotism and set the guns firing, 
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the thrill which it arouses in the vocal populace is 
different from the thrill in a people accustomed to 
violence and blood. We say the ‘‘ vocal’’ populace, 
remembering that there is a portion of the population, 
very important to the community and growing in power, 
which is not facile in the art of self-expression. That 
portion of the population caused some surprise last 
August when it seemed actually on the verge of rebellion, 
when it actually committed violence to the horror and 
surprise of our peaceful middle classes. The fact is that 
the very poor are never so far from the violent life as 
are members of other classes. Violent deaths are not 
infrequent in factories, in coal-mines, in great building- 
works, in dock-yards. The life of deprivation makes 
the passion of anger frequent, and blows are often ex- 
changed in a society into which the police are not 
willingly called. Necessarily, from the nature of the 
case, the poor are more familiar with violence than are 
their richer and more conventional neighbors; it is an 
easy thing for the more ignorant of them to fall back 
upon physical force, as they did at Liverpool. And so, 
too, just as they are more accustomed to petty war, they 
are less interested in war between nations. In Italy it 
has been the working men who have protested against 
the war with Turkey. 

The great danger of civilisation is its professional- 
ism. This is true in more ways than one. But for the 
moment it is enough to note that when a nation declares 
for war it declares for a war to be waged by its pro- 
fessionals, and it turns them on to do a job which, 
according to civilised practices, is a dirty job. And 
when it is fired with patriotic pride for achievements 
won in the field it is exercising its emotions on something 
it cannot understand or realise, for the simple reason that 
the violence of war is strange, distantly horrible, fascinat- 
ing, but not—to the mere employers of professional 
soldiers—a fact which has any counterpart in their own 
experience. 





THE NEW SPRING. 
Ver novum, ver jam canorum, ver renactus orbis est. 


In the Sermon on the Mount the canon is laid down, 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ The good tree 
and the bad tree are known by what they produce in 
crop, and elsewhere we read that the soil is similarly 
judged—good soil, thorny, or thin. This is often 
applied to the individual, and such an application is 
clearly involved in the parable. But it can be carried 
further, for we may quite as properly test ideas, theories, 
and outlooks by the same canon. How does a con- 
ception of life work out in life? If the central idea in 
Buddhism (for instance) is in a certain sense the negation 
of life, what will be its effect in the life of man? If 
another religion has a stunted conception of humanity, 
how will that affect the men who live by it? Will they 
not show by some clear misjudgment of human nature, 
by some marked failure in the realisation of the best 
in human character, or by some open and recognisable 
gap in their social life, that the initial outlook was 
somewhere wrong ? 

Paul wrote to the Romans in this sense: ‘‘ What 
fruit had you then in those things of which you are 
now ashamed? for the end of those things is death.”’ 
Death was the fruit of the franker naturalism of the 
Greek world. The pedigree of Desire, Sin, and Death 
is conspicuous in the social life of the Greco-Roman 
Empire as in that of the earlier Greece. ‘‘ The radical 
disease of which more than of anything else ancient 
civilisation perished was an inadequate idea of woman,”’ 
writes a well-known scholar of our day—what that idea 
was, we need not here pursue, but Paul and every serious 
man of his day knew what it was. The ‘‘ reprobate 
mind,’’ to which, as Paul said, God, ‘‘ gave up”’ the 
men who refused to entertain the thought of God, is 
not merely a phenomenon of the ancient world. 

Ancient religion, too, bore its fruitage. So few of us 
know idolatry at first hand, that we are rather too 
tolerant of it. The early Christian praised the Gospel 





for reasons which we find it hard to understand at all 
—it ‘‘ set men free from ten thousand tyrants,’’ from 
the whole demon-world with its terrors. It is impossible 
for us to conceive of the fear of demons and demi-gods 
that infests all pagan religions—of the paralysis of the 
thinking faculty that is induced—of the cruelty that 
terror dictates to avert the demon incubus—of the 
deeds of shame that the ancient world knew, and 


| modern India knows, to be the ritual and symbol by 


which the many gods are to be approached and appeased. 
“* Meats offered to idols’’ might mean demoniac posses- 
sion ; springs, trees, all sorts of things are the homes of 
powers that may injure. The very words have passed 
into almost meaningless metaphor for us; how many 
know what “‘ hag-ridden ”’ really means? This was and 
is the fruit of paganism, and it is indeed remarkable 
how what we may read in early Christian writers is 
echoed unconsciously by what the convert from 
Hindiism will sometimes say to-day. 

Ancient philosophy made an imperishable contri- 
bution to human thought, and yet it left certain things 
unnoticed—very obvious things, we might say, some- 
times—and the result was defective intelligence and 
sympathy. The Stoic inculcated ‘‘clemency’’ but 
deprecated ‘‘ pity,’’ for pity implied too great a sur- 
render of a man’s own mind to the feelings of others. 
“ So far as words go,’’ says Epictetus, “ do not hesitate 
to show compassion and even, it may be, to lament with 
the man. But take care that you do not groan within.’’ 
Such clemency is a fruit of another flavor from pity— 
the flesh of it is harder and the rind bitter. 

When, then, we turn to another passage in Paul’s 
writings (Galatians v. 22), and find the statement that 
“‘the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance,’’ it is clear we are dealing with a richer stock and 
a sunnier soil than Stoicism knew. The emphasis 
lies upon the gentler virtues, which slaves and women 
might cultivate, who needed them—but not men. 
Meekness is not praised by the ancient world, any more 
than by: Nietzsche and Bismarck and their school in 
Germany and in England. Long-suffering and gentle- 
ness—the gift of turning the other cheek—did not 
belong to the high-spirited man of Aristotle. He would 
never have carried a cross in case there might be a wish 
to crucify him. Love itself must have different mean- 
ings for the followers of the teacher who wept with 
Mary and Martha, and for the school who show 
clemency but not pity. 

But one of the most striking of the Spirit’s fruits 
is joy—a fruit that grew but sparsely and never ripened 
on the north slope of the Stoic garden. Words have 
their histories, and some fall into bad company and come 
downhill with time. But there is a stage in their career 
when they are (so to speak) on the watershed, and may 
turn one way or the other. The word “ hilarious”’ 
has conspicuously taken the wrong turn—‘‘ gay’”’ per- 
haps is still hanging about the turning of the ways. 
But Azlaros in Greek and hilaris in Latin, with that 
suggestion of the sheer exhilaration of happiness which 
has been seized on to drag the word the wrong way, are 
still good words. And these are the words which the 
Christians apply to the Holy Spirit and to the Church. 
The Holy Spirit, says one, is a hilaron spirit, and 
hilaruncit those who share His life—a gay, glad, over- 
flowingly happy and sunny spirit that makes other 
spirits overflow with the same gaiety and happiness. 
The Church, says Augustine, he found to be hilaris, 
but not in a foolish or dissipated way; it had a gaiety 
that was serious. Some people cannot understand this. 
Bunyan had critics, who rebuked him because his 
Pilgrim was what we should call flippant. 

Some there be who say he laughs too loud. But 
Bunyan knew better, and in the Second Part of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ we find that “one smiled and 
another smiled and they all smiled for joy,” and that 
they “ had the weather very comfortable to them.” The 
Stoic’s sky was mostly grey. 

The most famous hymn of the early Church—at 
least it was the most famous before the “ Odes of Solo- 
mon ’’ were found—begins Phés hilaron. “ Hail, glad- 
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dening light ’’ is the well-known English version, but 
really to catch its full meaning, we must go to Words- 
worth’s descriptions of sunrise among the Cumberland 
mountains :— 


> 


“QO, then, what thoughts were his;’ 


the sheer beauty and delight that the poet finds deepen- 
ing into something more mystical will suggest what the 
Phés hilaron of the early Christian really was. 


“Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” 


The permanence of this fruit in all ages of Christian 
history our hymn-books will tell us. True 
“The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late;” 
but then they always were from the very dawn of 
writing: “full is the earth of evils, and full the sea,”’ 
says an early Greek poet. But the more characteristic 


note of the Church is elsewhere. Jesu dulcis memoria 
we all know— 


** Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast.” 


But when the poet reaches the height of his subject, it 
is with him as with Wordsworth—thought is out- 
reached :— 

**Sed quid invenientibus? ” 


He takes refuge in a question—“ But what to those who 
find?’’ He knows—at least, he knows more or less as 
far as he has gone, but with his fellow-pilgrims he knows 
that it has not entered into the heart of man to conceive 
the joy to which he has learnt to look forward—it will 
grow “ exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask 
or think.”’ 

It is remarkable that no other religion can show 
a history so full of such outbursts of sheer happiness, 
or so full of the long sustained power that such happiness 
gives. The test of happiness is what it survives, and 
Christian happiness has been tolerably well tested in 
nineteen centuries. 

Of course, a central joy like this overflows into all 
the virtues. Temperance at the end of St. Paul’s list 
has a very Greek sound—it was eminently a fruit of 
Greek philosophy—self-mastery (encrateta). But, as 
old-world plants develop a new vitality and richness in 
the New World, so in the garden of the Church tem- 
perance became another thing—more generous, less self- 
conscious, less laborious, more instinctive, more 
triumphant. It was no longer the exclusive possession 
of the strong nature, but grew to its fulness in natures 
never before supposed to be capable of it. To-day, per- 
haps, in most Christian societies our standard of self- 
mastery has suffered some decline. 

The serious student of human life has this fact of 
the new fruits of the Spirit thrust upon his notice both 
in antiquity and in modern days. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is so familiar as to attract no attention; and here it 
helps when one realises in some new way either the back- 
ground in antiquity or the common features of pagan 
society to-day. Then the thing stands out with intenser 
clearness and meaning. Not till then is it of much 
moment to discuss what Christianity has meant to the 
world, nor to speculate upon the dynamic of the Chris- 
tian faith and the possibility of detaching it from Chris- 
tian tradition and making it available in a new way 
without the old encumbrances. But when once the fact 
is grasped in its significance, another problem arises. 
The ancient historian represents the great Athenian 
statesman as reproaching his countrymen for being 
“spectators of discussions,’’ and a reproach not unlike 
that may be brought against some of those who study 
religion to-day. The intellectual insight by which the 
fact is grasped and realised is one thing; but if it stand 
alone—Ibsen represents Peer Gynt as a man capable of 
conceiving an act but not of doing it— 


* Aye! think of it, dream of it, will it, to boot, 
But do it?—No! that’s past my understending.” 


The type is also sketched in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The great things in action and character are not achieved 





by intellect alone, but by personal identification with the 
great conception in action and life. Here, too, lies 
the proof that refutes or clinches what the intellect has 
grasped. 





AN UNENDING LESSON. 


At one o’clock on an October night we are surprised to 
see a garden spider seated on the top of a pillar and 
throwing out a blow-line to catch where it will and make 
the first stay of a new web. The flat tape of several 
hundred threads floats up almost as light as a stream 
of smoke and would soon be long enough to catch a neigh- 
boring lime branch. Then the architect would gingerly 
tighten it, run along it, carrying a proper rope, and soon 
be in a position to spin its cartwheel web. We have 
never seen for ourselves this part of the spider’s work 
being done. We wonder what use is made of the blow- 
line when it has served its turn! Is it by chance eaten 
by the spider for fresh material, or cut off and used as 
so much string? How is the centre of the web deter- 
mined? Are other blow-lines used, or are the others 
fetched by means of the first and got by plumb-line 
methods? Are the spokes radii or half diameters? These 
and many other questions remain open after half-a-life 
spent more or less among spiders, but we cannot stop to 
solve one of them at one o’clock on an October night. In 
twenty-four hours the garden spiders seem to have done 
all their work for the year, and so we have missed the 
lesson until next summer term. 

Every year, Nature puts us through precisely the 
same curriculum. Every year, we seem to perceive all 
that we see, but almost before the class is over we should 
like to call the object back and correct some impression, 
test some apprehension, or frankly look at some side we 
had omitted from our observation. It is gone, however; 
in May the butter-bur, in June the oil-beetle, in 
August the sand-wasp, in October the spider. In 
summer, especially, the syllabus is so crowded that we 
cannot even make a catalogue of it. The things we know 
already are so interesting that we must see them again, 
to the loss of a thousand unknown things also passing at 
the unhalting speed of a cinematograph film. Repeat 
the film? Yes, a year hence when the things we thought 
we knew have become so dim that we must re-learn them. 
Yet we do add year by year just a little to our grasp of 
detail of the pageant of summer. In some things our 
class-mates help us a little, but in other things each 
scholar must be for himself. If we look back a thousand 
years we do not find the ignorance of our ancestors 
abysmal, while the winter examination of things learned 
reveals the fact that our own knowledge is less than in- 
finitesimal. 

There would not be room to put down a tithe of 
the questions relating to simple and easy observation 
that must go without an answer—until next year. What 
plants do the rabbits leave uneaten? Which comes first 
in the pond, the frog or the newt? Does the butcher- 
bird eat all kinds of humble bees? Do all the owls eat 
shrews? Does such and such a caterpillar feed by day 
or by night? What flower does this kind of leaf pro- 
duce? Do ants sting or bite? Does the female cuckoo 
sing? One or two of these questions are of great 
economic importance, others have frequently been asked 
before, but we confess to have forgotten once more to 
get the answer to them while it was easy. Next year 
the opportunity will recur, and then we shall see. It 
is useless to plead that Nature is not a school but a 
playground. Cricket has the same obligationsas Euclid; 
it must be progressively enjoyed to be enjoyed at all. 
We cannot be content with saying, “ There’s a rabbit,” 
and “ This primrose is yellow.’’ Thank heaven for 80 
many rabbits and such a variety of primroses, but at 
last we insist upon knowing something of their inner 
meaning. 

As in the other universities, the October term seems 
to be the right one in which to begin a new course with 
Nature. We can concentrate now on first principles and 
follow out a few lines of study without the distraction 
that is caused by the multiple interests of June and July. 
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“What becomes of all the houseflies in winter?’’ asks 
someone. We know that they are stricken down every 
autumn by an epidemic. In no year are they permitted 
to die a “ natural death,’’ unless the white mould that 
destroys them in their millions may be called bacillus 
senilensis. But for that, apparently, they might live 
for ever. They have not hit upon the expedient of war 
as a correction of their Malthusian increase ; spiders and 
wasps, having proved entirely inadequate checks, have 
retired into winter oblivion ; surely the flies abolish them- 
selves by a universally fatal epidemic. But whence come 
the flies of next year? We used to think they were 
spontaneously produced, but that belief is now forbidden. 
The main answer is trite, that a small proportion of 
the autumn hordes, by some means immune from the 
disease that sweeps the others like a scythe, find bed- 
rooms for the winter, and continue their baleful race 
when spring returns. There they are, then, asleep in 
this very room, yet we have never found one of them. 
Still less can we say whether some eggs or chrysalids, 
too, lie dormant to continue the scourge if the grown 
insects should fail to awake. 

If the isolated facts of Nature are so slowly accumu- 
lated, how much more difficult is it to assemble them into 
a ruling principle that may give us a clue to the whole 
scheme. Nothing seems clearer now than the truth of 
evolution, yet for generations and ages we had to grope 
along without that algebraic formula for the solution of 
thousands of more concrete problems. In spite of it 
many assert with confidence that in man Nature has 
performed a jump so great as to cut off all below 
us from even a fragmentary share in our reasoning 
faculty. Without the saving testimony of the rocks 
and a thousand plain facts correlated by the Darwinian 
theory, we should be in danger of treating the lower 
animals as one huge class of beings with hereditary in- 
stinct instead of reason, hunger instead of morals, and 
reflex action instead of consciousness. As it is, there is 
one school that sees even in the prudence of the slug a 
glimmering of intelligence, another that finds in every 
limitation of action on the part of the highest of the 
lower animals a proof that no intelligence can exist. In 
the nature of things, the positive claim must win, and 
of the two it is the only possible string whereon to collect 
the scraps that we add each summer to our knowledge of 
behavior. 

One of the curious new incidents that have come to 
the knowledge of the writer this year relates to a viper. 
It was found basking on a hedge bank with its head 
thrust into a small hole. The rest of its body, lying 
along the dappled brown earth, was almost entirely in- 
conspicuous to the human eye. But a sharp-sighted 
enemy of the adder found it and pointed it out to others, 
the reptile not moving for a little noise, but at last pull- 
ing its head out of the hole, realising that it was in 
sight, and quickly vanishing. The head turned out to be 
a good deal more conspicuous than the body, and the 
question arises whether something taught the creature 
to hide the head and leave the body to hide itself. Or 
did false logic or false instinct, each of them shared by 
man with some lesser creatures, suggest the idea of in- 
visibility from that of unseeingness. Was the reptile 
living by night habit because the eye saw nothing but 
darkness, or, to come down with a bump, had it put its 
head in a hole for reasons best known to itself, and 
thus failed to hear the approach of its enemies? Can 
the adder hear sounds, or does it only feel vibration of 
the earth and air? Does it hiss, or is it always silent? 
Does the female adder give refuge to her young in her 
mouth? We did not properly attend to the adder lesson 
last summer. We will take care to do better next time. 

It is a plain piece of prudence in a wild animal to 
Move away when it sees an enemy. As clearly as it can 
see that enemy, that enemy can see it. Thus the stag 
runs from man—except when he is couched brown among 
brown bracken, and therefore far less visible to his 
enemies than they are to him. A man in a green coat 
sometimes forgets that he is less visible than his enemy 
In red, but the stag seems never to forget. He knows 
also that when a dog is about, he is perceptible to another 
sense, that of scent. There are means of hiding from 





the nose as well as from the eye and the ear. We were 
on Exmoor on a day when scent was very poor, and on 
that day the stags scarcely ran at all. Those who knew 
them best said that they knew the scent was poor, and 
that there was therefore little need to run. Surely they 
know, too, how to make the scent poor. Taking to 
water is not merely instinct or chance, nor is the running 
over ground that carries less scent than any other on 
the moor. These must learn like all-knowing man him- 
self, by following nature’s curriculum year after year 
and generation after generation. 





Att. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


To visit the Grafton Galleries this autumn is not a 
spiritual adventure, but it is a very great pleasure. 
One small room contains almost all the works of art, 
but the others are well stocked with fine pictures, to say 
nothing of those documents which, though they move 
no one, possess an absorbing interest for archzxologiste 
and connoisseurs. Besides, in one respect, this exhibi- 
tion of old masters is superior to any that I can remember 
—the rooms have been made beautiful. To wander 
through them, letting the eye roam from wall to wall, 
is a pure joy, for which, by the way, we have to thank 
Mr. Roger Fry, to whose taste and judgment the task 
of hanging was committed. 

Though works of art are rare, those that have been 
secured would hold their own in any company. Indeed, 
the four predella pieces by Duccio would make most 
pictures look common. Beside them “ the find ’’ of the 
year, Masaccio’s ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’’ looks clever ; 
as, in fact, it is. Nevertheless, it is a great work of 
art. It was painted some forty years earlier than the 
Piero della Francescas in the National Gallery, but it is 
more comparable with those masterpieces than with any- 
thing else in England. Like Piero, Masaccio was master 
of a subtle and complex technique, which, unlike Piero, 
he could not subordinate altogether to the expression of 
emotion. His color, however, is almost as luminous, his 
drawing is far more audacious, and this picture is extra- 
ordinarily impressive and even terrible in its plastic 
compression. It is a superb athlete with over-developed 
muscles. Duccio was an accomplished artist; but how 
simple and direct his panels appear on either side of 
it. Masaccio had to be more elaborate because his 
vision was less real to him. Observe how, in “ The 
Call of St. Peter and St. Andrew,’’ Duccio allows 
space to dominate the little figures. It is by in- 
sisting on space that he has expressed his sense of their 
spiritual isolation ; and this he has dared to do because 
he could trust absolutely to his own emotion. The 
reality of his vision is assured by the sincerity of his 
feelings. He has only to express them completely to be 
certain that he has left out nothing. Masaccio’s concep- 
tion is grander, but in it there are gaps; and these, for 
all his cunning, we detect, because the lines and colors 
that cover them stand for nothing that has been felt. 
He has summoned the intellect to make good his emo- 
tional deficiencies ; and the result is a certain amount of 
brilliant padding. 

Less beautiful, but not less significant, than the 
Duccios is the picture of Christ (“Salvator Mundi ’’) 
attributed to Giotto. If it be by the master it cannot 
be classed among his greatest works only because it 
expresses a less passionate mood. What it does express 
is what Giotto must have felt in his ordinary moments. 
It is not a picture of the Son of God; it is a picture of 
a holy man. But to an artist, to one who perceives the 
universal in the particular, a holy man, or a man of any 
sort for that matter, is a far more moving sight than the 
Heavenly Host would be to a prosperous academician. 

Opposite the Duccios hangs a beautiful little panel 
by Taddeo Gaddi, and close to that another, hardly less 
beautiful, by Lorenzo Monaco. In such company the 
emptiness of Bernardo Daddi’s elaborate polyptych is 
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made cruelly manifest. Here is a man trying to do what 
the masters did, without feeling what they felt. The 
two Signorellis, on the other hand, hold their own 
handsomely ; and it is instructive to observe how, to 
gain significance, this great painter, with all the science 
of the Renaissance at his fingers’ ends, was willing to 
push simplification to a point that would be called per- 
versity in a modern. 

Art overflows into the big room in the shape of 
Piero di Cosimo’s “ Hylas and the Nymphs.’’ This is a 
charming example of humorous art—something very 
different from comic pictures. A comic picture, such as 
one may find in ‘‘ Punch”’ or the Tate Gallery, is a 
more or less commonplace design to which a joke is 
pinned by means of a grimace, a ridiculous gesture, or 
some such conventional tin-tack. Facetious tags of this 
sort are neither worse nor better than the legends that 
issue from the explanatory mouths of Victorian wags. 
Piero di Cosimo is more fundamental. It is the essential 
comedy of an object, a character, or a situation that he 
expresses. He reveals the implicit humor of things in- 
stead of loading them with elaborate funniness. 

The big room contains four Rembrandts, one 
of which, the portrait of ‘‘ Caterina Hooghset,’’ is 
a magnificent example of the well-made, highly finished, 
professional picture. Asa work of art, as an expression of 
emotion that is to say, it is, of course, worthless ; but it is 
probably the picture that, above all others in this ex- 
hibition, will provoke the covetousness of collectors. To 
set against this we have “ Jacob Swooning at the Sight of 
Joseph’s Coat,’’ in general effect a piece of rhetoric, but 
full of finely felt passages. Taken together, however, 
the four pictures tend to confirm my belief that never, 
save perhaps in some of the late drawings, did Rem- 
brandt succeed in overcoming the limitations imposed 
on him by the seventeenth century. Nicolas Poussin 
came nearer achieving that feat. Indeed, he did achieve 
it completely, though not in the superb, but by no means 
characteristic, “ Bacchanal’’ that kills everything else 
on the far wall of the big room. Poussin reminds one 
of Racine. He does not say what he has to say in spite 
of the conventions; he actually makes the conventions 
expressive. 

Before the end of the sixteenth century painters had 
almost ceased to be artists. There are exceptions, of 
course, but they are more obvious than numerous; 
the majority may be divided roughly into two varieties of 
the same species. There were the austere craftsmen 
whose sole object was to paint well in the tradition be- 
queathed by the late Renaissance. For them art meant 
something wholly divorced from life. Artists were no 
more concerned with expression than acrobats. Paint- 
ing pictures was, like playing chess, a human activity 
fenced off from the rest of life by a code of arbitrary 
laws. Only, whereas chess is generally supposed to be 
a means to pleasure, painting was an end in itself. It 
was a matter for experts, to be appreciated by experts; 
and to enjoy such pictures as the Ruisdaels, Hobbemas, 
and Wynatts, we must get ourselves into the frame of 
mind of an expert. To the other variety belong the men 
who came more nearly into touch with life as purveyors 
of furniture to the nobility and gentry. Some canvases 
by Reynolds, Romney, and Gainsborough, represent 
poorly this pleasant and profitable industry, of which a 
juster opinion can be formed by studying the two pictures 
by Guardi, the Moroni, the Sassoferrato, the Frans Hals, 
the pretty little ‘‘ Lady Writing ’’ by Terborgh, the so- 
called Titian, the pseudo Holbein, and the portrait by the 
late G. F. Watts. Though they lived closer to the 
outside world than the conscientious bores, the men of 
the caterer class had no more call to bother about reality. 
Instead, they had tradition. According to that tradi- 
tion gentlemen were what the poets said they were in 
their dedications, and gentlemen’s wives and daughters 
what Pope, in his satire, said they were not. Around 
the traditional gentleman the traditional world groups 
itself, traditional parks and mansions, dogs, horses, 
game, and peasants, traditional gods and heroes, tradi- 
tional characters in Roman History, traditional fauna, 
traditional flora, and traditional religion. Out of these 
a competent workman should be able, at reasonable 





notice, to manufacture a handsome panel for the dining- 
room or an elegant knick-knack for the boudoir. 

We need not be angry with the picture-makers, 
To be sure, they have nothing to say; but, then, how 
admirably some of them say it. If one can forget all 
about sincere emotions and spiritual values, all about the 
real world that underlies the superficial, the essential 
that underlies the accidental, if only one can forget the 
subject matter of art, how satisfactory these pictures 
are. Certainly it is better to prize a picture for its skil- 
fulness than for its rarity. A taste for good workman- 
ship is better than philately. Also, it is better than 
mere archeological curiosity which alone can give interest, 
to such a picture as No. 46, “ Portrait of a Warrior,’ or 
its neighbor, “ The Bosanquet Family,’’ by Romney. 
An authentic scrap of the painter’s shift, or, indeed, of 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s, would be as serviceable a pretext 
for laborious investigation and speculation of all sorts. 
But, after all, why should the student be denied his 
pleasures? This kind of exhibition is intended for him 
as much zs another; and the indefatigable scholarship 
of Mr. Maurice Brockwell has provided him with a cata- 
logue which will hold his attention long after the pictures 


have become tedious. 
c. = 





Short Studies. 


EIGHT O’CLOCK. 


A Woman. 
A GIRL. 
A CaILp. 


It is the dark part of a morning in February: ina 
little while the sun will break through the blackness and a 
grey light will creep through the window of the living- 
room in a small house in South London, where a Woman, 
aged beyond her years, which are thirty-three, is kneeling 
at a chair. Her hands are clenched together, and her 
eyes are fixed intently on the sky. Her lips move slowly 
and regularly, and sometimes she cries out, “ Oh, God! 
Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ There is no other sound in the 
room, save the ticking of a clock. There is silence, and 
then THe Woman, beating her hands together, cries out 
again, ‘““Oh, God! Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ The door 
opens and a Giru, whose age is twenty-two, enters, feeling 
her way in the dark. 


Tue Girt: Are you there, Jenny? 
THe Woman: Oh, God! Oh, God! 
THE Girt: Jenny! 
THe Woman: Oh, God! 
Tue Girt reaches THE Woman and kneels down 
beside her. 
Tue Girt: Don’t, Jenny! 
THE Woman: Oh! 
THe Giri: It’s me! 
I’m with you, dear. 
for the best! 
THE Grrw’s voice breaks, and she sobs. 
THe Woman: They will! I know they will! There's 
no mercy! 
Tue Grr: It’s a sore time for you! 
Tue Woman: They don’t think of me! 
silent for a few moments.) What’s the time? 
Tue Girt gets up from her knees and feels her 
way towards the fireplace. 
Tue Giri: It’s too dark—I can’t see the clock. 
THe Woman: Strike a match, and see. 
THE Girt strikes a match and looks at the clock. 
Tue Grew: It’s just after seven o’clock! 
THe Woman (burying her face in her hands): Oh, 
God! Oh, God! 
THe Girt: Sometimes they’re saved at the last 
minute. 
THe Woman does not reply. She sways before the 
chair, and moans piteously. Neither speaks. 
Tue Giri stands in the centre of the room 


Lizzie! Your sister, Jenny! 
Don’t take on so! It’s—it’s all 
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indeterminately ; then she breaks out pas- 
svonately. 

THE Giri: Oh, they won’t do it! It ’ud be wicked 
of them to do it! He never meant any harm. It was 
the drink. 

THE Woman: There never was a better man when 
he was sober—wouldn’t hurt anyone! 

THE Gir: They ought to make allowances! He was 
sorry after he done it. 

Toe Woman: They never make allowances! 

THE Girt: The people signed a petition for him! 
His wife signed it, too! If she could forgive, why can’t 
they ? 

"ton Woman: They never forgive. 

THE Girt: They can’t take no notice of the petition. 
The clergyman signed it! And the Mayor! ‘ 

THE Woman: They’ll do it—oh, they’ll do it! 

THe Giri: It was in anger he done it; and they’re 
not angry. He didn’t know what he was doing; and 
they do. Oh, it’s wicked, it’s wicked! It ought not 
to be allowed! 

THe Woman: Oh! Oh! Oh! 

THe Girt: Why doesn’t someone tell them? 

THe Woman: They wouldn’t listen. (She holds up 
her hand towards the darkness.) Oh, God, make them 
listen! Stop them, oh God! Soften their hearts! .. . 

A Cuitp’s voice is heard outside the room. 

THE Cuitp: Mother! 

THe Woman: They have no hearts to soften! 

THe Cuitp: Mother! 

Tue Giri: There’s Maggie calling you! 

THE WomMAN crieg convulsively. 

THe Curtp: Mother! 

THE Girt: What is it, dear? 

She opens the door, and Tue Cuitp, in her night- 
dress, is seen standing in the doorway. 

Tue Cuitp: Is Daddy hanged yet, Aunt Lizzie? 

Tue Girw gathers Tue Cuitp up in her arms, and 
stops her mouth with hysterical kisses. 

Tue CuiLp: You said he’d be hanged to-day, Aunt 
Lizzie! Is it time yet? 

THE Woman: Oh, God! Oh, God! Oh, God! 

THE Giri: Don’t, dearie, don’t say that! 

Tue Cuitp: It’s so dark! Will it hurt him, Aunt 
Lizzie ? 

Tue Giri: Don’t, don’t! 

THe CuiLp climbs out of THe Grrw’s arms, and 
goes to her mother. 

THe Cuitp: Is he hanged yet, mother? 

THe Woman: No, dear! 

Tue Cuitp: Aren’t they going to, mother? You 
said they would hang him in the morning, and it’s 
the morning now! It is the morning, isn’t it? 

THe Woman: Oh! 

Tue Girt: Mebbe, they’ll let him off, dear! 

Tue City: No, they won’t! I heard a man say 
Daddy ’d be finished to-day! He said I’d be an orphan 
to-morrow, and it’s to-morrow now! Isn’t it? 

Tue Giri: Yes, dear! 

It has become lighter and Tue Woman and Tue 
Girt and Tue Cuitp are more distinctly seen. 

Tue Cuitp: He did that, and a boy laughed. 

Sue makes the motion of a rope being tied round 
the throat, and puts out her tongue in the 
manner of the strangled. 

Tae Girt: You shouldn’t listen to them. 

Tue Cuitp: Will it be long before he’s hanged? 

Tue Girt: Don’t talk like that, dearie! 

Tue Cuitp: Will it be long? 

Tue Girt: Not long, dear! 

Tue Cump: What time will they hang him? 

Tae Woman: Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Tue Girt: Don’t, dear; your poor Mother! Go to 
bed like a good girl! 

Tue Cuitp: I want to stay till Daddy is 

Tue Giri: Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t! 

THe Cutty (whimpering) : I don’t want to go to bed. 

Tue Woman: Give her to me. 

Tue Girt takes Tue Curtin in her arms and carries 
her to Tut Woman. Tue Cuitp kneels beside 











her mother, who puts her arm round her, and 
buries her face in her hair. 

Tue Cup: It’s getting light, mother! 

THe Woman: What’s the time? 

Tue Giri: It’s a quarter to eight. (Her voice is 
dry and hard.) 

THe Woman: A quarter to! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

THe Woman sobs. Tue Cuitp fondles her, but, 
obtaining no response, whimpers vaguely. 
Tue Giru stands passively by the fireplace. 
There is silence for a little while. 

Tue Giri: They’ll be ready now. 

THe Woman: What’s that? 

Tue Girt: They’!l be making preparations! 

THe Woman: Oh! 

Tue Grrv: I saw a picture of it once. . . They 
strap their arms and legs! . . . 

Tue Cuitp: Will it hurt him, Aunt Lizzie? 

Tue Girt: I wonder what he feels like! 

Tue CuriLp: Aunt Lizzie, will it hurt him? 

Tue Girt: They’ll be standing round him—gaping 
at him. (She runs frantically to the window, and beats 
her hands against the glass.) Oh, God! God! stop it, 
stop it! He’s only one, and they’ve got him tied! 
Give him a chance! . . . 

THe Woman: He'll be dead soon. Oh, my man, my 
man ! 

Tue Cuitp: I want my father! 

THe Woman (clutching Toe Cump to her 
hysterically): You'll never see him again. It’s us as 
has to bear it. They never think of us. 

Tue Girt: It’s nearly eight o’clock! 

Tae Woman: Pray for your father, dear! 

Tue Cuitp: Yes, mother. (THe Cuitp covers her 
face with her hands.) 

Tue Grew: To be living now, and dead in a minute! 
(Passionately) It’s not right, it’s not right! It’s 
killing! Murder, murder! 

THe Woman: It’s the law! 

Tue Cuitp: What’li I say, mother? 

THe Woman: Just close your eyes, dear, and pray. 

There is quiet in the room. Tue Woman and 
Toe Cup kneel beside each other, Tue 
Cuitp with her face covered with her hands, 
THe Woman with her face buried in the chair. 
Tue Giri stands at the window, her hands 
strained against the glass. The dull boom of 
a clock is heard striking the hour of eight. 
At the first stroke Tot Woman jumps to her 
feet, and runs shrieking to the window. 

Tue Woman: No, no, no, don’t do it! He’s a good 
man, he wouldn’t ! Oh! (She falls, weeping, to 
the ground.) 

The clock continues to boom out the hour of eight. 
But for this and the choked sobs of Tue 
Woman, there is silence. Presently, both 
cease. There is quiet. 

THE CuILp (uncovering her face): Is he hanged yet, 
Aunt Lizzie? 





It becomes light. 
Sr. Jonn G. Ervine. 





Letters from the Empire. 





WHY LAURIER WAS BEATEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—On the eve of election day in the Dominion of 
Canada, the most sanguine opponent of the reciprocity 
agreement — the “ News” of Toronto — predicted a 
majority of nineteen for Borden and the Conservatives ; 
and the “ News’’ was not very confident in tone when 
it made this prediction. Since election day the news- 
papers of both parties and the bewildered politicians 
have been trying to ascertain and marshal the causes 
which have given Borden and Foster, the Conservative 
leaders, a majority of forty-five in the newly-elected 
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House of Commons, and thereby wiped out the reci- 
procity agreement. 

The most obvious of these causes is—to use a phrase 
that was almost wearisomely in service in this country 
for a few months after the fistic festival in which Mr. 
John Arthur Johnson and Mr. James Jeffries and all 
the rest of us of the civilised world participated at Reno 
on the 4th of July, 1910—that Laurier “ could not come 
back.’’ Laurier used to be a Democrat and a Liberal, 
a peculiar combinationina politician who is from Quebec, 
and of the Church that is dominant in French Canada. 
From 1887 to 1896, when he was leader of the Opposition 
at Ottawa, Laurier’s position was not unlike that held 
by the much-esteemed Jeffries for sixty days before the 
festival at Reno. Laurier was the hope of Liberalism in 
Canada; and during those nine years there seemed 
abundant ground for the expectations which centred in 
the comely and eloquent French-Canadian lawyer, who, 
in close association with Cartwright and Mills and 
Paterson, was continuously battling with the privileged 
new Feudalism and with the other powers of reaction— 
political and ecclesiastical—long well-entrenched at 
Ottawa. In those years Laurier could hold and thrill an 
audience of Liberals in Ottawa, just as Bright or Cham- 
berlain could hold and thrill audiences of Radicals in 
Birmingham or Manchester. 

Under Laurier’s lead, from 1887 to 1896 Canadian 
Liberals followed a gleam. There was idealism in 
Canadian Liberalism of those days. There was the spirit 
that had actuated the Liberals of Ontario, who, earlier in 
the nineteenth century, had, at much risk, successfully 
waged the battle for self-government, and had thereby 
ended Family Compact and Downing Street rule in all 
the British North-American provinces. During those 
nine years there was a Liberal opposition at Ottawa that 
counted for something. There was an opposition of 
which the Conservative Governments were afraid, and 
which, to some extent, checked the reaction and graft 
that were characteristic of the Conservative Governments 
from 1878 to 1896. Moreover, and quite as important 
as the service rendered to the Dominion in the House of 
Commons at Ottawa, there was a continuous propaganda 
of Liberal principles in at least five of the then seven 
provinces of the Dominion. 

The triumphal culmination of this propaganda came 
in 1893 with the Liberal national convention at Ottawa 
—the greatest Liberal demonstration ever held in any of 
the four over-sea Dominions. The inspiration of this 
great meeting diffused itself all over Canada. The 
general election, which was thought to be at hand when 
the Ottawa convention was called, did not come for nearly 
three years. But there was no evaporation of the enthu- 
siasm and inspiration born of the Ottawa convention of 
June, 1893. The messages of hope sent out from that 
convention by Laurier, Cartwright, and Mowat were the 
mainstay of Canadian Liberals when they went into the 
momentous election of 1896; and the result of this con- 
tinuous propaganda of Liberal principles and of the 
enthusiasm for Liberalism born of the Ottawa convention 
was a victory for Laurier and Cartwright at the general 
election of 1896. 

At the time of their downfall, the Conservatives had 
been in power for nearly eighteen years, and the work 
awaiting a Liberal Government was piled up mountains 
high. Laurier was continuously in power from 1896 to 
the general election of September 21st last, and at no time 
during these fifteen years has he had the support of a 
majority of less than forty or forty-five in the House of 
Commons. But the work awaiting a real Liberal Govern- 
ment at Ottawa to-day is quite as large as it was when 
Laurier became Premier in 1896. Moreover, the diffi- 
culties in the way to-day are infinitely greater than in 
_ 1896; and the most serious of these difficulties are the 
creation of Laurier. Liberalism was promptly abandoned 
by Laurier as soon as he was in power. He and his 
colleagues—Cartwright, Fielding, Mills, Paterson, 
Davies, Mowat, Mulock, and Sifton—turned their backs, 
in 1896, on every principle that had been embodied in 
the Ottawa Liberal programme of 1893. 

The Big Business Interests from 1896 to 1911 fared 


' 





—————= 


even better with Laurier in power than they had fared 
during the eighteen years that the Conservatives were in 
control of the government. The Canadian manufac- 
turers had more generous protection in the tariff than 
from 1879 to 1896; while, as regards bounties to the 
promoters of iron and steel companies, where the Con- 
servatives had bestowed tens of thousands of dollars the 
Laurier Government lavished millions. It was the same 
with the promoters of railways, steamship services, and 
bridge and dry-dock undertakings. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Quebec was as tenderly cared for by Laurier, 
when Saskatchewan and Alberta were admitted as 
provinces, as the interests of the Church had been safe- 
guarded by Macdonald or Tupper. Grafts on the 
Treasury and on the public domain have been fully as 
characteristic of Laurier’s rule at Ottawa as of the rule 
of any of the four Conservative Premiers who preceded 
him. There was not a gleam or a spark of the old 
Liberalism at Ottawa from July, 1896, to January, 1911. 
The New Feudalism was as absolutely in control as it had 
been at any time between 1879 and 1896. 

During the first fourteen years that Laurier was in 
power he made no attempt to re-attach himself to the 
Liberal principles that he had so readily thrown aside 
when he became Premier ; and it was a peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances that led him, in January last, to 
revert partially to one of the old principles of Canadian 
Liberalism. These circumstances, which to-day account 
for the fact that Laurier is no longer Premier, were the 
revolt of the grain-growers of the West against the 
Dominion tariff, and Mr. Taft’s overtures for reciprocity. 
Had there been no revolt of the organised grain-growers 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta against the 
high duties—had Laurier not gone through the humiliat- 
ing and daunting experience of his tour of the West in 
the summer of 1910—Mr. Taft’s overtures would have 
been declined. 

To accept them meant, for Laurier, a break with the 
New Feudalism to which he and his colleagues of the 
Cabinets from 1897 had been continuously and almost 
subserviently loyal. But the grain-growers of the West 
in the winter of 1910-11 were exigent in their demands 
for reciprocity, as well as for an increase in the British 
preference and a general reduction of the tariff. The 
grain-growing provinces then returned twenty-seven 
members to the House of Commons. But all the increase 
of population in Canada during the last ten years has 
been in the provinces west of Lake Superior ; and it was 
expected that, in the reapportionment after the census of 
June, 1911, the number of members from Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta would be increased to forty 
or forty-one. .The expectation last winter, also, was that 
this redistribution would be made before the general 
election ; so that when Laurier was confronted with Pre- 
sident Taft’s offer of reciprocity, there was the likelihood 
that the revolt of the grain-growers would make itself 
felt at the first general election on the new apportion- 
ment. 

It seemed an opportunity for Laurier ; and he grasped 
it in the hope that, as he was exercising the greatest care 
not to sacrifice any of the effective protection of any of 
the manufacturers, there would be no opposition to re 
ciprocity from the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
ard the Big Business Interests. From 1897 onward 
Laurier had done much for the Big Business Interests— 
quite as much as any Conservative Administration could 
have done. Scores of the millionaires of the Dominion 
could not have been in the millionaire class had not 
Laurier abandoned Liberalism in 1896, and thrown in 
his lot with the New Feudalism. But there is no grati- 
tude in politics. Neither is gratitude characteristic of 
the New Feudalism. The New Feudalism will use 8 
politician just as long as he will serve it, but if he shows 
signs of desiring a little freedom, it will throw him on to 
the scrap heap. This is what happened to Laurier. Heis 
out of power to-day because the New Feudalism deserted 
him, and put its influence and its financial resources at 
the service of the Conservatives and the opponents of 
reciprocity. 

Hundreds of columns were printed in the Canadiat 
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newspapers explaining the objections of the New 
Feudalism to reciprocity, and thousands of speeches on 
the same theme were made from platforms all over the 
Dominion. But the most concise and the most accurate 
explanation was that of a Nova Scotia manufacturer of 
motors—Mr. Thomas Fraser, of New Glasgow—who was 
interviewed by the Halifax correspondent of the ‘‘ Toronto 
Globe’’ five days beforetheelection. ‘‘The worst feature 
I see in the reciprocity agreement,’’ said Mr. Fraser, who 
himself favored the agreement, ‘‘ is that you are going 
to show the farmers and the fishermen just how much 
power they have; and unless they will use that power 
— and wisely, it is all up with the protective 
tariff.’’ 

The New Feudalism, with this apprehension, used 
all its power in the recent election to defeat the grain- 
growers of the West and the farmers of the older 
provinces, in their movement for lower duties on British 
manufactures and a general reduction of the tariff. It 
was not so much a fight against reciprocity as a fight 
against any movement for lower duties that might 
develop out of the success of Laurier’s reciprocity policy, 
that the New Feudalism waged with such amazing vigor. 
Realisation of the real purpose of the fight against 
reciprocity came late to Laurierand hiscolleagues. There 
would have been no reciprocity agreement had Laurier 
foreseen that the New Feudalism would break away from 
him so completely, and would throw all its great power 
and its vast resources to the Conservatives. As it was, 
and as the bitter struggle developed, had Laurier gone to 
the country, not on Reciprocity, but on a tariff to wipe 
out the last vestige of Protection—such a tariff as was 
solemnly promised in the Ottawa Liberal programme of 
1893—the New Feudalism could not have opposed him 
with greater vigor, or more vituperative vehemence, 
than characterised its recent electoral campaign. 

It was the New Feudalism that raised the cry of 
annexation, and infused into it all the rancor against 
the United States by which its use was marked. It was 
the New Feudalism, that since 1897 has persistently and 
successfully assailed the policy of lower duties on imports 
from Britain, that raised and worked the cry that the 
British connection was in peril. It was the New 
Feudalism that put pressure on workpeople all over the 
Dominion to vote against Laurier; and it was the New 
Feudalism—always stridently Imperial—that joined 
forces with Bourassa and French Canadian Nationalism, 
and which threw the weight of its influences and re- 
sources into the campaign in Ontario, which vaunts 
itself on being the most loyal to the British connection 
of all the provinces, and where party lines to-day are 
those of issues settled three generations ago. 

In the face of all these adverse conditions, nearly all 
due to the fact that the New Feudalism had ceased to 
have any use for him, Laurier failed to “ come back ’’— 
failed to revive the enthusiasm for democracy and 
Liberalism, which had carried him into power in 1896. 
Liberals the world over must regret the defeat of the 
Reciprocity Bill that was pending at Ottawa. Apart 
from the disaster to reciprocity, it is inconceivable that 
many Liberals can regret the disaster to the Laurier 
Cabinet——a Cabinet which, since 1896, has given the 
Dominion a Government so scandalously corrupt that it 
would not have been tolerated in any other part of the 
British Empire beyond a single Parliament. 

To-day the Liberal party isa ruin. There has been 
no propaganda of Liberal principles—in Parliament, in 
the Press, or on the platform—always excepting the 
movement of the farmers and grain-growers, since 1896. 
The building-up of a new Liberal party will have to begin 
at once. Otherwise, without an effective Opposition at 
Ottawa, and without a propaganda of Liberalism in the 
constituencies, the New Feudalism will be more powerful, 
and will use its power more audaciously, with the Con- 
Servatives in office, than it did when Laurier was its 
political mainstay, and when it seemed that no crisis 
could break Laurier’s hold on the Dominion.—Yours, 

” 
Epwarp Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Letters to the Editor. 


PEACE AND THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—What do we mean by the Entente Cordiale? Is ita 
mere vague assurance of goodwill, such as a sensible and ap- 
preciative people should have with all its free neighbors ; 


or is it a promise definitely registered, or ambiguously held _ 


out, that we English will back France in quarrels which 
do not concern us? This apparently insoluble question has 
kept recurring to me during these ten days in the French 
provinces, suggested by the amazing willingness for war, 
manifested by such of my French friends as I have happened 
to meet or to hear from during the Morocco discussion. These 
French friends of mine are Intellectuals, Liberals, old Drey- 
fusard stalwarts. When I saw them last they were passionate 
lovers of peace, anti-nationalists, anti-militarists, Goethians, 
Nietzschians, Wagnerians—in short, the type of that Olivier 
whom the greatest of French, and perhaps of all recent novels, 
has shown us as the Jonathan of the German composer, Jean 
Christophe. These same people I now find oddly changed, 
the habitual formule about peace and progress still on their 
lips, but in every allusion, every tone of voice, and every 
glance the willingness, the barely repressed longing, for war. 
One who has himself written a splendid tribute to German 
genius now writes me these astounding words: “ Germany 
wants to make us her vassals, not in politics only, but in 
art, in literature, and in science.’? Another, the recent host of 
German writers, pointed to the poplared meadows around, 
and suddenly remarked: “ You would not have these places 
given over to German junkers, would you?”’ I pretended 
not to understand (as I have done all along this time), and 
laughingly bade him beware of the tyrants, reactionary or 
syndicalist, whom France herself may be preparing 
for her use. But my heart was in reality very heavy, 
and when we took leave of one another, just as the 
post had brought tidings of some better agreements 
between Paris and Berlin, I saw ‘and felt quite plainly 
that my words of congratulation on the escaped danger found 
no real echo in my friend, and that I was leaving him behind, 
and leaving hundreds like him, muttering the words he had 
spoken before the reassuring newspaper had arrived: “ We 
had taken all our measures; if it does not come now, it wiii 
come in the spring.” 

Now, why should a war between France and Germany 
come now or next spring more than at any other moment in 
these forty years which have elapsed since Germany, so often 
mutilated, and so continually threatened with mutilation by 
the Louis XIV. and Napoleon—the “ Nous l’avons eu votre 
Rhin Allemand ’—habits of France, had imitated the lament- 
able example, and mutilated France in her turn? Why have 
the two-score years, the two generations, of wisdom and 
patience suddenly come to an end over a supposed national 
affront, which is of the same sort as that of Fashoda? 

Surely if war between France and Germany come now, 
‘‘or in the spring,’’ we English, even we absent-minded 
English Liberals, will be largely responsible. I will not 
speak of those short-sighted English jingoes who may think 
it smart policy to egg on an excitable, sentimental France 
against a Germany whose chief offence is that we will not 
recognise her inevitable and legitimate economical expansion. 
And here comes in my question about the Entente 
Cordiale, and its unexplained, ambiguous, misleading, mis- 
chievous meaning. If England intended to pledge herself 
to fight for France whenever France got tired of peace, surely 
we English people ought to have been told of so monstrous 
an agreement and been given an opportunity of refusing 
to make it. If, as is more probable, no such agreement was 
ever come to, then surely all France ought to have fair 
warning that we are not going to espouse other folks’ 
quarrels. Surely, in this case, we ought not, from indif- 
ference or self-seekingness, to allow a people towards whom 
we are supposed to feel cordially to rush to their ruin 
perhaps, or, at all events, to rush into becoming a danger 
to all civilisation and progress. Such using of one nation 
against another is old-fashioned and short-sighted, let alone 
ungenerous, policy, of the sort whose maxim of “divide and 
govern” has made England hated and suspected in the past. It 
leaves us open to the daily German reproach that our envy 
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is surrounding a competitor who ought to be an equal 
with difficulties and disadvantages. And, at the same time, 
unless we allow ourselves to be dragged into war because we 
have fomented it by our misleading promises, we shall de- 
serve even more the old reproach of “ perfidy ’’ from our 
French friends for allowing them to imagine that they can 
get their Revanche with our help. 

Surely all this is, to say the least of it, rather humiliat- 
ing to one’s English sense of fair play; and surely this 
would be the moment—without letting ill-will and war- 
like preparations increase on both sides—when English 
Radicals ought to find out and so let their French neigh- 
bors know what is exactly meant by this mealy-mouthed 
ambiguity called the Entente Cordiale, and to begin ridding 
the world of such secret alliances, dual or triple, which 
have become a dangerous anachronism in these days of tele- 
graphs and telephones, and, alas! of sensational and eaves- 
dropping journalism. 

Will you, Mr. Editor, lay these traveller’s reflections 
before our Radical friends ?—Yours, &c., 

VERNON LEE. 

Autun, September 27th, 1911. 


THE FINANCE OF HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Thomas Lough has completely missed the 
point of my letter in your issue of September 16th. He ap- 
pears to think that I attempted to controvert Mr. Oldham’s 
‘* sound views that the safety of Ireland under Home Rule 
depends on economy.’’ I had no such intention. I fully 
agree with that proposition. What I did attempt to show 
is that Mr. Oldham’s statement—that the purely domestic 
expenditure ‘‘ is at the present moment just about double 
what a normal expenditure in Ireland ought to be ’’—is ex- 
aggerated and untenable. I sought to prove this by taking 
the figures given by Mr. Oldham himself—I gave them in 
round figures—of certain items showing increased expendi- 
ture since 1892, and asking how these could be substantially 
reduced. 

I never argued, as apparently Mr. Lough thinks, 
that this expenditure should be constant; I merely sug- 
gested that, having regard to the course of Irish history 
and the resulting economic condition of the country, the 
increase in the expenditure complained of is, from the Irish 
point of view, justifiable and desirable. Mr. Lough ap- 
parently implies that the fact that expenditure in Ireland 
is now double what it was sixteen years ago is regrettable. 
That argument I can understand from an English point of 
view, but not from an Irish. Sixteen years ago the British 
Exchequer had a surplus of some millions a year from Irish 
revenue. This surplus has now given place to a deficit. 
Surely the Irish people have gained economically by the 
transaction. The measure of Ireland’s gain is Great 
Britain’s loss. Any Irish old-age pensioner will be able to 
explain this to Mr. Lough; but he will at the same time 
probably be glad to get from Mr. Lough an explanation of 
his opinion that, ‘‘ considering the scale of living, the rate 
of new pensions might well be reduced.’’ Why new? If 
the financing of old age pensions is to be thrown on purely 
Irish revenue, undoubtedly the rate must be reduced, but 
Mr. Lough here, probably unwittingly, presents to the Irish 
people a powerful argument against Home Rule—certainly 
against a change in the financial relations,between Great 
Britain and Ireland as they exist at present. Mr. Lough 
attacks the accuracy of my figures. As I explained, I took 
these, in round terms, from Mr. Oldham’s paper, read 
before the British Association, and merely adopted them in 
my questions. - I had no other figures at hand when I wrote. 
I have now looked into the Estimates for 1911-12, with 
which Mr. Lough corrects Mr. Oldham, and find that they 
make my case much stronger. With them I would like 
very shortly to test Mr. Lough’s understanding of Irish 
financial arrangements. 

My proposition is that, having regard to the course of 
English government of Ireland, it would be impossible, 
‘* at the present time,’’ to reduce the cost of administration 
by one-half, as Mr. Oldham argues. I asked what items 
could be so largely cut down as would produce this result. 
Mr. Lough would apparently begin by cutting down new 











old age pensions. I admit that by that process and method 
you could largely reduce expenditure, but, at the same 
time, you would throw large areas of Ireland again into a 
slough of despondency. As I have recently heard a peasant 
in Connemara say, “ the man who gave us old age pensions 
has done more for us than any other living person.’”” And 
there are few more popular names in the West of Ireland 
than that of Mr. Lloyd George. 

Then we come to the cost of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Oldham gives the cost as £415,000. I gave 
it as £400,000. Mr. Lough says it costs about half that 
sum. He, at the same time, absolutely misquotes my letter, 
and does this in inverted commas. I never wrote that the 
Department of Agriculture ‘‘ costs £400,000 a year, and 
the Congested Districts Board absorbs £250,000 more.” I 
am aware that the Estimates for the Department include the 
large sum added by Mr. Birrell’s Land Act to the finances 
of the Congested Districts Board. I cannot take up your 
space by analysing the figures in the Estimates in detail, 
but I would like to know what items could at present be sub- 
stantially cut down. 

Mr. Lough finally comes to the Land Commission vote, 
which, he correctly says, ‘“‘this year’’ amounts to 
£544,395 ; while last year it was only £414,500, according 
to Mr. Oldham. He then proceeds to show “‘ how easily and 
certainly it will fall to half.’’ He would be nearer the 
truth had he written that in some years hence “ it will rise 


, to double.”’ He airily discusses the bonus granted by the 


British Parliament to the landlord garrison as something 
‘* with which Ireland has not, and never had, anything to 
do ’’—except that without it we would be still saddled with 
our old land system. The charge for this bonus on this 
year’s Estimates is £190,000 for interest and sinking fund. 
A sum in arithmetic will show that at 3} per cent. this re- 
presents a capital sum of £6,000,000 already paid. As the 
bonus by the time that all the agricultural land in Ireland 
is sold will amount to probably three times that figure, the 
charge for it should come to upwards of £600,000 a year. 
Mr. Lough is equally light-hearted with respect to the 
charge of £75,000 on the Estimates ‘‘ for loss in floating 
loans, owing to the blunders of the Treasury.’’ Evidently 
he believes that the Treasury is responsible for the rate of 
interest prevailing in the Money Market, and he forgets 
that, had the Treasury secured itself and made no loss in 
floating loans, it would have been at the expense of either 
Irish landlords and tenants or of Irish ratepayers. The 
£75,000 in the Estimates for this item is, of course, in ad- 
dition to the exhausted ‘‘ development grant,’’ and, as from 
the figures given in the last report of the Estates Com- 
missioners there is yet £40,000,000 of purchase money in 
pending cases to be provided, it is evident that, if the money 
is obtained at the same rate as formerly, it will mean that 
an addition of £200,000 a year will have to be made to the 
Land Commissioners’ Vote. 

Of course, if the British people take over all these 
charges, Irish expenditure can be enormously reduced, but 
until this is done someone must pay, and it is useless to 
say that the cost of Irish administration can be cut down 
at present to one-half. That can only be done by either cur- 
tailing the work or transferring the liability.—Yours, &c., 


ADMINISTRATOR. 
October 3rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The discussion of Home Rule Finance in Tat 
NaTIon is extremely interesting and valuable. The views 
of “ Administrator,” however, seem to me much nearer the 
reality of the matter than those either of Professor Oldham 
or of Mr. Thomas Lough. “ Administrator ” admitted that “a 
few hundred thousand pounds ’’ can “ eventually ” be saved on 
Irish administration. There are the salaries of the judges 
and the cost of the police—though even these economies 
cannot be effected in a day or a year—and there may be 
some savings on the Land Commission Vote, as Mr. Lough 
says. Professor Kettle has reminded us in his recent 
pamphlet that some of the expenditure which is often 
advertised as a British “gift’’ to Ireland, and which many 
Englishmen think has been generously shouldered by 4 
benevolent Imperial Exchequer, is, in reality, carefully 
debited to Ireland’s separate account. But against the 
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economies mentioned there must be set a considerably 
increased expenditure on other heads if Ireland is to ad- 
vance. It is admitted all round that the Irish primary 
schools are in a shocking condition in many places, whilst 
Mr. Lloyd George only recently confessed himself astounded 
when the facts as to the salaries and pensions of the Irish 
school-teachers were brought before him. By such under- 
payment Irish education is seriously imperilled. Moreover, 
the percentage of children attending school in many districts 
in Ireland is not as high as it ought to be in a progressive 
nation. The raising of this percentage means increased 
expenditure. Much of this extra cost for education should, 
of course, be in the form of local rates, and there must be 
set up in Ireland, all clerical opposition notwithstanding, 
some form of local control of the schools. But when all is 
said and done, there will be many demands for necessary 
and fruitful spending in Ireland in the near future. 

The ideals before Ireland, in this matter, if one may 
put it colloquially, are cheap and nasty government on the 
one hand, wise and helpful expenditure on the other. It 
would be unfortunate if the first view prevailed. Professor 
Oldham is one of the most sincere and scrupulous thinkers 
in Ireland. But, I believe, it would be admitted that he 
belongs to that school of laissez faire Liberalism which holds 
it to be the duty of the State to do as little as possible, and 
to reduce its functions to a minimum. In my humble judg- 
ment it is a philosophy never less possible of application than 
in Ireland to-day, even assuming it ever to have been just 
or tolerable in theory at all. To one holding that philosophy 
Irish expenditure might be brought down to that necessary 
for a small police force, a small, properly worked and 
moderately-paid judiciary (reforms with which, of course, 
we all agree), a very limited expenditure, or none at all, on 
Old Age Pensions, probably no expenditure on unemploy- 
ment or invalidity insurance, and generally a cutting down 
of all those ‘‘ social services ’’ which distinguish a modern 
State from a barely tolerable anarchy. If that view were 
held up as the proper one for a self-governed Ireland, then 
Home Rule would mean for her, not progress, but retrogres- 
sion.—Yours, &c., 

FrepeRIck Ryan. 

October 5th, 1911. 


THE EIGHTY CLUB IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Mr. Sheehy Skeffington takes himself too 
seriously. He tells you what he and the members of his 
circle will take and what they will not take from the 
Government in the way of Home Rule. It must be big 
enough, otherwise the insult will be thrown back to the 
Liberal Government, as Mr. Skeffington is certain of getting 
Home Rule from the Tories. I write to warn your readers 
and the members of the Eighty Club to pay little or no 
attention to Mr. Skeffington and his circle; we know 
them in Ireland. Mr. Skeffington in no way represents the 
views of the great mass of Nationalist Ireland, which is 
not nearly so absurd as Mr. Skeffington represents. We want 
a fair and moderate measure of Home Rule, such as you 
suggest in your admirable article on the “Playboys of 
Northern Ireland.’’—Yours, &c., 

James H. Moran. 

Slieve Donard Hotel, Newcastle, co. Down. 

October 3rd, 1911. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—aAs I notice some Conservative papers are quoting 
Mr. Sheehy Skeffiington’s letter on this subject to THE 
Nation, I should like to mention some facts which he 
omits. 

On the second day of our stay in Ireland, Mr. Skeffing- 
ton met some members of the Club at an informal gathering, 
and argued that no Home Rule Bill would be accepted 
which did not include a clause giving votes to Irish women. 

The alternative which suggests itself is that Ireland 
should decide this question herself; and this is the view 
ably put forward by Mr. John Horgan, the popular Hon. 
Sec. of the United Irish League in Cork, in his book, en- 


oo “Home Rule: a Critical Consideration,” just pub- 
ished. 





On page 23 the writer says :— 


“The leaders of the female suffrage movement must put 
their case before the Irish electorate, and abide by its decision. 
A demand for its inclusion in a Home Rule Bill only means 
that they have a weak case, or that they despair of 
carrying it through an Irish Parliament. In either event, 
they have no excuse for imposing it on the country without 
its consent. The present leaders of the women’s suffrage 
movement are only asking for votes for a small and well-to-do 
section of the female population. Personally, both as a lawyer 
with some experience of the difficulties which surround the 
compilation of a register based on a property qualification, and 
as a democrat who believes in the full voice of the nation 
being heard, I should hope to see our Irish Parliament adopt 
adult suffrage before it was many years in existence. This 
would give every man and woman over twenty-one a vote, and 
abolish the endless complications of the present franchise.” 


It is doubtful, therefore, if Mr. Skeffington’s view on 
this particular question can fairly be described as “a 
commonplace of Irish life,” or “the Irish point of view.” 

I must not, however, be taken as dissenting from Mr. 
Skeffington’s plea for a generous settlement.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. Hawk in. 

3, Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

October 3rd, 1911. 





A RECONSTRUCTION OF IRISH HISTORY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your sympathetic review of Mrs. J. R. 
Green’s “Irish Nationality” is most timely. The 
book is so small and so unpretentious that it might easily 
escape the notice of general readers not already familiar 
with Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s admirable Home Uni- 
versity Library, and yet it is a book that demands the 
attention of everyone interested in the political development 
of Ireland. 

In discussing Home Rule with English people, I notice 
that many consider that the demand for it is only a kind 
of childish unreasonableness on the part of the Irish people, 
who are supposed never to be contented unless they have 
a grievance. When Ireland’s claims for national recogni- 
tion are urged, they object; why not let well alone? Why 
risk the strife and division that a Home Rule Bill must 
produce? Ireland, they say, is prospering under her present 
political conditions. England is doing everything that a 
fond parent can do for a spoilt child! What folly to arrest 
beneficent work! To all such objections Mrs. Green’s book 
gives a complete answer. English people are generally so 
ignorant of Irish history that they cannot conceive the Irish 
passion for Nationality. It is only when this is understood 
that Home Rule becomes a reasonable proposition. And, 
further, all who believe in the demand: “ Ireland a Nation,” 
see in its satisfaction the only sure guarantee for the ulti- 
mate peace and prosperity of the country, and for the 
permanent loyalty of the Irish people to the Throne of 
Great Britain and Ireland.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. Wynne. 

Rottingdean Vicarage, Sussex. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—May I point out that the writer of your admirable 
review of Mrs. Green’s “Irish Nationality” is hardly 
correct in saying that “Ireland has obtained control, 
at least in great measure, of her education.” The National 
Board, which controls the primary schools of the whole 
country, is entirely independent of the Irish people. They 
have no power over it whatever, except the power of public 
opinion, which counts for very little in this case; and the 
same applies to the Intermediate Board. Only in the case 
of the new universities have the people of Ireland any 
control over their own education ; and even here their influ- 
ence is indirect, as it merely consists in the power of the 
County Councils to cripple these institutions financially by 
withholding aid from the rates. 

I trust you will see your way to publish this correction, 
as the absence of popular control over education is, perhaps, 
the worst fault of the present system of Irish government.— 
Yours, &c., 

T. F. Harvey Jacos. 
Waterford. 
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COMPULSORY TRAINING AT THE ANTIPODES. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—I read with interest the letter of Mr. Alexander 
in your issue of the 16th ult. The idea of compulsion is to 
him, as to many other English-speaking people, naturally ob- 
noxious. Yet I should be very glad if you would allow me 
space to show why I, as a New Zealander, consider the new 
policy of Compulsory Military Training not only a sound 
but an essential one for both New Zealand and Australia. 

The question which we in the colonies have for many 
years past been asking ourselves is something like this: 
“ Can we afford to allow the youth of these fair lands to grow 
up utterly unprepared and uninstructed in the most ele- 
mentary rudiments of modern warfare? It is perfectly 
obvious, even to the most optimistic among us, that war 
may at any time break out. Who can say that China or 
Japan, with their teeming populations, may not wish to 
compel us to allow her citizens room on our shores? (At 
the present time no Asiatic races are permitted to land in 
Australia at all, and only after payment of £100 poll-tax in 
New Zealand.) Either of these Western Powers are within 
a few days journey ‘by sea, and were they so minded could 
come down upon us almost before the British Navy became 
aware of their intentions. Notwithstanding any statements 
to the contrary in the mother country, we here in Australia 
and New Zealand know that these grave Asiatic perils may, 
in the near future, assail us. With no regular army, with 
the British navy on the other side of the world, and, maybe, 
engaged in a desperate quarrel of its own, can we, as 
business men and women, do otherwise than train our 
youth to be of the greatest service in the defence of our 
lands.”” To my mind that is a fair statement of the facts of 
the case. 

From my own personal knowledge of colonials I hope I 
can safely say that were any attack to be made upon any 
part of the Empire, they would willingly offer their lives 
in its service. How much more true will this be if they are 
asked to defend their own homes and families? And yet, 
without previous training, their inexperience would render 
them extremely inefficient soldiers. It is merely to utilize 
to the utmost extent the services and lives that would un- 
doubtedly be offered, that the present measure has been 
introduced. 

Whether we like it or not, modern warfare is essen- 
tially a scientific operation. It is yearly growing less and 
less a question of brute force, and more and more a 
question of scientific development. It has become a 
contest in which only those who have been thoroughly and 
efficiently trained can hope to succeed. The deciding factor 
will no longeF be which army has the largest soldiers, but 
rather which army has the cleverest and best trained men. 

Mr. Alexander points out, and I do not for a moment 
deny, that a certain percentage of Australian and New 
Zealand young men are opposed to any form of military 
training. But, on the other hand, the measure has wide- 
spread support from the professional and working classes, 
no less than from the majority of the youth themselves. 

New Zealand alone is slightly larger than Great Britain, 
yet it has not one-fortieth of the population of the latter 
country. Australia is as large as the whole of Europe minus 
Russia, and yet has scarcely as many people as are congre- 
gated around Sf. Paul’s Churchyard or the Mansion House. 
I ask Mr. Alexander if it would not be rather better for 
both of these sparsely populated countries to have their 
young manhood thoroughly trained in the art of self-defence? 
It is by no means an aggressive measure. We say, if we are 
attacked let us know how to use our weapons to the very 
best advantage, small though our numbers be. 

I for one, sir, as a keen Liberal in this country, but as 
a New Zealander by birth, will consider it a high privilege, 
on my return, to enrol myself for training under the newly- 
enacted statute.—Yours, &c., 

Henry THorne Morton. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Regarding the letter of Mr. Wm. Henry F. 
Alexander, in your issue of September 16th, surely all 
reasonable conscientious objections to compulsory military 
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service are met by the provision that Quakers and the like 
may be trained for the hospital and other non-combatant 
services of the National Army? I think New Zealand and 
Australia will be quite content to lose immigrants who are 
kept away by the thought that their children will be called 
upon to train for the defence of their country. It is the 
deep conviction of the majority of the people of those 
countries that the training of all able-bodied citizens for 
home defence is the best means of guarding the people 
against becoming familiar with the “antiquated and bar- 
barous system of war.’”’—Yours, &c., 
Frank Fox. 
73, St. James’s Street, London. 
October 3rd, 1911. 


THE CURSE OF RUBBER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the letter on 
this subject which appeared in your paper in its issue of 
July 29th, signed by a “ Catholic Reader.” 

It is only fair to say that there are many people in Peru 
who deplore as deeply as he does the dreadful crimes that are 
perpetrated in the great Amazon country, and which are 
almost beyond credence. 

A society has existed in Peru for a number of years, 
which has the object of taking the light of the Gospel to the 
Indians of the interior, and also to furnish them with the 
protection of the Ministers of Christ. 

Unfortunately, funds are sadly lacking, but I am sure 
that willing help will be forthcoming, and I venture to appeal 
to Christians of all denominations to lay aside their theo- 
logical differences and to come to the aid of La Obra de la 
Propagacion de la fe en Oriente del Peru. Contributions 
will be gratefully received if sent to Senorita Elizabeth 
Dammert, Calle de San Augustin, No. 68, Lima, Peru. 
(N.B.—Letters should be marked “via New York’’), or can be 
also addressed “care of La Delegacién Apostolica, Lima, 
Peru,”’ for the above young lady. 

The missions are divided into three sections, that of San 
Leon del Amazonas, which includes the Putumayo, that of 
San Francisco del Ucayali, and of Santo Domingo del Uru- 
bamba. At present there are only a few workers in these 
vast regions, and their work is almost at a standstill for want 
of funds. 

One of the fathers recently returned from the rubber 
country. Among other atrocious acts, he was eye-witness to the 
following : He happened to be in a barraca (the Amazon term 
for station-house or factory), and witnessed this scene :— 
Dramatis Persone: A Spaniard, by trade a Cauchero, or 
head rubber collector, and an old Indian woman. The latter 
had brought in a packet or ball of rubber, which the Spaniard 
had thought not sufficient ; he seized hold of the old creature, 
who had turned to go, held her fast by the hair, and drove 
a knife into her leg just behind the knee, and ripped the 
flesh up to the shoulder, he then rubbed salt, which he got 
from a bowl containing it, which chanced to be at hand, and 
rubbed it into the wound, and, not content with this, threw 
her on the ground and jumped with both feet on her head! 

I am not at liberty to say where this occurred, for 
justice moves slowly in these lands, and it is of the first 
importance that these fiends be arrested before they are aware 
that their ferocious misdeeds are known. As it is, too many 
have been able to escape through their learning of the very 
active investigations that are being made by the Peruvian 
authorities. 

May I therefore ask that British people will help to give 
these unfortunates the protection which they so sadly need? 
—Yours, &c., 

Vox CLAMANTIS. 

Lima, Peru, 

September Ist, 1911. 


*“AMONG THE DUTCH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Your interesting review of Mr. Meldrum’s book 
reminds me of my own impressions of Holland. I love its 
history, its art, and the “unbroken restfulness” of its 
scenery. I never enjoyed anything more than a journey in 
spring-time by trek-schuit, drawn by an old grey horse at 4 
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snail’s pace through the sleepy canals, under the lilacs and 
laburnums in full bloom. But my delight in that restful- 
ness was immensely heightened by my recollection of the 
stormy history of the country. What a contrast to its 
present peace! At the Hague, for example, are the Court of 
the Binnenhof, little changed since the great ’Oldenbarne- 
veld was beheaded there, and the cells and torture chamber 
of the Gevangenpoort, from which John and Cornelis de 
Witt were dragged and torn to pieces by an infuriated mob. 
At Haarlem, the unfortunate, is the house of Kenau Has- 
selaar, the Amazon whose courage inspired its defenders’ to 
their heroic resistance. At Loevenstein is the prison from 
which Grotius was rescued by his intrepid wife, and at Delft 
the dark alley which hid the murderer of William the 
Silent. Thus, at almost every step there is the memory of 
some incident in the great struggle for liberty, to combine 
with the restful impression of the scenery. The interest is 
increased, as you suggest, by familiarity with Dutch art, as 
there is such a striking contrast between the browns and drabs 
of to-day and the gorgeous costumes which Frans Hals and 
Bartholomew van der Helst loved to paint. Yet there are 
still to be found delightful patches of color in the dress of 
the peasant girls in the remoter country districts. I had the 
good fortune to see a pageant of the old times presented at 
Scheveningen by the students of Leyden, but the effect was 
tawdry and unreal.—Yours, &c., 
G. Rar Fraser. 
Piggott’s Manor, Letchmore Heath, 
October 1st, 1911. 


A NEW THEORY OF GREEK TRAGEDY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—As the reviewer rejoined to my reply to his 
criticism on what he termed “probably the most serious 
objection to my theory,” may I trespass briefly once more 
on your space? He objects that I “took no note of the 
conclusive lines of Archilochus, from which his (the 
reviewer's) argument took its starting-point.” I thought I 
had made my argument clear, but evidently I did not. For 
what are the lines of Archilochus “ conclusive”? The 
reviewer clings to these two lines as the sole evidence for 
his (the old) view that the dithyramb was originally con- 
fined to Dionysus, a view generally supported (1) by a state- 
ment of Plato (Leg.) that the dithyramb was specially used 
of Dionysus ; (2) from the epithet Dithyrambos, applied to 
the god by Euripides; (3) by Pindar’s phrase, “the ox- 
driving dithyramb of Dionysus”; and (4) by the lines of 
Archilochus, in which he says, “I know how to lead a sweet 
strain of (or for) King Dionysus, a dithyramb when my 
brain is thunderstruck with wine.’’ I showed that the 
evidence of Plato, Euripides, and Pindar did not prove that 
originally the dithyramb was restricted to Dionysus, for 
not only did Bacchylides (Pindar’s rival) write dithyrambs 
on Theseus and Apollo, but Simonides (born 560 3.c.) wrote 
one on Memnon. I explained Pindar’s phrase by pointing 
out that the epithet “ ox-driving”’ referred to some special 
concomitant of the dithyramb when sung in honor of 
Dionysus. Now, since the dithyramb, though confined to 
Dionysus in the fourth century, was not so in the fifth and 
sixth centuries B.c., it cannot be held to have been restricted 
to him in the still earlier period, unless we get a positive 
statement from an earlier writer, such as Archilochus. But 
Archilochus gives no such “ conclusive”? statement. All he 
says is that he can sing a sweet strain, a dithyramb, to (or 
of) Dionysus, when under the influence of wine; but he by 
no means states that he would not sing a dithyramb to 
(or of) some other god or hero when he was not “ thunder- 
smitten by wine.” His words, no matter how translated, 
do not, any more than Pindar’s, restrict the dithyramb to 
Dionysus.—Yours, &c., 

Wittiam Ripceway. 
Cambridge. 
October 2nd, 1911. 





“THE ART OF MR. GORDON CRAIG.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Str,—I have read a letter from Mr. William Poel, 
appearing in your issue of August 23rd, in which that 
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admirable archeologist practically states that my scenery | 


and Shakespeare’s plays do not go well together. He tells 
us what Shakespeare thought about our wicked ways of 
attempting to do justice to his dramas on the stage. 
It is awfully refreshing to think that there is someone 
still living in London who knew Shakespeare intimately. 
I am too young to remember him myself, so I am forced to 
rely upon the imaginative part of his plays for suggestions, 
and I do my best. One thing I have felt about them is 
that, for the twentieth century, they really are rather old- 
fashioned plays, and that they are not made for being 
properly acted or produced. 
I remember writing a great deal on this subject in a 
journal called “The Mask”; but probably this publication 
is a little after Mr. Poel’s time. However, let me here 
remark that, for my part, if Shakespeare must be played 
at all, surely Mr. Poel’s way of staging him is the best. 
I know that I now and then indulge in exaggeration; but 
I think that, in speaking thus of Mr. Poel’s work, everyone 
will agree with me that I have not over-stated the case. 
It is for this reason that I am bent on establishing my 
school of experiment, just to see if it is not possible to go 
one better than even Mr. Poel, whom we all admire.— 
Yours, &c., 
Gorpon Cralc. 
Small Hythe, Tenterden, Kent. 
September 28th, 1911. 


THE TRAINING OF GIRLS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a secondary school mistress of twenty years’ 
experience, may I be allowed to comment upon the letter of 
‘* Municipal School Mistress ’’ in your last issue? 

She says that she often wishes her elder pupils could be 
taught domestic economy. I believe I am right in saying 
that most secondary schools for girls in this country do 
make provision for this teaching, and that, when the girls 
reach a certain age (about fifteen years), they are allowed 
to drop one or two of the more intellectual subjects and 
to take cookery and housewifery instead. Again, I think 
there are very few schools whose pupils spend five hours 
every day at work in school and another five at work at 
home. In the school in which I am employed the girls spend 
the morning session—three hours and a-half—over what 
your correspondent calls intellectual work, and the afternoon 
session of an hour and a-half over drawing, needlework, 
singing, drill, and games. The two lowest forms do no 
homework at all, and no girl is supposed to work for more 
than an hour and a-half at home, even in the Sixth Form. 
This is for five days a week, as Saturday is a holiday, and, 
with Sunday, is available for “ human or home interests.” 
I believe the time-tables of most girls’ schools are similar 
to the one I have described. Where they are not, a change 
of head mistress would probably be beneficial. Your cor- 
respondent complains that the training of women teachers is 
purely academic, that they go from school to college, and 
consequently know nothing first-hand of life. But, surely, 
most teachers have been brought up as members of families, 
with parents, brothers, and sisters ; and quite an appreciable 
number of them marry; so that they cannot be altogether 
ignorant of life outside the walls of school and college. 
Those of us who have had the advantage of a college train- 

ing would deny that it was altogether academic. At any 
rate, in the preface to “ Getting Married,” Mr. Shaw says 
that the lack of this advantage makes most Englishwomen 
“unfit for human society.”’—Yours, &c., 
GIRTONIAN. 

The Friars, Canterbury, 

October 1st, 1911. 


THE EXPANSION OF GERMANY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—Mr. Allen’s idea that Germany is, or looks 
to becoming, self-sufficient as regards food - supplies 
is hardly supported by the facts. In the period 
1881-93 the average annual excess of imports over 
exports of food amounted to (roughly) £44,000,000. 
In the period 1904-8 the average annual excess had risen 
to (roughly) £85,000,000. I regret that I have not the 
latest figures for England by me, but in 1902 the excess 
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of food imports over exports for this country amounted to 
a little over £200,000,000. It is clear that Germany is 
approximating to the position of England in this matter, 
and that the Junkers will not be able to resist the tendency. 
Of course, Germany will not become entirely industrialised. 
Even this country raises more food for itself than it imports. 

I do not understand what Mr. Howland means by saying 
that the arguments contained in my letter in your issue of 
September 23rd are of an a priori character. I think they 
were sufficiently backed by facts. I should like to ask 
Mr. Howland to think out a little more clearly what he 
means by “expansion,” and Germany’s need for it. 
Apparently, he means by it solely the foundation and 
development of over-sea colonies of Germans in non-tropical 
countries. But such expansion is not necessary for the 
development of German commerce, and might actually harm 
it. German Jingoes do not understand this, but the more 
clear-sighted German thinkers, such as Dr. Bonn, do. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that the expansion 
of Germany in Europe would be in the interest both of 
Germany and of Western civilisation generally. It is time 
for Liberals to look behind the pseudo-progressive senti- 
mental nationalism of the nineteenth century, towards the 
vision of a human civic consciousness, which will characterise 
the twentieth. From such a point of view it is clear that 
the customs barriers which surround the German Empire 
cannot represent the last word in the organisation of 
Western Europe. The Federal Constitution of Germany is 
elastic, and is capable of being made more liberal. The 
domination of Prussian Toryism cannot last for ever. The 
mission of the German people in the direction of territorial 
expansion is much more likely to consist in the incorpora- 
tion of the Teutonic States of Central Europe in their 
Empire, rather than in the foundation of colonies. No doubt 
most Englishmen regard the inclusion of Holland within 
the German Empire as an intolerable conception. Liberals 
will raise the tattered banner of nationalism; Tories will 
shriek at the danger to our shores. But it seems to me 
that the incorporation of other portions of Central Europe 
within the German Empire, on the same terms as the rest 
of its component parts, would be the greatest guarantee of 
peace which the world could have. The flourishing local 
life of Bavaria (or, for the matter of that, of the individual 
States of the American Commonwealth) shows that federal 
union leaves plenty of scope for local patriotism. English 
Liberals are rightly engaged in preaching the same doc- 
trine in regard to Ireland. 

A new Germany over-seas is a hallucination. The ex- 
pansion of Germany in Europe is a probability. It is im- 
portant that Englishmen should learn to face such a pro- 
bability in a reasonable manner, instead of being overcome, 
periodically, by the terror Teutonicus, and allowing them- 
selves to be made the catspaw of French hatred of Germany. 
I do not think that, in all respects, the Germans are, or are 
likely to be, the leaders of the world’s civilisation. 
France is teaching, and will teach, the world more about 
the greatest truths of life. But Germany has shown that 
she has sufficient genius in the art of government to provide 
a nucleus for such an organisation as will put an end for 
ever to the unstable equilibrium of the Western Europe of 
our time.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC HiLLERSDON. 

Leeds, October 3rd, 1911. 





THE WORTH OF A _ PENNY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It must be admitted, as contended in your article 
of a few weeks since, that a 10 per cent. difference is more vital 
when wages are 20s. per week than in the £20 cases, though 
public authorities usually advance salaries by £100 a year 
quite gaily. But this is hardly the question at issue. To the 
employer the total charge in his wage-bill on all the men 
employed may make the difference between a living and a 
loss. And it should not be assumed that an employer can 
go on without a living to say nothing of the loss. Nor should 
it be assumed that all the employers concerned are wealthy 
companies whose profits appear as interest on money ex- 
pended. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest mistake is to assume on 
proof of low wages that the best way to raise them is to stop 
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producing or carrying subsistence. As the direct result of 
recent disturbances I have stopped some men, knowing as I 
do, that, though my productions are needed, there will not 
be the money available to buy them. Will Mr. Chiozza 
Money explain how these men are going to “ insist on a con- 
siderable increase in money rates”? It would have given 
Mr. Money and other members furiously to think if they 
had heard the friendly talk I had with one of these men on 
a tramcar as he was going to fetch his tools. I have seen 
him again since his tramp during the week in search of 
work. But though his case is a sample of many, perhaps an 
instance from the railway world will be deemed more im- 
portant. 

One of the companies had a number of men on new 
coach work when the trouble began. They immediately dis- 
mised half the number. The company could not know that 
the men had a scheme on hand for demanding more wages— 
“ insisting on a considerable increase in money rates.” For, 
thanks to competition in the motor-car trade, the men were 
already getting good wages. But the dismissal by way of 
retrenchment of half their number cracked the scheme to 
pieces. There will be thus less danger of increase in cost 
of producing motor-cars for millionaires, and the public 
will have to be content with the old railway carriages. 

There is a better way, but I am too weary to persist in 
arguing for it, though it is also fatiguing to watch men 
beating a stone wall with their bare fists. We are face to 
face with a terrible winter for all whose living is at all 
precarious. I suppose it is all progress. But I wish the lane 
would take a turn; and, to vary the simile, I cannot help 
thinking that all the efforts we see to improve the lot of the 
poor are so many attempts to turn the machine backwards.— 
Yours, &c., 

Z. 





Poetry. 





EPITHALAMION. 


Stray and smile then, hand in hand, 
Children of sunbeams, white as snow, 
As Peleus, King of the Grecian land, 
Smiled upon Thetis, long ago ; 
So long ago when, heart aflame, 
The grave and gentle Peleus came 
To the shore where the halcyon flies 
To wed the maiden of his devotion, 
The dancing lady with sky-blue eyes, 
Thetis, the darling of Paradise, 
The daughter of old Ocean. 
Seas before her rise and break, 
Dolphins tumble in her wake 
Along the sapphire courses: 
With Tritons ablow on their pearly shells, 
With a noise of waves and a clash of bells, 
From the secret house where her Father dwells 
She drives her white-tail horses: 
And the boys of heaven, gowned and crowned, 
Had Aphrodite to lead them round— 
Aphrodite, with hair unbound, 
Her silver breasts adorning: 
Her long, her soft, her streaming hair 
Fell on a silver breast, laid bare 
By the stir and swing of the sea-lit air, 
The day the gods went dancing there, 
Immortal in the morning. 


James Etroy FLecker. 
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Reviews. 


PRELUDES. 


“Poems.” By Marsorie Mines, (Fifield. 1s. net.) 

“Poems.” By M.Jourpain. (Truslove & Hanson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Mirage: Poems.” By Dovenas Ainsiir. (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“The Crucibles of Time.” By Darre.t Ficers. (Dent. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Poems of Men and Hours.” By Joun Drinkwater. (David 
Nutt. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“Sea and Sky.” By J. Le Gay Brereron. (Melbourne: Thomas 
C. Lothian, 3s. 6d.) 


Tue ability to see the world in such a way that poetry is 
likely to result from the vision is by no means so rare as 
we sometimes suppose. Anyone who by duty or inclination 
is driven to examine the minor poetry that comes so fluently 
into print nowadays, must surely admit that it is certainly 
not for the most part the result of a mere itch to be 
scribbling, but rather the result of a genuine, and there- 
fore honorable, perception of beauty in things. But why, 
then, even though we should honor this manful determina- 
tion to serve the lamp of beauty, is it so difficult—so very 
difficult—to be interested in that numerous, faithful, and 
often passionate service? The two books at the head of the 
list have been selected as unusually favorable examples of 
the great mass of modern minor verse. The ‘‘ Poems ”’ of 
Marjorie Mines and of M. Jourdain have been written, it is 
plain, under a strong impulse of perceived beauty. These 
two books are obviously not the work of persons whose idea 
of beauty is notional, something that has been heard or read 
of in other persons’ experiences; it is their own thrilling 
experience of beauty that these two poets celebrate. Ought 
not that to be interesting ?—Moreover, the beauty that has 
been so experienced has been mastered into poetry, 
dominated and controlled into esthetic rhythm. Miss 
Marjorie Mines sings of a joy in beauty that is a disturb- 
ance almost painful; and not infrequently she can make 
the movement of verse and the arrangement of words sug- 
gest to the reader a vague, scarcely-apprehended excite- 
ment :— 
“The windy night is ending, 
As they that wake shall know, 


For through the roaring darkness 
The cocks of morning crow.” 


Miss Jourdain’s sense of beauty has more of the lotus- 
quality in it. She has a certain keenness of imaginative per- 
ception, enabling her to know “the ocean saltness that in 
freshes lives,’ as she well puts it; but this poetry lives in a 
quietude, not in an excitement, of imagery, which the 
sestet of a sonnet called ‘ Circe’s Island’’ may con- 
veniently instance :— 
“Like a hand-sheltered flame, white-cragged and low, 
Calm in the floating light, and endlessly 
Encircled by the unvintageable sea, 
Is Circe’s hill, sweet-smelling, where to and fro 
She moves by her great ageless web aglow 
With serpent-colored tinctures. Among trees, 
Poplars for toil, and red-stemmed cypresses 
By one hoof-dented pool for funerals grow.” 


And why, then, does this poetry fail to be interesting? 
Where is its fault? Plainly, nothing but this; that it is 
content to be concerned entirely with beauty, taking the 
word in its quite simplest sense. The mistake too many of 
our minor poets make is to think that beauty is the whole 
of poetry’s business. But it never has been, and never will 
be. “Beauty is its own excuse for being”; so it is, but 
that does not mean that our songs ought to be only of beauty, 
unless, of course, we give the word a large, metaphysical in- 
terpretation. Poetry which begins and ends in the percep- 
tion of beauty may seem to those who make it to have its 
own excuse; and so it might seem to us, if the perception 
of beauty were an altogether extraordinary and unusual 
thing. But it is not; and, to say truth, these poets do 
not see so very much more of beauty than many a man who 
never tried to rhyme in his life, though they probably see 
it more keenly, and have the power to express their de- 
light with some adequacy. The truth is, however, that 
beauty (still using the narrow sense) is no more than the 


vehicle of poetry ; and poetry is only interesting when that 
vehicle is charged with something which is even less defin- 
able than beauty itself. Call it a criticism of life if you 
like, though the phrase is certainly unfortunate; it might 
do to call it a sense of the infinite adventurousness of life ; 
or a spiritual apprehension of the real facts of life. Call 
it what you like, the thing, when it is there, is clear 





enough ; its absence is clear enough also. 

Whatever it be, we are near to having it in Mr. 
| Douglas Ainslie’s:‘‘ Mirage ’’; only here it has been im- 
| ported somewhat too deliberately. That also is a danger. 
Mr. Ainslie, as the translator of ‘‘ Benedetto Croce,’’ well 
knows the requirements of art, internal as well as external. 
Perhaps he knows them rather too well; at any rate, his 
verses do not move us. For one thing, his execution is 
curiously uncertain, and he is often unwisely diffuse. He 
gives us a poem in ballad metre, for instance, which occupies 
| nearly sixty pages of his book. The poem tells a very good 
story, borrowed from the Spanish, but tells it at intolerable 
length. There are perhaps half-a-dozen fine stanzas in it; 
the rest is prosing ; it is the vehicle of beauty that is lacking 
here. And Mr. Ainslie should know that what prose might 
take sixty pages over doing, poetry should do in twenty : the 
lengthy spinning-out of the tale is, in a sense, a confession 
of poetic failure. The technique of the volume is open to 
much other criticism. Why, for instance, should the lines 
on Versailles be labelled ‘‘Sapphic’’? Surely Mr. 
Ainslie knows that the rhythm of these lines has nothing to 
do with Sapphic rhythm; surely Mr. Ainslie, if anyone, 
might know that the jingle which Southey disastrously in- 
vented, through inaccurate perception of Horace’s use of 
the Sapphic, and which Canning so exquisitely derided, is 
.not even a pleasant jingle. The misnomer is perhaps not a 
very serious matter, though, after Swinburne has shown 
that English can perfectly receive genuine Sapphic 
rhythm, it seems a pity to give this bastard stuff the 
dignity of that name. The thing is, that this Southeyan 
metre, with the Adonic persistent through the whole stanza 
instead of only occurring in the last line, is a monotonous 
jig of dactyls and trochees which, except for burlesque, is 
devoid of all artistic virtue. Still, in spite of formidable de- 
fects of art, Mr. Ainslie’s poetry is readable and even in- 
teresting, especially when it becomes reflective. It may 
not kindle us as we read, but we do feel the presence in it 
of a determination to use poetry for some vital purpose, 
some attempt, not to escape from modern life into cells of 
exquisite beauty, but to interpret into poetic form and feel- 
ing at least the consciousness of human destiny. 

This, also, was evidently the desire which moved Mr. 
Darrell Figgis to write ‘‘ The Crucibles of Time ”’ ; but here 
again it is the desire we must chiefly commend, for the per- 
formance does not answer to it. Mr. Figgis’s actual manage- 
ment of poetic material is much more vivid than Mr. 
Ainslie’s, and it enables him to make a sounding utterance 
of not very significant thought. Mr. Ainslie’s thought, if 
not profound, is always individual and characteristic; but 
Mr. Figgis’s thought is rather irritatingly usual, and we 
can only tolerate its grandiloquent embodiment because of 
his manifest desire to make himself a voice for the modern 
consciousness. ‘‘ The Crucibles of Time”’ is a dramatic 
paraphrase of the Book of Job; but the profoundly search- 
ing significance of the original is replaced here by a phi- 
losophy which we can only call, in such connection, extra- 
ordinarily ordinary. Yet Mr. Figgis, we are sure, believes 
that his philosophy adds something to man’s conception of 
himself. This mediocrity of thought is a pity, for Mr. 
Figgis has real rhetorical power and some command over 
singing metre. Take this description of God before the crea- 
tion of the world :— 


“In the beginning, ere the breath of Time, 
Or the vast concourse of eternity 
Woke, stirred to sweetest song in cycles wide, 
He shone, on high above a cosmic Void, 
In flaming hue, when neither high or low 
Was yet, nor looming West nor radiant East, 
Dizzy above a dark vacuity; 
Arched by eternal roofs unshot by aught 
Save His effulgent radiancy of hue.” 


There is some good sound in that ; the words brag them- 
selves finely. But what sort of vision does all that utter? 
Surely one singularly trite and confused at that; and the 
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thought which the vision itself expresses is the common 
property of anyone with any imagination at all. No 
reader of poetry could feel himself enriched or vitalised by 
this passage, which is only typical. In the shorter poems, 
Mr. Figgis does rather better; and the less he attempts in 
the way of philosophy, the better poetry he writes. 

Never was it more necessary for a poet to be able to 
think than now. Mr. Figgis is no thinker; yet he acutely 
feels the strong necessity for thought which the period lays 
on a poet; and hence his failure. In an age intellectually 
more easy-going than this, he would have done pleasing 
work, no doubt. But poetry cannot withdraw itself from the 
intellectual tendencies of its time, still less from the 
spiritual tendencies behind those of intellect; and poetry 
to-day, if it is to affect its readers as something vital, and 
therefore worth attending to, cannot be easy-going in matters 
of thought. A task is slowly being prepared for poetry, 
more difficult, it may be, than anything she has attempted 
hitherto; but a task which will ennoble and inspire her, 
even if she fails of perfect success, as she has only been 
inspired in the loftiest moments of her being in Greece, 
Italy, England, and Germany. So far, poetry is only begin- 
ning to realise the possible existence of this task; she 
has hardly begun to realise its nature and immensity. For 
it is nothing less than a re-statement—in poetised emotion 
—of man’s relationship with the world which the modern 
intellect perceives, of man’s belief in his own spiritual 
destiny, absorbing all that science has to say on the intel- 
lectual cosmos, and, perhaps, all that metaphysics can say 
on the methods of conscious life—metaphysics revivified, no 
doubt, by the future development of what is called psychical 
research. Spiritual man, on the height of the towering 
speculation which science is still building—that, in fact, 
is the coming theme for poetry. Plainly, we are a long way 
yet from the comprehension of that theme; for it must be 
comprehended primarily by emotion before poetry can deal 
with it, and at present—and for a long time yet—emotional 
reception of it must be too much indebted to intellect. But 
the apprehension of the task has certainly begun; and the 
most interesting, though not always the most artistically 
attractive, poetry that is being written to-day is, beyond 
question, that which does at least suggest the mood in which 
poetry will approach her task. This suggestion, not con- 
stant, but at times sufficiently clear, is discoverable in the 
two last books on our list. It is most apparent in Mr. John 
Drinkwater’s “ Poems of Men and Hours.” Mr. Drinkwater 
has a very considerable command over his art; he has no 
notion of dazzling with astonishing imagery or verbiage, but 
his music has a serious beauty of its own, his words are 
always impressed with grave dignity. Moreover, the book 
throughout is plainly the work of one who is conscious that 
man stands now, intellectually and spiritually, where he 
has never stood before. The “ Prayer” with which the book 
opens may, without exaggerating its merits, be regarded as 
typical of the mood preluding, somewhat indefinitely per- 
haps, English poesy’s consciousness of the great task 
awaiting her. We quote of ten stanzas the first and last :— 

“Lord, not for light in darkness do we pray, 
Not that the veil be lifted from our eyes, 
Nor that the slow ascension of our day 


Be otherwise. 
* i * * 


“ Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 

That is finely said, and it is something worth saying. 
“The ascension of our day,” our arrival at full perception 
of ourselves and our universe, is likely to be slow; yet we 
have the knowledge in our hands, the clue which is leading 
us thither. Meanwhile, will is the thing in which we may 
too possibly fail—the will to fashion the crowning “ deed ” ; 
and that must surely be a faith in spiritual destiny able 
to assume the sovereignty of the knowledge which is being 
so loftily built. Sharply contrasted with this in temper 
is the poem called “The Harper of the World’s Beauty,” 
which ends thus :— 

“Though all men be 
Full stricken in grief, 
What are little men to we?— 
Their days and woes are brief ;— 
But I for ever touch my strings, 
Remote from perishable things.” 
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Yet this is only another aspect of the larger mood 
which is more or less evident throughout the book. 

The particular qualities we are looking for are not s 
tangible in Mr. Le Gay Brereton’s “Sea and Sky.” In 
execution, these poems are by no means on a level with 
Mr. Brereton’s admirable one-act play, “ To-morrow,” and 
we should say that his talent is most at ease when it is 
working through drama. Yet “Sea and Sky” is an in 
teresting volume of poems; and interesting, not only as 
welcome evidence of Australian poetic activity but still more 
for its half-expressed sense of the necessity for some not 
yet perfectly realised content. It is difficult to give precise 
examples, for Mr. Brereton’s expression is certainly not yet 
adequate to the impulses he feels within him. Yet writing 
like this is attractive, not so much for itself as for the 
hint in it of “things to come at large” :— 

“ For I am the world-encircling, eddying, vast of air; 

In me is the manifold urge, 

The shedding of leaves, the upward push of the seed, 
Of all the life upon earth— 

The scramble and fury and fret, 

The ceaseless monotonous chant of eternal surge, 

The pangs of change and of triumph in death and birth, 
The ache of unending need, 

Lest we should have peace and forget.” 





DE QUINCEY. 


‘Masters of Literature : 


Edited by Sipyey 
Low. (Bell. 


3s. 6d. Ry eaten 
De Quincey is one of those writers whose intimate essence 
can only be extracted by severe crushing. Talent repeats 
itself, but genius never, or very rarely; and to appreciate 
the unique qualities that De Quincey represents, we must 
suppress, restrain, and delimit his work with a ruthless 
vigilance. It needs a journalist to keep such an illimitable 
writer for the Press in order, and, in Mr. Sidney Low, 
De Quincey has found not only an editor who knows when 
to hack and when to hew away the inexpressible jangles of 
Quinceian overgrowth, but a critic who, when he bestirs 
himself, is one of the sanest and, at the same time, one of 
the most understanding that the literary world of to-day 
can show. A parasite of the Lake School, and an adept 
of dreams and drugs more or less by accident, De Quincey 
was, by natural vocation, a polygrapher. The circumstances 
which diverted the accumulation of such a “ polymath” 
into the warp and woof of the periodical Press were, like 
everything about De Quincey, more or less of an accident. 
His stores accumulated until the psychological moment 
arrived when the magazines were just preparing to contest 
the market of the rapidly-growing and omnivorous middle- 
class readers with the reviews. Here was a man ready to 
supply either demand from the most facile store of miscel- 
laneous erudition that had hitherto been conspicuously 
available. His reputation as an opium-eater gave him a 
romantic mantle, which neutralised the severity of his 
economic doctrine and the aridity of his German meta- 
physics. His training gave him that independence of school 
philosophies which just suited the individualism of his age. 
He had undergone an education of silence and _ solitude. 
Hence the impress of himself, rather than of his time, 
which detaches him from nearly all the periodical writers 
of his day. His readers are prepared, to an uncommon 
degree, to adapt themselves to a writer whose antecedents 
are so mysterious, and whose topics are so incommensurable. 
It is impossible to trace any very definite development im 
his mind. The style grows, not the ideas; still less the 
man. He remains to the last, in his own favorite phrase, 
“a little naughty boy”; Lamb’s little animalcule. His 
political philosophy is always that of an heroic schoolboy. 
Dug up two hundred years hence, he would still be a perfect 
specimen of a fossil Tory of uncertain date. Everything 
he did was cut up into magazine lengths, cut to magazine 
scale, and framed on the magazine pattern. The only people 
who are prepared to read De Quincey through nowadays 
would have to be found in the lobbies of a literary asylum. 
The first need of such a writer is not research to discover 
stray essays—De Quincey would never be refused admission 
into Elysium on the score of the slenderness of the volume 
under his arm—but regulation and limitation. He tells ws 


himself how he kept his manuscripts in a huge bath. When 
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he was suddenly called upon for an essay, he fished among 
these depths, and, if he did not find what he sought, he 
hooked out something else. His mind was a repository of 
chaotic erudition and bubbling ideas, into which he dived 
when he set out to write for a magazine. “He might tap 
a vein of special knowledge and original thought on the 
subject of his search, but there was quite likely to be a 
good deal of loose dross clinging to the ore.’ 

Whatever it was, he would let it all go in. He lay 
under the painful journalistic necessity of making copy, and, 
as the editors could always print a contribution from ‘‘ The 
English Opium Eater,’’ he gave them and their public 
plenty of padding. His digressions have neither beginning 
nor end—they are all magnitude. His brevia are infinita. 
His epigrams are theses for a Dutch Doctorate. He loses 
more and more the gift of creation. He evokes from the 
vasty deep of his memory, conscious, sub-conscious, and un- 
conscious. The best of him can be presented in a smal] 
compass. It is practically all contained here. The ¢e- 
velopment of his style was effected by means of a process 
of incrustation. Suddenly he gets into the area of that 
impassioned prose which laudanum alone for him, it may 
be, was capable of evoking. Within that circle none dare 
move but he. In this confined area of the ‘‘Confessions,’’ 
the “Suspiria,” and the “English Mail Coach,” he is one 
of those prose poets, ranging under no specific precedents in 
any literature, but falling into their places in an ordered 
dynasty of the imagination from Hooker and Browne to 
Carlyle and Ruskin ; and here he is unqtfé8tionably one of 
the greatest of all the founders of the conscious art of prose 
for prose’s sake. Mr. Law has sounded it alike in its qualities 
and in its defects. He knows De Quincey thoroughly well, 
and he has interpreted him admirably. 





A DEAR OLD ACTRESS. 


By Mrs. CHARLES 


‘ Sixty-Eight Years on the Stage.” 

CaLvert. (Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 
CHARLES CALVERT, to whom, many years ago (no date is 
given), the author of these Memoirs was married at Lambeth 


Parish Church, will be a creditable bloom upon the stock 
of theatrical history. During his ten years’ management 
of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, Mr. Calvert, as was 
said in “ Punch” at the time of his death, 

“‘ did more for the imaginative and artistic education of Man- 

chester and its densely-peopled neighborhood than any other 

agency did or could have done.” 

He enticed to his revivals of Shakespeare at the Prince’s— 
as did Irving afterwards to the Lyceum series—many per- 
sons who were hostile or indifferent to the stage in general. 
In the provinces (for his efforts were not confined to Man- 
chester) he created a new interest in elocution, in correct 
and beautiful costumes, in the grouping of crowds, in good 
music and fine scenery. Alfred Darbyshire, the architect, 
who was in close and intelligent touch with the theatre of 
his day, said of Calvert’s setting of “Henry V.”: “The 
curtain descended on a perfect picture of medieval England.”’ 
Apart, therefore, from his merits as player—not incon- 
siderable, we have been assured, in tragedy—Charles Cal- 
vert ought to be remembered with Charles Kean, Phelps, 
the Bancrofts, and Henry Irving, as one of the thoughtful 
and liberal producers of acting dramas. When he died, in 
June, 1879, a congregation of 50,000 people met around his 
grave at Brooklands Cemetery, Manchester. 

Mrs. Calvert herself, who is very sparing of her dates, 
must have given some portion of her childhood to the boards. 
She well remembers Rachel playing in America, and that 
greatest of tragédiennes died in 1858. She herself acted 
in the same country with Edwin Forrest, a player with the 
physical force at least of Salvini, concerning whom it was 
said that in “Othello” you might note the veins swelling 
on neck and forehead. To another and more sympathetic 
American tragedian, Edwin Booth, some interesting pages 
are devoted. Booth, a gentle, easy-going, generous, melan- 
choly man, was 


“singularly free from all the petty jealousies of art, whose 
hand was ever open to the claims of the distressed and un- 
successful. This easy-going quality, however, though 
admirable in some respects, is a dangerous one for an actor- 
manager. It leads to careless, disjointed performances. 





Booth troubled himself in no way about scenes in which he 
was not concerned, nor about any costumes, save his own, 
which were absolutely correct. And when he played 
“Hamlet”? in Boston . . I went over one night to see 
it. Salvini was the ghost, and looked superb in his suit of 
Scandinavian armor and winged helmet. The rest of the 
company had, as usual, dresses of every conceivable age and 
country, several of them wearing the Stuart pointed lace collars, 
while Queen Gertrude had a purple dress, with white satin 
ball-slippers, which were very much en évidence.. It can easily 
be understood that Sir Henry Irving’s Shakespearean repre- 
sentations, where everything was ‘ perfect to a shoe tie,’ were 
in most American towns a revelation.” 
Like Edwin Booth, Madame Ristori was generous to 
her supporters in the caste. Not less generous is Mrs, 
Calvert in her praise. Ristori 


“was an artist to the inmost core of her heart, with all the 
noblest instincts of one. Soaring far above all petty jealousies, 
the success of any of her fellow-workers gave her absolute 
pleasure, and many were the words of encouragement and 
approbation that I heard her address, even to the most unim- 
portant members of her company. ... . 

“ After rehearsing the great quarrel scene between Marie 
and Elizabeth, Ristori came to me and said— 

“*When I come to the words, ‘‘ Your mother, Anne 
Bullen,” don’t you feel that you want to cry out with rage?’ 

**T answered, ‘Yes, Madame.’ 

“* Ah! Then why don’t you do it?’ 

“**T was afraid you would not like me to interrupt your 
speech, Madame.’ 

‘** Qh, nevaire mind my speech! Ask yourself, “Is it 
right? Is it true?” and nevaire mind anybody’s speech.’ ” 


Our respectful compliments to the shade of Adelaide Ristori! 


Indeed, however, Mrs. Calvert’s kindly memoirs are 
filled with good stories. It was in America that she made 
one of her tours with Miss Mary Anderson, who was cruelly 
assailed by many of the native theatrical reporters, because 
she had brought with her an English company, because her 
manager had raised the price of stalls, and because she 
was thought to give herself the aristocratic airs of the old 
country. Her “coldness” was thus commented upon at 
Sacramento, the beautiful actress’s birthplace : — 

‘Miss Anderson has taken up her quarters at the Hotel 

V——. The proprietor, therefore, has stopped the supply of 

ice, and has provided all the waiters with overcoats and woollen 

gloves!” 


Poor Miss Anderson, in brief, was goaded into sickness. 


“One night, when the curtain fell to a very faint round 
of applause from a chilly audience, the Rosalind said to her 
Orlando: ‘ Oh, if I live to return to your dear country I will 
never leave it.’”’ 

A few nights later she fainted twice during her per- 
formance at Washington, and never again appeared upon 
the stage. 

At Southampton, in her early days, Mrs. Calvert acted 
with a cheerful and friendly young player, whose profes- 
sional name was Mary Seyton. They were both walking 
ladies, but Mrs. Calvert was working hard, while Miss 
Seyton was not so keen. Some years later they were 
together again in a company at Brighton, and Miss Seyton 
was playing Celia to the Rosalind of Mrs. Calvert. 


‘I remember one night that half her speeches were im- 
promptu (though, somehow, she always managed to alight on 
the last three or four words correctly), and I exclaimed in 
tones of grieved remonstrance, ‘Oh, Mary, how can you go on 
for an important Shakespearean part, knowing as little as 
you do!’ She laughed and said, ‘My dear, I gave you all 
your cues!’ She certainly had, but arrived at them by a route 
which was far from Shakespearean. . . . . 

“I fancy this was Miss ‘ Seyton’s’ last histrionic engage 
ment. She soon after went to London, and it was not long 
until she fascinated the fiction-loving public with her powerful 
novel, ‘Lady Audley’s Secret.’ ” 


By many playgoers of the last generation, the name and 
memory of J. L. Toole, the great Cockney comedian of the 
*seventies, and later, are still cherished. He used to go 
down from London every year to fulfil an engagement at 
Manchester, and here is a very characteristic picture of him 
in his prosperity :— 

“I remember, too, when Toole was playing an exception- 
ally fine engagement with us, that he said, laughingly, ‘ Oh, 
by the way, Calvert, if my wife comes down next week, don’t 
say anything about the big receipts. You see, I’ve a lot of 
nephews and nieces, and they all expect tips from Uncle 
Johnnie. Last year they had over four hundred pounds from 
me, and my wife thinks I rather overdo it.’ ” 


No doubt there are still many comedian: well able to bestow 
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1T CONTAINS :— 


1. Life on the Congo, as described by a Brass-Rod. 

2. Thirty-three Native Stories as told round the Evening 

Fires. With Sixteen Pages of Iliustrations. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt. 
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With Coloured Title-page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black and 
White Illustrations. By J. DYER BALL, L8.0O., 
M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


“With an experience of forty-six years to draw upon, Mr. 








Dyer Ball has added yet another work to those already published, 
about things and people Chinese. It is a chatty and amusing 
work on the daily life of the Celestial Empire.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“He writes out of a wide knowledge, and in a very pleasant 
manner.”—Wesitminster Gazette. 


“Popular in tone, but thoroughly reliable and inspired by first- 
hand knowledge. —Standard. 
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The “R.TS.” publishes novels that may be safely admitted 
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with a high standard of literary attainment.—Scotsman. 
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THE DEVOTIONAL 
COMMENTARY. 


Edited by Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 


“The Rev. A. R. Buckland is showing both tact and good judg- 
ment in his editing of the ‘Devotional Commentary,’ which is 
being published in volumes under his direction. It is what is 
unquestionably needed in the present day, when the vast majority 
of Bible Students need a simple exposition of the Holy Scriptures, 
whilst the comparatively few welcome the many learned com- 
mentaries which already exist.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


20 Volumes, Now Ready, Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt, 2s. each. 
New Volumes. 
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gratuities on their younger fry, but it is one of Mrs. Calvert’s | 
concluding observations that the stage at the present day is 


“one of the most precarious professions in existence, and it 

is still over-crowded, despite the enormous increase in the 

number of theatres,” 
With the introduction of the long-run system, work became 
easier for the players. At about the same time, certain 
prejudices against the playhouse as a calling had worn 
themselves threadbare, and dramatic schools were estab- 
lished, which offered to teach young folks of the educated 
classes a short way to the boards. “And they came in 
shoals—with their refinement, their education, and, very 
often, their indifference to remuneration.” The bonds of 
caste were thus, no doubt, loosened. The utility man might 
belong to the same West-End club as his manager. But 

“the dramatic ranks became over-crowded. Men and women 
who had worked for years found themselves pushed to 
the wall, and at the present day many of our ablest artists 
have frequently to face months and months of enforced idle- 
ness, during which the sum put by for a rainy day vanishes 
into nothingness.” 

Writers of theatrical memoirs who, in their active 
period, have been used to the centre of the stage, have still 
desired, even in the new réle, to stand as close as possible 
to the lamps. Mrs. Calvert has penned her reminiscences, 
we may say, in the comparative seclusion of the wings. 
Lavish of praise for everybody else, she has preserved, con- 
cerning many admirable performances of her own—in 
Shakespeare and in classic comedy—a most modest stillness. 
Her narrative is marked by much simple and natural grace 
of manner, and during the long evenings that are beginning 
it should find a host of readers. 

We observed only one slip of importance, which can 
easily be put right for the second edition. Commenting 
upon an old ballad in which the name of Fielding occurs, 
Mrs. Calvert says: “Fielding, it may be mentioned, was 
the celebrated Bow Street detective.” He would be more 
correctly described as the celebrated Bow Street magistrate, 
and father of the English novel. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


‘Educational Charters and Documents, A.D. 589—1909.” 
By A. F. Leacu, formerly Fellow of A’l Souls College, Oxford. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s, net.) 


‘* Tuts book,’’ writes Mr. Leach, ‘‘ aims at doing, so far as 
the scantier space allows, for the educational history of 
England what Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters’ did for its con- 
stitutional history.’’ It was time that such a book should 
be published ; Mr. Leach was certainly the right man to do 
it; and in one respect at least he has nothing to fear from 
the strictest comparison with the former Bishop of Oxford. 
The legendary undergraduate, snowed up at a country sta- 
tion with no books but Stubbs’s ‘‘ Select Charters ’’ and a 
Bradshaw, is said to have turned in despair to amuse 
himself with the latter volume. But Mr. Leach’s book, in 
spite of its fundamental solidity, might almost hold its own, 
especially in its latter pages, with the lightest of railway 
literature. Its form is most convenient; the medieval 
Latin and law-French are duly translated for us on the op- 
posite page, and the author has a keen eye for the human 
side of his subject. We shuddered, for instance, to find 
ourselves confronted already on p. 11 by the inevitable 
Aldhelm, of whom our Saxon forefathers must long have 
doubted whether he was the greatest bore in the land or 
the greatest scholar, and who, perhaps, secured the more 
favorable verdict only on the MHoratian principle of 
maluit esse deum. But even out of Aldhelm Mr. Leach 
brings forth sweetness. Amidst the saint’s pedantic de- 
scriptions, of his favorite studies, valuable only to the his- 
torian of education, there rings out one cry of the heart ; he 
frankly confesses his first ‘‘ despair of doing sums,”’ until 
“at last, by God’s grace (superna gracia fretus), I grasped, 
after incessant study, the most difficult of all things—what 
they call fractions.’ Passing over more than 300 years, we 
come to Alfric’s Colloquy for schoolboys (or, rather, for 
pupils of such mixed ages as attend our modern continua- 
tion-classes), written in 1005 a.p. The Colloquy is in 
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phrase-book ; and it is equally interesting for the hints on 
Anglo-Saxon school life which it supplies, and for the many 
tantalising doubts which it awakens. For instance, Aflfric 
enumerates his scholars, and finds upon the same benches 
a motley crew of monks, shepherds, cowherds, hunters, 
fishermen, fowlers, merchants, cobblers, salters, and bakers, 
We are interested, but are compelled at the same time to 
wonder whether this may be taken as a real measure of 
Anglo-Saxon eagerness for learning, or whether the enumera- 
tion is any closer to the truth than were the proverbial aunts 
of our childhood, who were so constantly found in possession 
of our father’s black pens, and of many other articles of 
use to the learned, to our own mother’s sisters of flesh 
and blood. One exchange of sentiments, however, is too 
thoroughly medieval to be doubted (p. 39) :— 


‘‘ Master: Will you be flogged while learning? 

* Pupi.: We would rather be flogged while learning than 
remain ignorant; but we know that you will be kind to us, 
and not flog us unless you are obliged.” 


Equally characteristic of this time is #lfric’s sub- 
ordination of phililogical to theological considerations in the 
preface to his grammar, the first ever written in Latin and 
English (p. 49) :— 


‘‘T often wonder, indeed, why many people pronounce 
syllables short in prose which are short in verse, seeing that 
prose is not governed by the laws of metre. Thus they 
pronounce pater patter, like the Britons, and malus mallus, 
and the like. But in my opinion it is better to invoke God 
the Father ‘ Deus pater,’ giving him honor by making the 
syllable long, than by making it short like the Britons; for 
God ought not to be subject to the rules of grammar.” 


Delightfully human, again, are the reminiscences of the 
Canon of Waltham, who describes how the schoolboys of 
Holy Cross behaved inf church during his young days (p. 57): 


“One boy never looked at another when they were in 
their places in choir, except sideways, and that very seldom; 
and they never spoke a word to one another. They never 
walked about the choir to carry copes or books, or for any 


other reason, unless sent on an errand by the master, remaining 
in the choir. As if walking in procession from school they go 
to choir, and on leaving the choir go to school, like canons 


getting up in the night [for service].” 


Mr. Leach’s Oxford and Cambridge records introduce 
us, like most similar documents of the Middle Ages, to war 
in all its dignity, with ‘‘ slings and bows and balistas ”’; 
and in one precious extract from the twelfth-century 
miracles of St. John of Beverley he shows us the school- 
master in love. Here, within the brief compass of half a 
page, we have a whole romance—or, may we not say, two 
romances? for the Beverley pedagogue begins with the 
spring-tide ardor of Mr. Lewisham, and ends with the 
tragi-comic coldness of the Rev. William Collins. It is a 
pleasant relief when, on a later page, we are permitted to 
imagine the humdrum happiness of that rara avis, a married 
medieval schoolmaster, and again, even a _ married 
‘* monitor,’’ or usher (310, 378). The book is full of details 
about school-fees, classes, food, dress, and holidays, which 
concern the social historian at least as nearly as the 
educational student. For those who, in Mr. Leach’s earlier 
books and other similar sources, have shuddered at the 
scanty vacations accorded to early Etonians and Wyke- 
hamists, it is refreshing to find a school which had real 
holidays of statutory force, and of reasonable (if not 
luxurious) duration. The statutes of the Free Grammar 
School of Wotton-under-Edge (a.p. 1384) provide for 
December 21st to January 7th, Palm Sunday to eight days 
after Easter, ten days at Whitsuntide, and August Ist to 
September 14th. The length of this last vacation is 
probably due to the same cause as the University Long 
Vacation—the boys would have been useful in the harvest- 
field at home. Mr. Leach gives us the bill for building the 
very school-house in which Shakespeare learned his small 
Latin and less Greek. The timber cost 34s.,:and John 
Hessle, master-carpenter, made the ‘ schoolhouse and 
chamber over it’ in 354 days, with the more or less regular 
help of eight other men. Total cost, £10 5s. 34d., which, im 


1426, may be taken as the rough equivalent of some £120 
modern. Of great interest, again, are the accounts of Merton 
Grammar School in 1347-95. Not only do they introduce us 
personally to Master John of Cornwall, whom Tyrrwhitt long 
ago set before Chaucerian readers as the first English 
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Mr. Elkin Mathews’ Autumn List 


The initial volume of Lionel Johnson’s Collected Works. 
Ready early in November. 


CRITICAL PAPERS AND FRAGMENTS 
BY THE LATE LIONEL JOHNSON. Edited with 
an Introduction by THOMAS WHITTEMORE. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

*,*The above is the Initial Volume of the Collected Works of 

Lionel Johnson—long demanded by his admirers here and in America 

—A detailed prospectus of which may be had on application. 


CANZONI OF EZRA POUND. Author of 
‘* Personae” and ‘‘Exultations.” Printed at the Chiswick 
Press. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Ezra Pound has already become a personality, if a somewhat 
wayward one, in the world of contemporary verse. Elaborate and 
well-ordered rhyme-schemes, scrupulously worked out, are a distin- 
guishing feature of his verse, and the self-imposed fetters seldom ob- 
trude. . . . Mr. Pound enjoys another advantage in that the most 
hackneyed poetical shibboleths hold something new for him—some- 
thing denied to the minor poet. Mr. Pound is a visionary with a gift 
of expression that disdains poetical commonplaces. In consideration 
of so rare an equipment we are tempted to close our eyes to some 
astonishing lapses.”—Athenxwum, 


New Volume by MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
LYRICAL POEMS. By Srerney Puituirs. Uni- 
form with “ Canzoni.” Printed at the Chiswick Press. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [In the press. 
PROSPERO AND OTHER POEMS. By 
WILLIAM GERARD, Author of ‘Dolcino: A Tragedy.’ 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS AND VERSES OF THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. By E. NESBIT (Mrs. Bland). Crown 
8v0, 4s. 6d. net. (Immediately. 

POEMS, By Marna Pzase. Royal 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF BABES, in Woodcut and 
Verse. By LOUISE M. GLAZIER. 32mo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE FLEDGLINGS (Sketches of Child 
Life). By HENRIETTA HOME, Author of “The Child 
Mind.” Witha Frontispiece. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


SURVIVALS. By R. Cartes Morr. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE LONE TREK, By Denys Leresure (Syned), 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


JACK B. YEATS. Being a View of his 
Pictoria! and Dramatic Art. By ERNEST 
MARRIOTT. Adorned with a Portrait of the Artist when 
a child by his Father. and a Chart of Pirate Isiand by 
JACK B. YEATS. Feap. 8vo, 1s, net. 


SONNETS BY “LUCILLA.” Printed at the 


Chiswick Press. Imperial 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MIRAGE. By Dovetas Ainstiz. Sm, 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


THE DIARY OF DR. J. W. POLIDORI, 
1816. Relating to Byron, Shelley, etc. Edited 
and Elucidated by W. M. KOSSETTI. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MRS. ALFRED TRENCH. By the Author of 
“The Views of Christopher.” 

“ Here is a little book of rare quality, temperament, and distinction 
—a book that is not afraid to look straight into the eyes of life, and 
has yet enough of human kindliness and wisdom to close its survey 
in a spirit of sympathy and indulgence. It is a real book, a live piece 
of literature, a sincere picture of life.”—Daily Telegraph. 


VIGO CABINET SERIES. New Volumes. 
Royal 16mo. Cloth, 18. 6d. net; Wrapper, 1s. net. 
A SINGER OF DREAMS. By STANHOPE BAYLEY, 
Author of “ The Sacred Grove.” 


A MERE SONG AND OTHER POEMS. By M. E. . 


GRAHAM. 

MILES STANDISH. By LONGFELLOW. Dramatised for 
Performance by EDITH ASHBY. 

THE LURE OF EARTH. By CHARLES E. MOYSE. 

PUCK’S FLIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. By JOHN 
RODBOROUGH. 

AT THE WORLD'S EDGE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By MARIA STEUART. 

ESCAPADES. By V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 

SIX LYRICS FROM THE RUTHENIAN OF TARAS 
SHEVCHENKO (with a Biographical Sketch), also THE 
SONG OF THE MERCHANT FROM THE 
RUSSIAN OF LERMONTOV. Done into English by 
E. L. VOYNICH. 

THE WATER CARRIER OF VENICE. By RUTH 
YOUNG. 

UNDER THE SWEDISH COLOURS: A Short 
Anthology of Modern Swedish Poets. Done 
into English Verse by FRANCIS A. JUDD. With a 
Preface by EDMUND GOSSE. 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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The Life of Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. With 
18 Portraits (2 in Photogravure). Small Demy 


8vo, 2 vols. 21s. net. 

Times:—‘‘ A life which in its greatness and variety of 
relief, no lees than in the picturesque abundance of de- 
tail available, yields to five or six alone in the whole 
splendid gallery of seventeenth-century biography.” 


A Concordance to the Poems 


of William Wordsworth. 


Demy 4to, gilt top, £2 2s. net. Edited for 
the American Concordance Society by Pro- 
fessor LANE COOPER, Assistant Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in Cor- 
nell University. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY Post AND Mencrry,—“ This most 


admirable piece of work. . . a concordance which is 
certainly excellent in design, and which, during the 
brief time it has been before us, we have found most 
complete and accurate.” 


Judgments in Vacation. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOT 
PARRY. Author of “ Butter-Scotia,’ ‘“ The 
Scarlet Herring and other Stories,”’ &c. Large 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Homeward Mail. 


BEING THE LETTERS OF COLONEL 
JOHNSTONE FROM INDIA. Edited by 
POWELL MILLINGTON. Author of ‘‘ To 
Lhassa at Last.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


On Oct. 12. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Two Visits to Denmark. 
By EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. Author of 


“Father and Son,” “History of Modern 
Literature,”’ &c. 


On Oct. 12. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


Chawton Manor and its 
Owners: AFamily History. 


By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow of 


King’s College, Cambridge. Author of 
“ Augustus Austen Leigh,” &c. 

AND 
MONTAGU GEORGE KNIGHT, of Chaw- 


ton. 


New Edition in one volume with a new Preface. 
On Oct. 12. Large Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Paul the Minstrel, and 
Other Stories. 


Reprinted from “ The Hill of Trouble’’ and 
“The Isles of Sunset.” 

By ARTHUR C. BENSON. Author of 
“From a College Window,” &c. 


On Oct. 12. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Courtier Stoops. 


By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P. Author 
of “Alain Tanger’s Wife,” “The Romany 
Stone,’’ “ Smalilou,’’ “ Chateau Royal,’’ &c. 
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schoolmaster to discard the medium of French, and to con- 
strue with his boys straight from Latin into English; but 
there are mary more items of old-world significance. Rushes 
for the floor; straw for the school. Were the scholars, like 
the Paris grammarians, compelled as a matter of discipline 
to sit in this straw without benches? ‘‘ Also, for a tattered 
book of Horace bought for the boys, 4d.”’ ; “‘ for the gaudies, 
when all the Fellows of the Hall [i.e., Merton College], went 
a-maying, 2s.’’ But does not Homer nod when Mr. Leach 
translates (p. 303) ‘‘ et in grammaticis pro sez libris,’’ ‘* and 
for grammarians 6 lbs.””? Were not these rather libri than 
libre—brand-new primers for the boys—each costing four 
times as much as that tattered book of Horace? 
We could also have wished for a note on that responsialia, 
and for similar notes in several other places. For in- 
stance, on p. 291, the reader is tantalised by an assessment 
of fourteenth-century university expenses in ‘‘ small Tours 
money,”’ whereas the very MS. from which Mr. Leach 
quotes, or at least one of the parallel documents quoted by 
Reynerus, supplies the exact ratio between the pound 
tournois and the pound sterling of that date. We note in- 
cidentally that Mr. Leach misprints here turorwm for 
turon [ensium], and that there are a few similar misprints 
elsewhere. But these are small things, and it is chiefly 
necessary to insist upon the value of this book, not only to 
the professed student of educational history, but to every 
man who has the least interest in general history—or, we 
might add, in human nature. We would illustrate this by 
quoting from one more document—Headmaster Cox’s account 
of his own management at Eton in 1530, simply premising 
that “‘for’’ must all through be construed as ‘‘ to look 
after.’’ (p. 450) :-— 
“They”? [the boys] ‘“‘come to schole at VI. of 
the Clok in ye mornyng, they say Deus misereatur with a 
Colecte; at ix. they say De profundis and go to brekfaste. 
With in a quarter of an howre cum ageyne and tary xi., and 
then to dyner, at v. to soper, afore an Antheme and De 
profundis. Two prepositors in every forme, Whan 
they go home ij and ij in order, a monitor to see that they 
do soe tyll they come at there hostise dore. Also prevy 
monytors how many the Mr. wylle. Prepositors in the feld 
when they play, for fyghtyng, rent clothes, blew eyes, or siche 
like. Prepositors for yll kept hedys, unwasshid facys, fowle 
clothis, and sich other.” 
The rest of this document is almost equally interest- 
ing; but we must not forestall the reader’s enjoyment of 
the whole. 





WAR AND SHIPPING. 


“Sea Law and Sea Power, As they would be Affected by 
Recent Proposals: With Reasons Against those Pro- 
posals.” By Tuomas Gisson Bowes. (Murray. 7s. 64d. 
net.) 

CarriacE by land costs about twenty times as much per 

mile as carriage by sea, even with all the savings effected by 

railways. Therefore, in war, if one sea-Power can prevent 
another sea-Power from obtaining any goods by sea, the 

second Power will be considerably injured. But in 1856, 

by the Declaration of Paris, Great Britain surrendered her 

old claim to interfere with neutral shipping during war; 
for by the second article of that treaty the signatory Powers 
declared “that the neutral flag covers enemy’s merchandise 
with the exception of contraband of war.”’ That Declaration 
was described by the late Lord Salisbury in 1897 as a rash 
and unwise proceeding. Mr. T. G. Bowles has already 
written one book against it, and now he has written another 
book against it. His objection is that it prevents the 
belligerent who may be predominant at sea from capturing 
his enemy’s property afloat; and so “to that vast extent 
prevents the predominant Power from putting stress upon 
his enemy.” Partly for this reason, and partly because he 
thought it would make war seem less terrible and less objec- 
tionable, so great a philanthropist as John Stuart Mill 
opposed the Declaration of Paris. His opinion is duly 
cited by Mr. Bowles; but Mr. Bowles forgets to add the 
sequel. Afterwards, when Mill saw the impossibility 
of denouncing the Declaration of Paris, he came to the 
conclusion that it would be in the interest of Great Britain 
to go forward and accept the proposal of the United States 
and Germany that all non-contraband private property at 





sea, including merchant ships, should be exempt from cap- 
ture or destruction in time of war. It is difficult to see why 
Mr. Bowles should be so contemptuous of “the unthinking 
chorus’? which would give an international security and 
guarantee to commerce in time of war; for the difference 
between the existing law and that which would obtain if 
peaceful property were exempt from capture is, in his view, 
very small. He speaks in one place of “ those last rags of 
English maritime rights which the Declaration of Paris hag 
left.’” Now the two most important of these rags—or rights 
—and those which Mr. Bowles places first are (1) the right 
of search, and (2) the right to blockade an enemy’s port. 
Both these will remain after the proposal to exempt private 
property from capture has been incorporated in the law of 
nations. The fourth rag, or right, which he mentions, 
would also remain—as the right of the belligerent to capture 
or confiscate all contraband of war whether belonging to the 
enemy or to neutrals. One rag—or right—remains, the 
third in Mr. Bowles’s list, and of this we should be de- 
prived by the Immunity proposal. But what is this right? 
We will give it in Mr. Bowles’s own words. The Declara- 
tion of Paris, he says, “left to the belligerent the right to 
capture and confiscate enemy property and enemy ships— 
though no longer in neutral ships, and therefore in a highly 
attenuated and ineffectual form.” Hence, of the four rags of 
naval rights left to Great Britain by the Declaration of 
Paris, we should by this great commercial reform lose only 
one, “highly attenuated and ineffectual’’ on Mr. Bowles’s 
own showing. In return for giving that rag to our possible 
enemies, we, who possess half the world’s shipping and 


depend for our prosperity upon our carrying trade, should , 


make that carrying trade absolutely safe, and should relieve 
ourselves from all possible fear of famine or scarcity in 
time of war. Besides that, we should relieve ourselves and 
all other nations of the frightful burden of maintaining 
fleets of cruisers for the sole and ridiculous purpose of cap- 
turing or destroying the sea-going merchantmen and the 
sea-borne merchandise of other nations and of defending our 
own. 
The second part of Mr. Bowles’s book is entirely taken 
up with the Naval Prize Bill and the Declaration of London. 
He is full of genuine indignation, for he believes that the 
proposals of The Hague Tribunal with reference to a Prize 
Court were “contrived and intended” for the destruction of 
Great Britain. The Naval Prize Bill sanctions the Court 
without the law, but Sir Edward Grey has practically 
pledged himself to carry through the Declaration of London 
or some similar convention containing a “definite under- 
standing as to the rules by which the new tribunal should 
be governed.”” The whole business strikes Mr. Bowles asa 
conspiracy against British sea - power, apparently because 
he thinks that the name and fame of Great Britain at sea 
have been won, not by fighting the enemy and beating his 
fleets, but by distressing the private property of the enemy. 
These are the “grim realities” of war. The great Gustavus 
abolished looting, yet remained the great captain of his age. 
But prize-money, which puts a premium on licensed piracy 
and is the equivalent at sea of booty on land, evidently 
stands in quite a different category. One consequence of Mr. 
Bowles’s view, that the maritime rights and power of Great 
Britain are bound up with the business of preying upon the 
peaceful commerce and shipping of the belligerent, is that 
Sir Edward Grey appears in these pages as a person whos 
“settled, avowed purpose” is “to bring about the abandon- 
ment by Great Britain of almost every important principle” 
she has declared and acted on in war. Thus “Great Britain 
has, when engaged in serious war, always been the champion 
of the belligerent right to distress and destroy our enemy, 
against the neutral claim to interfere with that distress and 
destruction. Sir Edward Grey changes sides and appears 28 
the champion of the neutral as against the belligerent.” 
Fortunately, in the great majority of recent wars Great 
Britain has been neutral, and there is something to be said 
surely for the attitude of Sir Edward Grey in leaning t 
the interests of the neutral rather than to those of the 
belligerent. But can it seriously be contended that even a8 
a belligerent a Power like Great Britain, which owns half 
the shipping and does half the carrying trade im 
the world, should be anxious to maintain the right 
of a belligerent to “distress and destroy” peaceful 


| shipping and commerce? This wonderful right, which 
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we certainly did declare and act upon in the eighteenth 
century, has its reverse side. It is far easier for a foreign 
Power to rival us in warships than in merchantmen. Germany 
and the United States cannot build a merchant navy equal 
to ours. It will be years before they can be half as strong 
as we are in this branch of commercial strength. But they 
can, with comparative ease, build a fleet of cruisers for 
preying upon commerce, and if Mr. Bowles’s theories were 
sufficiently popularised they might easily be compelled to do 
80 by the pressure of public opinion. To proclaim, as Mr. 
Bowles does, that the British idea of naval warfare is to 
harry commerce, will simply provoke counter measures of 
retaliation by every other commercial Power. And in such a 
competition we are bound to lose. 

We have nothing but admiration for the knowledge of 
naval law and the rhetorical skill and vigor displayed by 
Mr. Bowles throughout this book. He is a most doughty 
controversialist. In some respects he reminds us of Cob- 
bett, who was often at his best when he was assailing an im- 
pregnable position or defending a hopeless one. Although 
Mr. Bowles’s main propositions run counter to the greatest 
of British interests as well as to the growing sentiment of 
civilisation, he constantly makes perfectly valid points in 
the course of his rhetorical argument. Many of the blows 
aimed at our secretive Foreign Office and our elusive Board 
of Admiralty go right home. But if, after reading Mr. 
Bowles, the intelligent layman will turn to the Lord 
Chancellor’s letter on the Exemption of Private Property 
at sea, he will probably come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Bowles is only maintaining with great vivacity and dialectical 
skill positions which were rightly abandoned by the British 
Government more than fifty years ago. The business of 
statesmen is to go forward, not backward, and to extend, 
not to contract, the competence of international tribunals and 
the commercial freedom of the seas. 





NEW FICTION. 


“The Dangerous Age.” By Karin MICHAELIs, with Introduc- 
tion by Marca, Privost. (Lane. 6s.) 
“Hetty.” By Suan F. Buttock. (Werner Laurie. 
“Peter and Jane.” By 8. MacnavGuTan. (Methuen. 6s.) 
‘Above Your Heads.” By Freperick Niven. (Secker. 


‘* Married When Suited.” By Mrs. Henry DupEney. 
Paul. 6s.) 


6s.) 


6s.) 
(Stanley 


Now and again a book is introduced with a flourish of 
trumpets, acclaimed by the leading critic, So-and-so, as 
“filled with the strong meat of human nature,” “a rare 
novel, exhaling the pungent odor of truth,’’ and hailed as 
“an extraordinary document,” while edition succeeds edition. 
So, M. Marcel Prévost grows positively lyrical over the 
“fierce psychological sincerity ’’ of “ The Dangerous Age,”’ a 
book which he tells us is “ the most widely read novel at the 
present moment in all the countries of Central Europe.” 
Indeed! We have a respect for the work of Madame Karin 
Michaélis, but she has put forth much more original work 
than these “ Letters and Fragments from A Woman’s Diary.” 
M. Prévost shows a singular innocence if the book tells him 
anything he did not know before. The “ Dangerous Age” is, 
of course, the climacteric in a woman’s life, and the subject, 
in a master’s hand, should yield a harvest of psychological 
interest. We cannot say, however, that “The Dangerous 
Age’’ has particular psychological importance for any but 
enthusiastic Frenchmen, for whom, as for M. Prévost, the 
image of a Scandinavian woman evokes “the chaste vision 
sung by Lecomte de Lisle, in his poem, ‘1’Epiphanie.’” 
If the volume has made the appeal of novelty, and has been 
much “ discussed and criticised ” in Scandinavian countries, 
it is that the sexes seem painfully apart in the North, where 
masculine egoism takes the form of brusque self-assertion. 
To any man of sympathetic insight, this “intimate journal ” 
of the heroine, Elsie Lindtner, will simply repeat observa- 
tions that are mere truisms to every three out of four sensitive 
women. The literary form of the “confessions” is, indeed, 
much better than the matter of this “cinematograph of 
feminine thought,’’ which definition, indeed, damns it as a 
work of art. There is a certain violation of reality in the 
idea, to an English mind, at least, of a heroine of forty-two 
withdrawing altogether from society, and taking refuge in 








“a savage solitude,” in which “even the sight of a male 
servant is distasteful to her.’”’ The letters to “My own dear 
Friend and former Husband ”’ are crude, and those to Joergen 
Malthe, the young man whom the distracted Elsie loves and 
flees from, are singularly thin. The psychological analysis 
of feminine morbidity, in short, is lacking both in complexity 
and power, and the best praise we can award Madame 
Michaélis is for the story’s simplicity and clearness, and for 
its lack of sentimental falsity. 

Far superior to “The Dangerous Age”’ is Mr. Shan 
Bullock’s “ Hetty,’’ a book which we hope our readers will 
make a point of sending for, although it comes with no 
réclame from the Press or public of Central Europe. Indeed, 
this simple and charming picture of Ulster farming life 
might well seem too natural and healthy to attract the taste 
of M. Marcel Prévost and other French literary lions. Things 
Irish are looking up generally, and we may hope that our 
public’s indifference to the Irish native novelists, which was 
founded, no doubt, on an uneasy feeling of bad conscience, is 
passing away. Mr. Shan Bullock’s “ Robert Thorne” was 
a protest against the unreal and unmanly life of a town 
clerk, and here he takes us back to the land and the homely 
interests and solid worth of a good type of mixed Irish and 
Scotch yeoman stock. There is Mark, the head of the 
family, a fine character, honest, rugged, and sagacious, but a 
little dour and overbearing, and too reserved with his 
children. There is Charlotte, his wife, sweet and patient; 
Hetty, the grave, deep, and large-hearted younger daughter; 
and Rhona, the elder, a vivacious, witty, dashing, and 
capricious girl, but sound at the core. Tom, the son of 
nineteen, resents the over-stern rule of his father, and, after 
a violent scene anent Jessie Winter, the daughter of the 
family enemy, whom he is forbidden to marry, he leaves the 
homestead, and goes into the world to seek his fortune. 
Hetty is betrothed to a young farmer, Mr. Mark Grant, of 
Kildross; but when the attractive Rhona comes back from 
Dublin, he loses his head over her, and it is only a serious 
accident to Hetty that recalls him to his senses. All the mem- 
bers. of the Dell family are drawn with light, sure strokes, 
and the picture is diversified by the humorous sketch of 
Johnny, the serving man, and Lizzie, the serving woman, 
who get married on the sly, and are the innocent cause of a 
night’s scandal and a household commotion. The tone of the 
narrative is easy and pleasing, and the lights and shadows of 
quiet rural life, in their natural, human interest, are in 
pleasant contrast with the forced smartness and artificiality 
of so many novels of town life. What strikes the friendly 
critic of this and other stories of modern Irish life, is the 
health and unspoiledness of the people, who have not been 
passed through the commercial and industrial mills of more 
prosperous communities. 

Although a censorious critic might assert that Miss S. 
Macnaughtan is in danger of over-writing herself, “ Peter and 
Jane” will no doubt give very real pleasure to nine out of 
ten people who like a drawing-room comedy to be stiffened 
with a dramatic plot and a little extraneous excitement. So 
far as a keen, kindly, and discerning eye for the little foibles 
of character, and a gift of quiet humor go, “ Peter and Jane” 
may be ranked with the majority of the author’s novels. The 
satire, if mild, always has point, and even the minor charac- 
ters, such as the good spinster, Miss Abingdon, and Canon 
Wrottesley, the refined scholar, who loves to be the centre of 
a little group, are obviously modelled from the life. The 
hero and heroine, Peter and Jane, extremely healthy and 
sensible young people, are sketched with absolute under- 
standing of the modern girl and the modern young man. We 
sympathise a little with Miss Abingdon’s complaint: “I am 
positively unable to say whether Peter and Jane care for each 
other or not,’’ but we cheerfully admit that time is not om 
her side, and that it is the habit of young people in love, 
nowadays, to throw everybody else, and even one another, off 
the scent. Less satisfactory than the quiet interludes of 
social comedy is the plot, which turns on the mystery of the 
rightful heir, and the disappearance of legal evidence. Miss 
Macnaughtan manages the twists of her story creditably 
enough, but the mysteries dealing with Mrs. Ogilvie’s con- 
fession, written in haste, a few minutes before death, are 
obviously fabricated for the machinery of the tale. She will 
forgive us if we say she can do better than this, and that it 
is a mistake of judgment to describe adventurous life in the 
Argentine from hearsay. Her descriptions are carefully 
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studied, but all these chapters are flat, and are lacking in 
atmospheric delicacy. She transports her two young English- 
men to South America to solve the missing-heir mystery, 
and here they employ one Purvis to ferret out particulars. 
The character of this quiet, unobtrusive scoundrel is cleverly 
handled, and the artistic secret is well kept till nearly the 
close, viz., that Purvis is himself in possession of the missing 
papers and particulars Peter is hunting for, and that he is 
on the point of putting in a false claim. All ends happily, 
however, for the meritorious. 

Mr. Niven’s title is taken from a phrase in the letter of 
a literary agent, who informed him that his work was “ over 
the head of the public.’’ Mr. Niven does not believe this, 


and appeals to the public to reverse the verdict 
of the various editors who have returned him, at 
various times, the sixteen stories which compose the 


volume. He has done well. Nearly all the tales are 
happily conceived, and written with a crisp and sparkling 
touch that is lifelike and natural. No doubt the airy impres- 
sionism of the clever “Story of the Future’’ seems a little 
alarming to editors who feed a magazine audience on senti- 
mental pap or crude gobbets of sensationalism. But, though 
the public is an ass, it is not so brutish as to fail to appre- 
ciate the series of Western Stories, which are, indeed, 
artistically superior to the remaining tales. The trio, 
“Trouble,” “ Billy Goes on a Journey,” and “ Abyssinia,” 
are capital little “slices from life,’’ terse, humorous, and 
full of point. They break with the tradition of “ plot,’ and 
for this alone Mr. Niven deserves our blessing. In “The 
Younger Son,’’ he has not been able to steer clear of the 
theme that haunts the colonial imagination in lands where 
“remittance men ”’ are mostly the younger sons of earls, and 
die nobly at their posts in the bar-rooms, or are shot in mis- 
take for somebody else. ‘“ Abyssinia’? is admirable in its 
entire naturalness, and the editors who declined it with 
thanks should be strung up outside their offices as a warn- 
ing to their fellows. 


In her collection of eleven stories, ‘“ Married when 


Suited,” Mrs. Dudeney again gives evidence of her 
imaginative fertility. Perhaps the best story is the 
last, “The Distaff,’’ which recounts the life and 


philosophy of Rose Penny, one of those old-fashioned 
Sussex peasant types, whose shrewd craft is often a match for 
their “betters.” The contrast between herself and her 
gentlefolk son, Matthew, who takes after his father, Squire 
Voller, and his thin, bleached, anemic race, is 
admirably brought out, as is her passion for mas- 
culine strength, and hard masterfulness. The irony 
of fate that brings Rose her satisfaction in her 
son’s prosperity denies him his satisfaction in — love, 
and the tragedy of his wedding is bound up with the 
secret of his own illegitimacy, and with the fact that his 
mother, his sweetheart, and his wife are all “light o’ love 
the lot, and that he had been a distaff to twirl in the hands 
of the three.”” Mrs. Dudeney shows a savage satisfaction in 
scenes with a violent ending, and thie, in fact, is the 
Achilles’ heel of many of her tales. She, no doubt, inherits 
her country people’s appetite for a picturesque reckoning, 
when the dark secrets of human life are exposed in the light 
of the sun. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Revolutionary Christianity.” By J. P. Mintum. 


Low. 3s. 6d. net.) 


(Sampson 


Wene the Church increasing its hold on the mass of the 
English people, Mr. Milum’s book would lose much of its 
point, but, the contrary being the case, it is likely that Church- 
men of all shades will find it convenient to ignore the book. 
Many of the questions the author asks areawkward. Arguing 
that up to the time of Diocletian early Christianity was, at root, 
“an international proletarian movement,’’ which was then 
transformed into an official State Church by the adhesion 
of large numbers of rich converts of the governing class, who 
wished to compromise, he declares that to-day “a form of 
Christianity, which has ceased to be the Gospel of the poor 
and the hope of the heavy-laden, is the salt which has lost 
its savor and is good for nothing but to be trodden underfoot 
of men.’’ The only hope for the Christian Church, Mr. 
Milum thinks, is to aim for the restoration of a social order 





based on co-operation and not on competition, an aim in 
which “our class-instincts will no longer stifle our social 
instincts.” The author, however, admits that “the 
Churches, as we know them, are the last institution in the 
world from which men are expecting the dynamic which ig 
to reconstruct society.’’ The Churches are in the hands of 
the well-to-do folk, who favor “the world-order based upog 
strife and class-subjection.” It is very improbable that a 
genius, greater than Wesley, will arise within the Church, 
who will preach “ the Gospel to the poor’’ as Wyclif’s “ poor 
priests’’ preached it. Mr. Milum’s book, apart from its 
advocacy of Christian Socialism, will be interesting to 
etudents of Church history, and his study of the Apocalyps 
shows real penetration. He has been at puins to weigh 
Nietzsche’s indictment of Christianity, but we fear that his 
remedy for the debility of the Ohurches will not command 
itself to the patient. 
* - * 
“Tho Pilgrims’ Road.” By F. 0. Exisron-Erwoop. (Homeland 
Association. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Tne Piterms’ Roap”’ is practically identical with 
the track pursued by Mr. Belloc in ‘‘The Old Road,” the 
road that was once the highway between Winchester and 
Canterbury, running, for the main part, along the southern 
slopes of the North Downs. It had many branches and 
loops, and the following of its main line is not too easy, 
and is complicated still further by the interruption of rail 
ways and modern roads. In the beginning, too, the pre 
historic highway led, not to Winchester, but to the Sarum 
of Salisbury Plain, so that there are really two roads in 
volved. However, it is the later one, that which owes ity 
origin to the rise of Winchester and of the medieval taste 
for pilgrimage engendered at Canterbury by the canonise 
tion of Thomas Becket, that Mr. Elliston-Erwood die 
entangles from its branches, and traces from end to end with 
& sure topographical knowledge, a scholarly outlook upos 
history, and a literary style that is light enough to b 
thoroughly readable. The book contains sketch maps, phote 
graphic illustrations, and excellent appendices—in a word, it 
ie a thoroughly practical and entertaining companion for any 
pedestrian who sets out upon the curiously attractive journey 
described. ‘ 

° * a 
“Materials of the Painter's Craft.” 

\Foulis. 63. net.) 

Tue study of the Materials of the Painter’s Craft 
is one that has engaged the attention of artists and 
scientists from time to time, but its importance, 
both to art and sociology, has hardly been sufficiently 
realised. This is partly due to the fact that most of the 
writers who have handled the subject at all have been com 
tent to treat a small part of it, namely, that part in whic 
they were specially interested. Thus, among ourselves, Sit 
Joshua Reynolds probed the secrets of the Venetians; East 
lake dealt more generally with the “ History of Oil Paint 
ing,” but still not comprehensively enough; various 
specialist art-students, notably Mr. James Weale, have in 
vestigated the methods of a particular school with valuable 
results; while foreign critics, such as Herr Burger, have 
worked in similar fields. If Professor A. P. Lanrie,. the 
author of “ Materials of the Painter's Craft,’’ from the 
earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century, hed 
merely collated the evidence supplied by his predecessors, 
he would have produced a notable and useful volume; but 
he has done more than thie, in that he has added to this 
evidence the results of his personal experiments with colors, 
mediums, varnishes, and so forth, and the character of hit 
researches is such as to shed an enormous quantity of fresh 
light upon a complex and difficult theme. To take a single, 
but, perhaps, the most interesting, instance, his conclusion# 
as to the exact nature of the “oil” painting invention o 
the Van Eycks, which are based upon his own investigaticnt 
of the work, and his experiments with balsams, varnishes. 
and colors, go further towards solving the mystery @ 
Eyckian technique than those of any previous investigator. 
At the same time Professor Laurie is far from dogmatie 
either in this matter or in others; but he is pre-emineatly 
suggestive. The purely documentary evidence that he bring 
to the whole inquiry covers the ground very completely. 
The most important authorities, in his view, are, for 
classical period, the Elder Pliny and Vitruvius; for th 
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medieval period, the monk Theophilus; for the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in Italy, Cennino Cennini, a most 
human and fascinating treatise-maker; and for the seven- 
teenth century, especially as regards the Flemish school, 
De Mayerne. In addition to these, there are always the less 
profound, though always interesting, Vasari and Benvenuto 
Cellini. Perhaps the most engaging part of the book is 
that which deals with the classical period. The writing 
here is, perforce, reconstructive, and largely hypothetical ; 
for, although the use of beeswax painting by the Greek 
artists and their Roman followers has been established, there 
is no extant evidence of the nature of the other medium that 
was, according to the references, employed. Professor 
Laurie supposes it to have been an egg medium such as was 
employed by the Byzantine and later painters; and it is 
suggested, in the light of Pliny’s description, that this 
medium was used by Apelles, and that his “invention ’’ was 
a more or less clear varnish, which toned the colors. The 
chapters on fresco painting are exhaustive and illuminating, 
and the volume concludes with an excellent bibliography 
and an index. 
* * ~ 
Idola Fori.” By W.S.Litty. (Chapman & Hall. 12s, 6d. net.) 


One of the leading characteristics of Mr. W. S. Lilly’s 
“Idola Fori’’ is prejudice assuming a philosophic garb which 
we can find little in the book to justify. The book purports to 
be a discussion of seven topics—Popular Government, the 
Social Question, Parental Right, the Irish Question, the 
Indian Question, the Question of Cheapness, and the 
Criminal Question— “in the light of a ruling principle 
of action, the principle to which the words ‘right’ and 
‘duty’ bear witness.’’ From this eminence Mr. Lilly sur- 
veys the political world and reaches such conclusions as that 
“healing measures’”’ for India are hardly worth discussing, 
that the doctrine, “One man, one vote,” is absurd, that 
capital punishment is “reformatory,” and that “next to 
the punishment of death as a means of reformation ”’ is the 
punishment of flogging. So much for the positions in which 
Mr. Lilly’s principles of “right” and “duty” land him 
He tells us in one of his essays that because he advocates a 
particular political view he will be branded by most people 
as “an obscurantist or a reactionary.’’ The reflection in- 
spires him with a certain pride. For aur part, we could 
forgive his political doctrines more easily than the dullness 
with which he expounds them. 





The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning, morning, 

September 29 October 6. 
Console : 774 774 
Midland Deferred . 684 632 
Canadian Pacific dine 233 2323 
Ruesian Feurs nae oes see a 95 933 
Union Pacific 7 1623 1633 
De Beers (Deferred) 17% 178 


Tue City has recovered a little confidence during the week. 
No further casualties have occurred, and an opinion prevails 
that the Tripolitan War will not be allowed to extend. Some 
even believe that it will somehow be stopped in a few days. 
Trade seems to be keeping up fairly well, and cheap cotton 
promises a very good year to Lancashire. 


Home anp AmeRIcAN Rattways. 

Whether Home and American Railways have nearly 
touched bottom in the present depression is a problem for 
speculators, and the solution depends upon whether !abor 
troubles and war troubles are likely to remain and grow 
worse, or whether they will be removed in the near future. 
A useful article in the current ‘“Investors’ Monthly 
Manual”’ points out that some of our best Home Railway 
Stocks are now yielding a clear 5 per cent., and the writer 
gives a useful table, comparing some prices and yields in 
the Home and the American Railroad Market, which may 
well be reproduced here for the benefit of readers of Tur 
Nation :— 

TIome Rats. 
Highest 
Price 


This Year. 
-- 199 


Closing 
Price 
= 30. 
. 1243 ~ oe 
a ie 


Name. 


North-Eastern Consols 
Great Eastern 





Great Western 136 1194 56 09 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 1033 92 5 0 6 
London and North-Western _... . 161... 134 5 290 
London and South-Western Deferred 56 ... 44 415 6 
London and Brighton “A”... — oo 5 06 
Midland Deferred = ah —— 1a 5613 6 
South-Eastern Deferred ... se es Baw 240 
AMERICAN RAILs. 
Chesapeake and Ohio ... a .. 804 .. TW ... 618 0 
New York Central... ; nies ~- ae « Ee Ce 
Northern Pacific... ae oh a ck 613 
Pennsylvania > ey - a 61 418 0 
Union Pacific 197 163 628 
Steel Common = Ss .% ... B44 sil 8 00 
Canadian Pacific ... 2544 231 466 


It is to be remarked that conditions at home are more 
favorable than in America. As likely as not we are in sight 
of a settlement of our railwaymen’s grievances, while the 
men on the American roads are either striking or threaten. 
ing to strike. Moreover, politics in the United States just 
now are eminently unfavorable to Wall Street interests, 
Reciprocity has been a “blow between the eyes” for 
President Taft and the Conservative Republicans. The 
big Trusts are dissolving in a panic. The Democrats are 
in great feather, and likely to win the Presidential elections, 
Under these conditions, with depressed trade and very high 
prices to boot, it is impossible to be sure that there may 
not be a further sensational fall in the American Railroad 
Market. The writer I have quoted concludes, sagely enough : 
“We must remember that Americans are a rich man’s 
market, and that the really small investor is debarred 
merely by the fact that bargains run in tens—.e., you 
must buy at least ten shares or pay a premium for your 
purchase. On the whole, the small investor will be wise 
to stick to Home Rails, and leave the gains and losses of 
Americans to his richer brother.” 


Yretp or Foreign Bonps. 

In the last two or three years foreign bonds (some of a 
very risky character) have been very much favoured by 
wealthy investors here—largely, it is to be feared, in order 
to evade the income tax. Consols and Irish Land Stock 
have been neglected to such an extent that the former now 
yield 34, and the latter 34 per cent. On the last day of 
September Argentine bonds (of which there is a great 
variety) yielded from a little above 4 to a little under 5 
per cent. Five per cent. was obtainable on some Chilian 
and Brazilian Bonds. Chinese yielded about 43, Japanese 
(after a decline) from 44 to 43, Turkish from 43 to 54 ; while 
most of the Russian issues brought from 44 to 44. French 
Threes ended an anxious month at 934, and German Threes 
at 82. Italian Rentes dropped from 101 to 99, but even 
at this price (they are 33 per cents. this year, but are re- 
duced next year to 3$), they only yield 34 per cent., so that 
Italian credit is, or was, actually better than that of 
Germany. The best Greek bonds, namely, the Railway 
Loan of 1902, which is well secured, yield rather more than 
45 per cent., and Spanish Fours at 90 yield rather less. 


Portuguese Threes at 66 look dear considering the deplorable 
state, political and financial, of the new Republic. 
LucELLUM. 


The Maat! t Nighteap. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOLS FOR MOTHERS. 


A PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT to 

the Manchester Schools for Mothers. Salary £120. Applications 
stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be sent to the Hion. Secretary, Miss Simon, 
Lawnhurst, Didsbury, before Saturday, October 21st. 





“EDUCATIONAL. 
THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship examination at end of each term. Particulars in 
Public Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, 1912. 


Full particulurs on application to the Headmaster. 








PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). | 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds ou edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nerup, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
pectus on application. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and _ Direction for Home Students in Literature (Special 
Subject for 1911-12, ** Nature Study”). Essay Class (subject for 1911-12, 
“Three Modern Authors”), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages 
Science, etc. 

The Classes under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies are 
conducted by experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who 
work in direct communication with their students. Preparation for 
examinations. Fees from 12s, per term Write for Prospeetus to Secretary, 
St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education. 


shire 
T E GE; starrore Illustrated 
coLLe Prospectus 
(omer R,. L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











y ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th, and 7th. For 
particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 











‘*The Voice of the Physician.’’ 
‘Plasmon forms a highly digestible food basis 
upon which rational and innocuous diets can be built with 
great benefit to many invalids and children.” 
————-M.D. 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 


and Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


COCOA 


yields “A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
of much greater nutritive value than ordinary 
cocoa.”— British Medical Journal. 


Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 











A Special ART-METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Choco- 
late, together with an illustrated Cookery Book, will be sent for 
1s., post free, to all who write, mentioning this paper, to Plasmon, 


Ltd., 664. Farringdon-street, London. 








TOURS. 


Swiss Winter. 
SKI-ING, SKATING, Etc. 








30 Hotels, 3,000 Beds and Travel arrangements. ~ 


Alpine Sports, Ltd. (Chairman : Sir Henry Lunn), 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





PPOLsDAYS.—Dolighstul, inexpensive Continental Tours, con- 
ducted by LADIES. Write, Secretary, Women's International 
League, 199, Victoria Street, London, 8. W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


| PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 

KYNOOH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 














[Lirewsttine of all kinds undertaken by lady with wide 
business experience. French, German, and Spanishtrans. Authors 


manuscripts promptly transcribed. “Transcripts.” 113, Gower St., W.C. 





RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. a 
modation has necessitated adding 80 Bedrooms and a Gymnasium. 
equipped Residential Club in London. Central for City and West-End, Tubes and 
"Buses. Splendid Public Rooms, Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Social, recreative, and 
intellectual advantages. Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms, with haths, &c., 
from 7/6 per week. Inspection invited. Illustrated Prospectus free from the 
Warden, Bloomsbury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 


The great demand for accom. 
The best 











yo MAN of literary ability, and keen politician, with good knowledge of 

Political and Economic Science, also of shorthand and typing, desires post 
as SECRETARY to Liberal or Labour M.P. Would accept very moderate 
salary.—Apply Box 236, ‘‘ NATION,” 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








____ ART GALLERIES. 





GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
XHIBITION of OLD MASTERS ; 
(in aid of the National Art Collections Fund) 
NOW OPEN. 10 to 6. Admission ls. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1911. Price 2s. 6d. 





The October number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 


THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
THE CASE AGAINST A SECOND CHAMBER 
By JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
FHE CASE FOR RECIPROCITY 
By C. E. MALLETT. 
EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By Sir ANDREW FRASER, K.C.S8.1. 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL: RESPICF, 
ASPICE, PROSPICE 
By the Rev. J. FROME WILKINSON. 
THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW— 


IIl.—DEATH 
By the Rev. W. W. PEYTON. 
RELIGION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: A REPLY 
By Miss 8. LE PELLEY. 
THE CHARACTER OF DESDEMONA 
By Mrs. HINTON STEWART. 
LITTLE KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
By 0. PAUL MONCKTON. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


LITERAR’ SUPPLEMENT 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W,C, 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanilation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 


Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Singic, from 5/6 to 8/-. 


Tabie d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 
FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘* Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphic Addresses 








K ngsley Hotet—“ Bookcraft, London " 





NDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNcMOUTH. oa 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 

NEW LYN’ 'S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ast-Class ; moderate. 


SILV ER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdas. From 36/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BUARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


TH E HOTEL METROPOLE. _ 














H. J. Preston. 


bi _E ‘Richard, “Manager. 





BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 

LAKK HILL Boarding Establishment. Unique Situation. (Tel. 186.) 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART ACER: Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


_S. R. Jefferson. 




















HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. $21. Garage. 


SWANSEA. 
Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. 


WHIT 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





TENBY. Cie 
Overlooking Golf Linka. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


TSY. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





WORCESTER. 





HARRISON'S VICTORIA BOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. __ Tel. 212. 





THE 


Saturday Westminster. 


This weck’s issue will be a Special Literary Number, and 
will contain, in addition to the regular features ;— 
“IN THE HOLIDAYS”—III. By W. Pett Ridge. 

(The third of a series of Short Sketches.) 


VITTEL IN THE VOSGES. By Sir H. H. Johnston. 
A Short Story—JEANNE. | ‘By Jean Middlemass. 
A FORECAST of the AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


A Special Review of Mr. Gerald Lee’s book, 
” INSPIRED | MILLIONAIRES.” 
Mr. Balfour and M. Bergson. 
F.C.G. Cartoons. Book Reviews. _ Events of the Week. 


The announcement of the Award of the Prize for the best 
answers to the Gilbert Examination Paper on the Problems Page. 


TWENTY PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


Saturday Westminster. Oct. 7. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 

















If you want to hear the herald publishers sing of the 
autumn new books, get the October BOOK MONTHLY, 
It contains all the book 





which is now ready, 6d. net. 
news of the hour, and so is essential to the serious 
reader. Equally it is necessary to the other reader, 
because when he has devoured its contents he can 
talk about books as if he really were a bookman. The 
special articles in the October number are interesting 
and the Supplement of portraits and pictues is 


eminently attractive. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ 


Hall Court, London, 


PUBLISHERS : 














LFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
Ds. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Bevon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 182. 
POR'LLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


Grounds 9 acres. 














— - MATLOCK 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Teosin Bowls, ke. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 





SMEDLEY’S" $ HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


‘PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SOUTHPORT. 





ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af'neon Teas. Tel. 647. 





NOTICE, 


_THE Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. prem ANNUM. Forezicn, 30s. peR ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


Pusuisamne Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :— Business: Gerrard 4035. [Editorial : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” London. 


Single copies of Taz Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
Back Page, or Page | 919 9 0 £5 00 £210 0 
faeing matter ) 
Other Pages... ae 8 0 0 4 0 0 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions : 8d. per line. 
52 - wo ee GE ” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


General Literature. 


MARY TUDOR QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
By MARY CROOM BROWN. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. tos. 6d. net. [Romantic History. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. sy 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. With 16 Illustrations in Colour 
by W. H. Y. TITCOMB. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
THE HONEYMOON. 4 Comedy in Three Acts. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
THE BLUE BIRD. a Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With 25 Ilustrations in Colour 
by F. CAYLEY ROBINSON, A.R.W.S. Crown 4to. Gilt 


top. 2st. net. [Oct 12. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By EDWARD 
THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[Oct. 12. 
DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK, Author 


of “ The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXE- 
IRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Oct. 19. 


FIRST AND LAST. By HILAIRE BELLOC. Fcap. 
8vo. Gilt top. 5s. [Oct. 12. 


THE ART OF THE ROMANS. x,y H. B. 
WALTERS, Author of “The Art of the Greeks.” With a 
Photogravure and:71 Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
15s. net. [Classics of Art. Oct. 19. 

THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. MAURICE 
BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Oct. 19. 

HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. By EH. K. DANIELS. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s.,6d. net. [Oct. 19. 


THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
FRANK HARRIS, Author of ‘The Men of Shakespeare.” 
With a Frontispiece in Collotype. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


[Oct. 26. 
A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. 


By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
Color and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

“The author tells the story of Shelley’s life in Italy pleasantly 
and sympathetically.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“This admirable volume is altogether a clear-sighted and well- 
considered presentation of one of the most remarkable chapters of 
nineteenth-century literary life.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BODY AND MIND. A History and a 
Defence of Animism, By WM. McDOUGALL, M.B. 
With 13 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. sy D. Ss. 
MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
“The country has never been written about so well by any other 

English writer.”—Glasgow News. 

“The book is delightful. Mr. Meldrum is wonderfully thorough 
and he writes admirably.”—Morning Leader. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
With 20 Illustrations in Color by A. R. QUINTON. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Mr. Hutton has written ably and he is an admirable guide and 
entertaining companion.”’—Western Press. 

MARIA THERESA. By MARY M. MOFFAT 


Author of ‘‘ Queen Louisa of Prussia.”” With 20 Illustrations 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. sy CHARLES 
DAWBARN. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD: a Year's life in and 
about an English Village. By TICKNER 
EDWARDES, Author of ‘‘ The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
BLUFF’S GUIDE TO THE BAR. By HILARY 


BLUFF. Edited by St. JOHN LUCAS. Fcap. §vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. syJ. A 


HERBERT. With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Color. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. 


[The Connoisseurs Library. 
“Mr. Herbert’s fine book, which is richly illustrated, can hardly 
— te take its place as a standard authority on the subject.’’—Daily 
raphic. 
“In this beautiful volume Mr. Herbert proves himself at every 
point a safe and illuminating guide.”—Scotseman. 


LAMPS FOR NEW. By E. V. LUCA&s 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top, 
Ss. [Second Edition in the press. 
**Here once more we have Mr. Lucas at his best. His love for 
good literature and good art is just as fresh as ever and just as sym. 
pathetic.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. py £. V. LUCAS. 


Seventh Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


MR. INGLESIDE. sy E. V. LUCAS. New and cheaper 


edition. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 


THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE: a Coli. 
lection of Hymns of Comfort. By M. W. 
TILESTON. Medium 16mo. as. 6d. net. 


AFTERGLOW; a Volume of Verse. 3, 
Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, Author of “Richard Dare,” 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. by JOSEPH 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tas. 6d. net. 


“The author has gons to the best sources for his information, and 
ol Bag shown scholarship and insight in the use of his materials."— 
4¥atton. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
“A work of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviction, 
- . . Both in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at 
his best and sincerest.”—Daily News. 


y 
“It is among the finest patriotic poems that our age has pro. 
duced.”’—Daily Graphic. 


JOACHIM MURAT, MARSHAL OF 
FRANCE AND KING OF NAPLES. By A. HIL 
LIARD ATTERIDGE. With 7 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE XVII. 
tury. By CECILE HUGON. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


ROMANO.-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND 
EARTHWORKS. By JOHN WARD, F.S.A. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[The Antiquary’s Books. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. sy jony 
WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiguary’s Books. 


TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. ,y sir EDWIN 
PEARS. Demy 8vo. tras. 6d. net. 
‘*Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent a lifetime in the country and 


has always been a brilliant observer, writes well and his sincerity 
is attractive.” —Morning Post. 


i His book is authoritative and abundantly interesting.’’—Daiy 
ews. 


OLD ENGLISH LIBRARIES: the Making, 
Collection, and Use of Books during the 
Middie Ages. By ERNEST SAVAGE. With 52 Illus 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Zhe Antiquary’s Books. 


THE BELGIANS AT HOME. s,y ciive 
HOLLAND. With 16 Illustrations in Color by DOUGLAS 
SNOWDEN, and 20 from Photographs by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


“The author has done his work thoroughly and agreeably.”- 
Kvening Standard. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Illustrations. 


z 6d. net. 
“There is a sanity about Mr. Hassall’s judgments which disarms 


criticism, and a knowledge behind them which renders them 
decisive.’’—Scotsman. 


THE DANUBE. By WALTER JERROLD. With » 
Tilustrations in Color and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY, Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. 
With an Introduction by A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. ats. net. 


“The work is almost certain to take its place as the standard 
edition of Shelley's poetry.’’—Nation . E 


CEN: 


With 12 Illustrations. 


By ARTHUR 
Demy 8vo. 





“The most complete presentment of the poet’s work.”—Standori. 





- 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The Practice of Water-Colour 


Painting. Illustrated by the Work of 
Modern Artists. By A. L. BALDRY. With 38 
Illustrations in Colour by distinguished Artists. 
Crown 4to. 12s. net. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or 


Mirth and Marvels. wit 
16 full-page Illustrations in Colour by H. G. 
THEAKER. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
deriand and Through the 
Looking Glass and what 


Alice found there. By LEwis 
CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations by JoHN TENNIEL, 
16 being in Colour. 8vo. 6s. net. (Oct. 13. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Novel. 
The Song of Renny. «. 


A romance which has more points of resemblance 
with ‘The Forest Lovers” than any other of 
Mr. Hewlett’s Novels. 


The Outdoor Life in Greek 
and Roman Poets and 


Kindred Studies. py thecouNTESS 
EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Corsican. a Diary of Napoleon’s Life 
in. his own Words.’ Arranged and Translated by 
R. M. JOHNSTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘' A decidedly unique contribution to the literature 
of the Napoleoniclegend . . . full of self-revelation.” 


India and the Durbar. a reprint of 
the Indian Articles in the ‘‘ Empire Day” Edition of 
The Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Vox Clamantis. By NUMA MINIMUS. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This work deals on impartial and historical lines with the 
fundamental conceptions of modern political, economic, 
and social thought. The author examines the ideals 
of the French Revolution—Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality—touches on the two principles of modern 
government—Aristocracy and Democracy—and then 
proceeds to present Individualism and Socialism as two 
complementary systems, each necessary to the 
efficiency of the other. The work concludes with an 
examination of the modern panacea—a Collectivist 
State. Current politics, and especially current part, 
polities, are avoided, and the author claims to be both 
a Liberal and Conservative, an Aristocrat and a 
Democrat, a Socialist and an Individualist. 


Puppets: A Work-a- Day 
Philosophy. By GEORGE FORBES, 
F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Choice. A Dialogue 

Treating of Mute Inglorious 


Art. By ROBERT DOUGLAS. Extra Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





H. M. HYNDMAN. 
THE RECORD OF 
AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 


By HENRY M. HYNDMAN. With Portrait. 
Svo. 15s. net 

The Evening Standard.—“ It is delightful. . . . We 
commend it for entertainment to readers of all shades 
of opinion.”’ 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Few retrospects of English society 
in the last forty years are more instructive or enter- 
taining.’’ 

Daily News.—‘* Uncommonly good reading.”’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Of absorbing interest. . . . Full 
of good things.’’ 

Daily Graphic.—* No one can deny that Mr. Hyndman 
has a story well worth the telling, and a way of tell- 
ing it that is extremely effective.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Where the book is interesting and 
delightful is in its story of the full life of a vivacious 
and generous soul.”’ ; 

Morning Leader.—“ Mr. Hyndman’s book is one of the 
best worth reading of its kind.”’ 


Forty Years of Friendship. 
AS RECORDED IN THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF JOHN DUKE, LORD COLERIDGE, AND 
ELLIS YARNALL DURING THE YEARS 1856- 
1895. Edited by Charlton YARNALL. With 
Portraits. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Family Letters of Richard 


Wagener. Translated, Indexed, etc., by 
WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. BExtra Crown §8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Letters of “Peter Lom- 


bard” (Canon Benham). 
Edited by ELLEN DUDLEY BAXTER. With 
a Preface by the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. With 
Photugravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Hellenistic Athens. An 


Historical Essay. py wiLiiaM 
SCOTT FERGUSON, Assistant Professor of History, 
Harvard University. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 


Wynaad. _ By F. w. F. FLETCHER. 
With Illustrations anda Map. 8vo. 12s. 7O. 
ct, 17. 


Man and Beast in Eastern 


Ethiopia. From observations made in 
British East Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan by 
J. BLAND-SUTTON,F.B.C.S. With 204 engravings 
on wood, 8vo. 12s, net. [Oct. 13. 


The Golden Bough: A Study 


in Magic and Religion. By 

J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. 

Third Edition. 8vo. 

Part III. THE DYING GOD. 1 vol. 10s. = - 
ic? 10. 


The Baganda. An Account of their Native 
Customs and Beliefs. By the Rev. JOHN ROSCOE, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Plans. 8vo. 1é5s. net. 


*.* MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





LTD., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. HODDER rej STOUGHTON Seve the nian to announce that they 
will publish immediately 


PETER AND WENDY. 


A new book by J. M. BARRIE. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
RED EVE. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S splendid new romance. 6s. 


THE NOTORIOUS MISS LISLE. 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS’S most original and interesting novel. 6s. 


MOTHER CAREY. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. “The most charming novel of the year.” 6s. 


THE OTHER GIRL. 


CHARLES GARVICE at his very best. 6s. 


THE WILDERNESS. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S stirring and romantic novel. 3s. 6d. 


THE LAST LINK. 


MORICE GERARD’S fine historical romance. 6s. 


CAPTIVE HONOUR. 


REGINALD EVAN’S ver id charming Spanish story. Gs. 














READY IMMEDIATELY. 
SHIP’S COMPANY. 


The most amusing book W. W. JACOBS has ever written. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE CHALLENGE. 


A striking new novel by HAROLD BEGBIE. Gs. 

















THREE IMPORTANT NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


LIFE IN THE MOSLEM EAST. 


By PIERRE PONAFIDINE, Russian Consul-General at Constantinople, and a 
great authority on present-day Western Asia and Asia Minor. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


TURKESTAN. 


By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS, who opens the magic door to what is 
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ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. 


The Art of Herbert Schmalz. By Trevor Blakemore. (Allen 
£2 2s. net.) 
The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Illustrated 


by E. J. Detmold. (Allen. 21s. net.) 
Millais. By J. E. Phythian. (Allen. 2s. net.) | 
Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks’s Hunt. Illustrated by 
Cecil Aldin. (Arnold. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 
Cameo Book-Stamps. By Cyril Davenport. 
net.) 
A History of French Architecture. From the Reign of 
Charles VIII. to the Death of Mazarin. By Reginald 


(Arnold, 21s. 


Blomfield. (Bell. 2 vols. £2 10s. net.) 
English Pastels. 1750-1830. By R. R. M. Sée. (Bell. | 
£2 2s. net.) | 


William Morris to Whistler. Papers and Addresses on Art 
and Craft and the Commonweal. By Walter Crane. | 


(Bell. 6s. net.) 

The “Adoration of the Magi” by Jan Mabuse. By 
Maurice W. Brockwell. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) | 

Rembrandt. With an Introduction by C. Lewis Hind. | 
(Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Guinevere, and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Illustrated by Florence Harrison. (Blackie. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Byways in British Archeology. By W. Johnson. (Cam- 


bridge University Press.) 
Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
by Joun Cameron. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. [Illustrated by 
James Clark, R.I. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Lorna Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. (Chambers. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Memorial Edition of the Life of Charles Dickens. By | 
John Forster. Illustrated. (Chapman & Hall. 2 vols. | 
25s. net.) 
Steinlen and his Art. With a Critical Introduction and 
Descriptive Notes. (Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Stories of the German Artists. By Prof. Dr. Hans W. 
Singer. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. By C. J. Holmes. 
(Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Notes on Pictures in the Royal Collections. Collected and 
Edited by Lionel Cust. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Cathedrals of Spain. By John A. Gade. Illustrated. (Con- 
stable. 15s. net.) 
The Works of Man: A Study of the Creative Art of the 
World. By L. March Phillipps. (Duckworth. 6s. net.) 
The Arts of the World Series— 
Vol. V. Arts and Crafts of Ancient Greece. By Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown. (Foulis.) | 
Tannhauser. By Richard Wagner. Translated by T. W. 
Rolleston. Illustrated by Willy Poginy. (Harrap. 15s. 
net.) 
Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. 
Fenollosa. Illustrated. 
The Technique of Painting 
Vauthier. Illustrated. 


Illustrated 





By Ernest Francisco 

(Heinemann. 2 vols. 

By M. Charles Moreau- 

(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Romanesque Architecture in France. Edited with Intro- 
duction by Dr. Julius Baum. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

Baroque Art in Italy. Edited with Introduction by 
Corrado Ricci. (Heinemann. 25s. net.) 

Great Engravers. By Arthur M. Hind. (Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods. By Richard Wagner. 

Tlustrated by Arthur Rackham. (Heinemann, 16s. net.) 
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subject headings. 


By Percy Bysshe Shelley. Illustrated 
by Charles Robinson. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 
Ars Una—Species Mille— 
Flemish Art. By M. Max Rooses 
Egyptian Art. By M. Maspero. 


(Heinemann. 6s. net per vol.) 


Cathedral Cities of Italy. By W. W. Collins. (Heinemann. 
16s. net.) 

On the Art of the Theatre. By Gordon Craig. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 


Tales from Hans Andersen. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 
Idylls of the King. 


Illustrated by Edmund Dulac. 
15s. net.) 


By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by 


Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
15s. net.) 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. Illustrated by 
Frank Reynolds. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net.) 
The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. Illustrated by 
J. H. Thorpe. (Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. net.) 


A School for Scandal. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


15s. net.) 

Westminster Cathedral and its Architect. By W. de l’'Ho- 
pital. Illustrated. (Hutchinson. .2 vols.) 

Shelley’s Nature Poems. [Illustrated by William Hyde 
(Hutchinson. 6s. net.) 

The Art of Mobile Colour. By A. Wallace Rimington. (Hut- 
chinson. 6s. net.) 

A History of Painting. By Haldane Macfall. With an 
Introduction by Frank Brangwyn. (Jack. 8 vols. 
7s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Painters of Japan. By Arthur Morrison. (Jack. 


2 vols. £5 5s. net.) 

Windsor: The Castle of our Kings; and Some Notes con- 
cerning Eton College. By Arthur Goddard. (Jarrold. 
£4 4s.) 

Miniatures: A Series of Reproductions in Photogravure of 
Eighty-five Miniatures of Distinguished Personages. 


(Lane. £15 15s. net.) 

Other People: A New Album of Drawings. By Charles Dana 
Gibson. (Lane. 20s. net.) 

The Cathedrals of Central Italy. By T. Francis Bumpus. 
Illustrated. (Laurie. 16s. net.). 


The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel 


Hawthorne. Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. (Laurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

A Manual of Heraldry. By Gale Pedrick. Illustrated. 
(Laurie. 6s.) 


Catalogue of the Jewellery, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman, 
in the Department of Antiquities, British Museum. 
By F. H. Marshall. (Longmans. 35s. net.) 

Artists, and Landscape Painting. By William J. 
Laidlay. (Longmans.) 
The Art of the Great Masters. 

son Low. £2 2s. net.) 

A Catalogue of the Etched Work of D. Y. Cameron, A.R.A., 


Art, 


By Frederick Lees. (Samp- 


A.R.S.A. With many Illustrations. By Frank Rinder. 
(Maclehose. £4 4s. net.) 
Stories from the Pentamerone. By Giambattista Basile. 


Selected and Edited by E. F. Strange. Illustrated by 
Warwick Goble. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

The Story of Emma, Lady Hamilton. By Julia Frankau. 
With Reproductions of Famous Paintings and Engrav- 
ings. (Macmillan. 2 vols. £31 10s. net.) 

The Practice of Water-colour Painting. Illustrated by the 
Work of Modern Artists. By A. L. Baldry. (Macmil- 
lan. 12s. net.) 
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Jack B. Yeats: Being a View of His Pictorial and Dramatic 
Art. By Ernest Marriott. (Elkin Mathews.) 
The Blue Bird: A Fairy Play in Six Acts. 


Maeterlinck. Translated by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. Illustrated by F. Cayley Robinson. (Methuen. 
15s. net.) 

A Romney Folio. With Essay and Notes by Arthur B 
Chamberlain. (Methuen. £15 15s. net.) 

Word Sculpture. By Alfred Maskell. (Methuen. 25s. net.) 

Illuminated Manuscripts. By J. A. Herbert. (Methuen. 


25s. net.) 
Etchings. By Frederick Wedmore. (Methuen. 285s. net.) 


Rembrandt’s Etchings. By Arthur M. Hind. (Methuen. 
2 vols. 21s. net.) 

The Art of the Romans. By H. B. Walters. (Methuen. 
15s. net.) 

Italian Sculptors. By W. G. Waters. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Roman-British Buildings and Earthworks. By John Ward. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Ideals of Indian Art. By E. B. Havell. (Murray. 
15s. net.) 

Early Norman Castles in the British Isles. By Mrs. E. 
Armitage. (Murray.) 

The Excavation of Gezer. 1902-5 and 1907-9. By Prof. 
R. A. Stewart Macalister. (Murray. 2 vols. £4 4s. 


net.) 

Historical Portraits, 1600-1700. Chosen by Emery Walker. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. By Vincent A 
Smith. Illustrated. (Oxford University Press.) 

Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland. By the 
Hon. John Abercromby. Illustrated. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Byzantine Art and Archeology. By O. M. Dalton. 
trated. (Oxford University Press.) 

John Lavery and His Work. By Walter Shaw-Sparrow 
(Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Nineteenth Century English Ceramic Art. 
Blacker. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Nineteenth Century English Engravings. By W. G. Menzies. 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The A.B.C. of Japanese Art. By J. F. 
Paul. 5s. net.) 
Sacred Symbols in Art. 
nam. 6s. net.) 
The Engravings of William Blake. 


Tllus- 
By J. fF. 
lacker. (Stanley 
By Elizabeth A. Goldsmith. (Put- 


By A. G. B. Russell. 


(Grant Richards. 25s. net.) 

Great English Painters. By Francis Downman. (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.) 

Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. By Arthur Hayden. (Unwin. 
42s. net.) 


The Story of French Painting. By Charles H. Caffin. (Un- 
win. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Everyman: A Morality Play. 
Illustrations by J. H. 
£2 2s. net.) 

Le Morte Darthur. By Sir Thomas Malory, 
Edited by A. W. Pollard. 


Edited by Frank Sidgwick. 
Amschewitz. (Lee Warner. 


Knight. 
Illustrated by W. Russell 


Flint. Vols. III. and IV. (Lee Warner. 4 vols. 
£10 10s. net.) 

Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael. By Richard T. 
Holbrook. (Lee Warner. £1 1s. net.) 

Mesopotamian Archeology. By Percy S. P. Handcock. 
(Lee Warner. 10s. 6d. net.) 

South American Archeology. By T. Athol Joyce. (Lee 
Warner. 10s. 6d. net.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
The Life of Sir C. E. Howard Vincent. By S. R. Jeyes. 
(Allen. 15s net.) 
Memoirs of the Russells of Birmingham in the French Revo- 
lution and in America, 1794-1814. Edited by S. R. 


Jeyes. (Allen. 12s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Ruskin. By E. T. Cook. (Allen. 2 vols. 21s. 
net.) 


Bismarck’s Pen. By Dr. Abeken. Translated by Mrs. 
Barrett-Lennard. (Allen. 15s. net.) 
As I Remember. By Marian Gouverneur. 


(Appleton. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
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_ Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir Robert Morier, 


By Maurice | 





G.C.B. From 1826-1876. Edited by his Daughter, Mrs. 
Rosslyn Wemyss. (Arnold. 2 vols. 32s. net,) 

A Memoir of the Very Rev. Edward Charles Wickham, Dean 
of Lincoln, and formerly Headmaster of Wellington Col- 
lege. By Canon Lonsdale Ragg. (Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 


From Pillar to Post. By Colonel H. C. Lowther. (Arnold. 
15s. net.) 

The Story of My Life. By Emily, Shareefa of Wazan. 
(Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Society Sketches in the Eighteenth Century. By Norman 


Pearson. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Autobiography and Life of Father Tyrrell. By Maud 
Petre. (Arnold. 21s. net.) 

The Hanoverian Queens of England. Vol. TI. By Alice 
Drayton Greenwood. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

William Pitt and the Great War. By J. Holland Rose. 
(Bell. 16s. net.) 

Life of Sir Edward FitzGerald Law, K.C.S.I., K.C.M.TI. 


By Sir Theodore Morison and George P. Hutchinson. 
(Blackwood. ) 

Word Portraits: Character Sketches of Famous Men and 
Women. By Maximilian Harden. Translated by Julius 
Gabe. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Tolstoy. By Paul Birnkoff. 
Tcherkesoff. (Cassell. 5s. net.) 

Fourteen Years a Jesuit. By Count von Hoensbroech. Trans- 
lated by Alice Zimmern. (Cassell. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 

The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey. By Richard Davey. (Chap- 
man & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Daughters of Eve. By W. R. H. Trowbridge. 


Translated by W. 


(Chapman & 


Hall. 15s. net.) 

Mesdames de France. By Casimir Stryienski. (Chapman & 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Casanova and His Time. By Edouard Maynial. (Chapman 
& Hall. 10s. 6d.) 


The Life and Times of Cavour. 
(Constable. 31s. 6d. net.) 
Life and Letters of John Rickman. 
(Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert: England’s First Empire Builder. 
By William Gilbert Gosling. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Memories, Personages, People, Places. By Henry G. Hunt- 
ington. (Constable, 20s. net.) 
The Kings and Queens of England. 
Rait and W. Page. 
The Life of Henry II. By L. F. Salzmann. 
The Life of Henry VII. By D. M. Gladys Bradford. 
(Constable. ) 


By William Roscoe Thayer. 


By Orlo Williams. 


Edited by Robert §. 


The Governing Families of Britain— 
The Seymour Family. By A. Audrey Locke. 
The Cavendish Family. By Francis L. Bickley. 
(Constable. 6s. net pér vol.) 
Emerson’s Journals. Edited by Edward W. Emerson and 
Waldo Emerson Forbes. Vols. V. and VI. (Constable. 
6s. net per vol.) 
Little Biographies— 
Lafcadio Hearn. By Edward Thomas. 
The Three Brontés. By May Sinclair. 
J. M. Synge and the Irish Dramatic Movement. By 
Francis Bickley. (Constable. 1s. net per vol.) 
The Life of Thomas Love Peacock. By Prof. Carl van 


Doren. (Dent. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life and Work of Romesh Chunder Dutt. By J. N. 
Gupta. (Dent. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Chaucer. By Emile Legouis. (Dent. 5s. net.) 

Anglo-American Memories. Second Series. By George W. 
Smalley. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Saint Patrick. By the Abbé Riquet. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


A Forgotten Prince of Wales: Prince Frederick Louis and 
the Days of George II. By Captain Henry Curties. 
(Everett. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Spice of Life: A Medley of Memories. 
manby.’’ (Everett. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Life in the Legion: From a Soldier’s Point of View. By 
Frederic Martyn. (Everett. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Scott Originals. Being an account of notables and 


By “ Thor- 


worthies, the originals of characters in the Waverley 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Novels. By W. S. Crockett. (Foulis. 
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The Story of Nell Gwyn. By Cecil Chesterton. (Foulis 
5s. net.) 

The Story of Lady Hamilton By E. Hallam Moorhouse. 
(Foulis. 5s. net.) 

The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Francis Bickley. 
(Foulis. 5s. net.) 


Memoirs of Samuel Hoare of Hampstead, 1751-1825. Writ 
ten by his Daughter Sarah and his Widow Hannah (née 
Sterry.) (Headley Bros. £1 1s. net.) 

The Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Biography of John Gibson. 
T. Matthews. (Heinemann. 108. 6d. net.) 

Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. (Heinemann. 

My Vagabondage. By J. E. Patterson. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Life and Letters of John Lingard, D.D. By Martin Haile 
and Edwin Bonney. (Herbert & Daniel. 12s. 6d. net.) 


By Carl Hovey. 
Edited and arranged by 


6s.) 
(Heinemann. 


Life of St. Teresa. By Alice, Lady Lovat. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Maclaren of Manchester. By E. T. Maclaren. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

Irish Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A Keeper of the Robes: A Biography of Fanny Burney and 
Her Connection with the Court of George III. By F. 
Frankfort Moore. (Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. net.) 

My Royal Clients: Their Majesties as I knew them. By 
Xavier Paoli. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

The Brownings: Their Life and Art. By Lilian Whiting. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi. Vol. I. The Thousand 
Vol. II. The Triple Alliance. (Hodder & Stoughton 
3 vols. 16s. net per vol.) 

The Letters of George Borrow to the Bible Society. Edited 


by Rev. T. H. Darlow. (Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Professor Elmslie. By Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 

The Later Letters of Principal Marcus Dods. Edited by 
His Sor, Marcus Dods. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 


The Life of Sir George Newnes. By Hulda Friederichs. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

My Larger Education. By Booker T. Washington. 
der -& Stoughton. 6s.) 

A Duke and His Friends. The Life and Letters of the 


Second Duke of Richmond. By the Earl of March. 


(Hod- 


(Hutchinson. 2.vols. 24s. net.) 

Penelope Rich and Her Circle. By Maud Stepney Rawson. 
(Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

Some Recollections. By Canon T. Teignmouth Shore. 
(Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

John Opie and His Circle. By Ada Earland. (Hutchin- 
son. 21s. net.) 

My Lady Castlemaine. By Philip W. Sergeant. (Hutchin- 
son. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Queen Jeanne of Navarre. By P. F. William Ryan. 


(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Sixty Years: Life and Adventure in the Far East. By John 
Dill Ross. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

Edward the Peacemaker. The Story of the Life of King 
Edward VII. and his Queen. By W. H. Wilkins, and 


Others. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 8s. net per vol.) 

A Book of Noble Women. By Mrs. C. C. Cairns. (Jack. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Margaret of France, Duchess of Savoy, 1523-1574. (Lane 


12s. 6d. net.) 


The Vicissitudes of a Lady-in-waiting. 1735-1821. By 


Eugene Welvert. Translated by Lilian O’Neill. (Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The Wife of General Bonaparte. By Joseph Turquan. 
(Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Napoleon and King Murat, 1808-1815: A Biography com- 
piled from hitherto unknown and unpublished docu- 
ments. By Albert Espitalier. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

\ Queen of Shreds and Patches: 
Tallien, Notre Dame de Thermidor. 

Translated by J. Lewis May. (Lane, 


The Life of Madame 


By L. Gastine. 
12s. 6d_ net.) 
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Sophie Dawes, Queen of Chantilly. By Violette M. Mon- 


tagu. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Recollections of Guy de Maupassant. By His Valet Fran- 
gois. Translated by Mina Round. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Life and Memoirs of John Churton Collins. Written and 
compiled by his Son, L. C. Collins. (Lane 7s. 6d. net.) 
With the Lost Legion in New Zealand. By Colonel G. 


Hamilton-Browne. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Off the Main Track. By Stanley Portal Hyatt. (Luurie. 
12s. 6d. net.) ’ 

The Viceroys of Ireland. 
Long. 16s. net.) 

Robespierre and the Women He Loved. By Hector Fleisch- 
mann. Translated by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. (John 
Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Prince Talleyrand and his Times. 
Translated by Bryan O’Donnell. 
net.) 

The Love Affairs of King Charles II. 
(John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes. 


By Charles O’Mahony. (John 


By Frédéric Loliée. 
(John Long. 12s. 6d. 


By Ramsay Colles. 


By Edgcumbe 


Staley. (John Long. 12s. 6d. net.) 

The Memoirs of Albert Pulitzer. By his son, Walter 
Pulitzer. (John Long. 15s. net.) 

Stories of Society. By Charles Edward Jerningham. (John 


Long. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire. 
By Bernard Holland. (Longmans. 2 vols.) 

Life of the Marquise de la Rochejaquelein, the Heroine of 
La Vendée. By M .M. Maxwell Scott. (Longmans.) 

Recollections of the Life of Miles MacInnes. Compiled by 
His Sister, Anna Grace MacInnes. (Longmans.) 


The Empress Josephine. By Baron de Meneval. Trans- 
lated by D. D. Fraser. (Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Easy Chair Memories and Rambling Notes. By the Ama- 


teur Angler. (Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Mrs. Story’s Reminiscences. (Maclehose. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Bishops of Scotland. By the late Bishop Dowden. 
Edited by J. Maitland Thomson. (Maclehose.) 
Tennyson and His Friends. Edited by Hallam, Lord Tenny- 


son. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 
Autobiographic Memoirs. By Frederic Harrison. (Macmil- 
lan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 


Arch-Duchesse- 
By Lady 


The Early Youth of Marie Antoinette, 
Dauphine, 1770-1774: A Study in Grisaille. 
Younghusband. (Macmillan.) 

The Record of an Adventurous Life. 
(Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

Forty Years of Friendship. As recorded in the Correspon- 
dence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall 
during the Years, 1856-1895. Edited by Charlton Yar- 
nall. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Family Letters of Richard Wagner. Translated by 
William Ashton Ellis. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Maurice Maeterlinck. By Edward Thomas. (Methuen. 5s. 
net.) 

A Princess of Adventure: Marie Caroline, Duchesse de Berry 


By H. M. Hyndman. 


(1798-1870). By H. Noél Williams. (Methuen. 15s. 
net.) 

The Empresses of Rome. By Joseph M‘Cabe. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Five English Consorts of Foreign Princes. By Ida Wood- 
ward. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Jimmy Glover—His Book. By J. M. Glover. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Maria Theresa. By Mary M. Moffat. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Joachim Murat, Marshal of France and King of Naples. 
By A. Hilliard Atteridge. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Mary Tudor, Queen of France. By Mary Croom Brown. 


(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Napoleon. By Arthur Hassall. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Madame de Brinvilliers and Her Times, 1630-1676. By 
Hugh Stokes (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Sixty-eight Years on the Stage. By Mrs. Charles Calvert. 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Forty Years of Song. By Madame Albani. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By W. F. 
Monypenny. (Murray. 5 vols. 12s. each net.) 


(Mills & Boon. 
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Recollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton (John 
Cam Hobhouse). Edited by His Daughter, Lady Dor- 
chester. (Murray. Vols. V.-VI. 24s. net.) 

Life of Paracelsus. By the late Miss Anna M. Stoddart. 
(Murray.) 

The Life and Letters of Martin Luther. By Dr. Preserved 
Smith. (Murray.) 

Three Generations. By Henrietta Keddie. (Sarah Tytler.) 
(Murray.) 

Gohur-I-Ikbal : or an Account of My Life. By Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. (Murray.) 

A Sister of Louis XVI. (Marie-Clotilde de France, Queen 
of Sardinia). By Louis-Leopold D’Artemont. (Mur- 
ray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

My Own Story. By Louisa of Tuscany, ex-Crown Princess 
of Saxony. (Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Tender-Foot with Peary. By George Borup. (Nash. 6s. 
net.) 

Reminiscences of an Old ’Un. 
(Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Marie Malibran: The Biography of a Great Singer By 
Arthur Pougin. (Nash. 10s. net.) 

The Romantic Life of Shelley, and the Sequel. By Francis 
Gribble. (Nash. 15s. net.) 

Lafeadio Hearn. By Nina H. Kennard. (Nash. 
net.) 

Some Reminiscences. By Joseph Conrad. (Nash. 5s. net.) 

Memories of the Crimean War. By Douglas Arthur Reid, 
M.D. (Nisbet. 21s. net.) 

Horace, Count of St. Paul. Being Diplomatic and Other 
Correspondence, 1772-1776. Edited by George Grey But- 
ler. (Nisbet 21s. net.) 

Harriet Beecher Stowe: Her Life Story. By Charles Ed- 
ward Stowe and Lyman Beecher Stowe. (Nisbet. 6s. 
net.) 

Englishmen in Paris during the ’Thirties. By R. Boutet 
de Monvel. Translated by N. Bell. (Nutt. 15s.) 
Three Men of the Tudor Time. A Record of the North 
Family. Compiled by Lady Frances Bushby. (Nutt. 

12s.) 

James Fraser, Laird of Brea, Parish Minister of Culross ; 
Bass Rock, Blackness, and Newgate Prisoner. By Rev. 
Principal Whyte. (Oliphant. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Memories of Two Cities: Edinburgh and Aberdeen. By 
David Masson. (Oliphant. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Sir John Burdon-Sanderson. A Memoir by the late Lady 
Burdon-Sanderson. Completed by His Nephew and 
Niece, J. S. and E.S. Haldane. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Fourteen Years of Diplomatic Life in Japan. Stray leaves 
from the Diary of Baroness Albert d’Anethan. (Stanley 
Paul. 18s. net.) 

Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.: Personal Reminis- 
cences of the Man and the Emperor. By the late Baron 
d’Ambes. Translated by A. R. Allinson. (Stanley Paul. 
2 vols. 24s. net.) 

Life and Letters of Lawrence Sterne. By Lewis Melville. 
(Stanley Paul. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 

The Coburgs: The Story of the Rise of a great Royal House. 
By Edmund B. d’Auvergne. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

The Tragedy of Sandro Botticelli. By A. J. Anderson. 
(Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Duchess Derelict: A Study of the Life and Times of Char- 
lotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valentinois. By E. L. Miron. 
(Stanley Paul.- 16s. net.) 

The Life of James Hinton. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Stan- 
ley Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Jean de la Fontaine: The Poet and the Man. By Frank 
Hamel. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

A Great Russian Realist. The Romance and Reality of 
Dostoieffsky. By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

David Garrick and His French Friends. By F. A. Hedg- 
cock. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Beloved Princess. Princess Charlotte of Wales. By 
Charles E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 

An Actor’s Note Books. Being a Record of some Memories. 
By Frank Archer. (Stanley Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of John Pym. By C. E. Wade. (Isaac Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By Frank N. Streatfeild. 


12s. 6d. 
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Heroes of the Nation Series. Edited by H. W. C. Davis— 
Blucher and the Uprising of Prussia against Napoleon. 
By Ernest F. Henderson. 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange. By Ruth Putnam. 
(Putnam. 5s. net per vol.) 

A Magician in Many Lands. By Charles Bertram. Edited 
by His Widow and J. E. H. Bellingham. (Routledge.) 

Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Michael Bar- 
rington. (Secker. 30s. net.) 

The Linleys of Bath. By Clementina Black. (Secker. 16s. 
net.) 

The Real Captain Cleveland. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study. 
(Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Thomas Love Peacock: A Critical Study. By A. Martin 
Freeman. (Secker. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Memoir of Bishop Ernest. Wilberforce. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon. By Sir Henry 
Craik, M.P. (Smith, Elder. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

My Naval Career and Travels. By Admiral the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Edward H. Seymour. (Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Biography of Bishop King. By the Right Hon. G. W. 
E. Russell. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Chawton Manor and its Owners: A Family History. By 
William Austen Leigh and Montagu George Knight. 
(Smith, Elder. 21s. net.) 

Leaves of the Tree: Studies in Biography. By Arthur C. 
Benson. (Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Sylhet”? Thackeray. By F. B. Bradley Birt, I.C.8, 
(Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Great Duke. By W. H. Fitchett. (Smith, Elder. 12s.) 

Annals of the Irish Harpers. Compiled from the Bunting 
Manuscripts. By Charlotte Milligan Fox. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Hannah More. By Annette M. B. Meakin. (Smith, Elder. 
14s. net.) 

Memoir of Arthur John Butler. By Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Smith, Elder.) 

Gordon at Khartoum. 
15s. net.) 

Later Letters of Edward Lear. Edited by Lady Strachey of 
Sutton Court. (Unwin. 15s. net.) 

Masters of English Journalism. A Study of Personal Forces. 
By T. H. 8. Escott. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Indian and Home Memories. By Sir Henry Cotton. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Martin Luther: the Man and His Work. By Arthur C. 
McGiffert, D.D. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Life and Work of James Hutchison Stirling. By Amelia 
Hutchison Stirling. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tolstoy. By Romain Rolland. Translated by Bernard 
Miall (Unwin. 5s net.) 

I Remember. Memories of a Sky Pilot in the Prison and 
the Slum. By Canon J. W. Horsley. (Wells, Gardner.) 

William Dalrymple Maclagan. Bishop of Lichfield, after- 
wards Archbishop of York. By F. D. How. (Wells, 
Gardner.) 

A Shepherd of the Veldt. The Life of Bishop Key, 
By the Author of Sketches of Kafir Life. (Wells, 
Gardner) 

Some Pages of My Life. A volume of Reminiscences. By 
Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. (Williams & Norgate. 
15s. net.) 


By Alan Fea. (Secker. 


By Arthur Ransome. 


By J. B. Atlay. 


By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Swift. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE AND 
PHILOLOGY. 

The Lysistrata of Aristophanes. Greek text revised, with 
English metrical translation and introduction. By 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A History of English Criticism. By George Saintsbury. 
(Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Greek Religion. By J. E. Harrison. (Cambridge University 
Press. ) 

The Poetics of Aristotle. A new Translation, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. (Hodder 


& Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Williams White. 
(Macmillan. ) 
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Now Ready. Completion of Dr. Rose’s 
Life of Pitt. 
Medium 8vo, xvi + 596 pages. With Photogravure Plates. 
168. net. 


William Pitt and the Great 
War. 


By J. Holiand Rose, Litt.D. 

In this volume Dr. Rose traces the career of Pitt from 
the year 1791 to his premature death early in 1806. As 
in the preceding volume, “William Pitt and National 
Revival,” the events of this period are elucidated by many 
hitherto unedited documents. The two volumes together 
form the most complete life of William Pitt that has yet 
appeared, and will be a lasting contribution to the history 
of England. 





Vol. II., completing the work. Demy 8vo, with three 
Photogravure Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


The Hanoverian Queens 
of England. 


By Alice Drayton Greenwcoad. 
Contents: Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline 
of Brunswick (Wife of George IV.), Adelaide (Wife of 
William IV.). 
To be completed in six volumes. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
each. Vol. II. Just PUBLISHED. 


The Correspondence of 
Jonathan Swift. 


Edited by F. Elrington Ball, Litt.D. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. The BISHOP 
OF OFSORY. Vol. I. already published. 

The Times on the first volume: ‘For the first time we 
have the beginning of a complete edition of the whole corres- 
pondence, both to and from Swift, arranged in chronological 
order, printed from the best texts, and annotated with 
extreme elaboration. Swift's letters have been often, but 
never well, edited before this. . . . We congratulate Mr 
Ball on an arduous task faithfully executed, with a sure 
mastery of its bewildering complexity.” 


Uniform with ‘*The Barsetshire Novels.” 


Phineas Finn. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
With a Critical Introduction by FREDERIC HAR- 
RISON. 2 Vols. 38. 6d. net each. [Now ready. 


Phineas Redux. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
A wee to “Phineas Finn.’”’ 2 Vols. 38. 6d. net 
each [Ready October -11th. 


MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Just Published, NEW VOLUME. 


De Quincey. 


A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works, 
chosen and arranged, with Editorial Connections and 
a Biographical Critical Introduction. 

By Sidney Low. 


“An extremely valuable series . . . they are valuable to 
those who are familiar with the original books; they are still 
more valuable to those who do not know them, for they are 
able to make acquaintance with these writers under the 
guidance of those who know them well, and who can tell them 
what _is best worth reading.”—Public Opinion. 

















Narrow 8vo, 18. net. Limp leather, 2s. net. 


Gasc’s Little Gem French 
Dictionary. 


Edited by Marc Ceppi. 


This Dictionary is uniform in style with the well- 
known Webster's “Little Gem English Dictionary.”’ 











2 vols. Imperial 8vo, with upwards of 250 Illustrations. 
£2 10s. net. [Ready 11th October. 


A History of French 
Architecture. 


From the Reign of Charles VIII. to the Death of Mazarin. 
By Reginald Biomfield, A.R.A., F.S.A. 
Author of “ The History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England.” 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., has for many years 
been engaged on a History of Renaissance Architecture in 
France, similar to his well-known work on English Archi- 
tecture published in 1897, which has become the standard 
treatise on the subject. The book is profusely illustrated 
by photographs, drawings by the author, and engravings 
by du Cerceau, Perelle, and J. Marot, many of which are 
not easily obtainable. 





Crown 4to. Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL 
FLINT, and Decorative Covers. 38. 6d. net. 


Favourite Savoy Operas. 
By Sir W. S. Gilbert. 
First List of Volumes, [Now Ready. 
The Mikado. lolanthe. 
The Pirates of Penzance. Patience. 


New Book by Waiter Crane. 


Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations, 6s. net. 
[Ready October 11th. 


William Morris to Whistler. 


Papers and Addresses on Art and Craft and the 
Commonweal. 


By Walter Crane. 


Uniform with “ Bases of Design,”’ &ce. 

Also an Edition de Luxe, strictly limited to 350 copies. 
Medium 8vo. With Covers and End-papers designed by 
the Author. Uniform with “ Ideals in Art,’ &c., 108. 6d. 
net. 








Uniform with ** How to Look at Pictures.” 
Post 8vo, fully Illustrated, 68. net. [Ready immediately. 


The Print-Collector’s 
Handbook. 


By Alfred Whitman. 
New and Cheaper Edition (the sixth), thorou hly 
revised and brought up to date by MALCOLM CHARLES 
SALAMAN. 





New Volume of Mr. Rogers’ “* Aristophanes.” 


The Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes. 


The Greek Text revised, with an English Metrical 
Translation. With Introduction and Commentary 
By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. 

Small 4to, 10s. 6d. [Peady On tobe r. 

This volume, with the “ Thesmophoriazusae,”’ already 

issued, makes up Vol. IV. of the Complete Edition, price 
15s. 








Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


The Land of Living Men. 


By Raiph Waldo Trine, 


Author of “In Tune with the Infinite.” 
Considerable portions of this volume were published 
three years ago in the book entitled “In the Fire of the 
Heart,”’ which is now out of print. The whole of the 
matter has, however, been much altered and amplified, 
and the present volume is essentially a new book. 
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Monumenta Historica Celtica. By W. Dinan. (Nutt. 2 
vols. £1 1s. net.) 

Isidori Hispalensis Etymologiarum Libri XX. Edited by 
W. M. Lindsay. (Oxford University Press.) 

Manili Astronomicon Liber Il. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by H. W. Garrod. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Platonica. By Herbert Richards. (Grant Richards. 7s. 
net.) 


COUNTRY LIFE, 

The Sport of Shooting. By Owen Jones. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Partridges and Partridge Manors. By Captain Aymer 
Maxwell. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Talks About Birds. By Frank Finn. (Black. 6s.) 

Wild Flowers as They Grow. Second Series. Text by G. 
Clarke Nuttall. Photographs by H. Essenhigh Corke. 
(Cassell. 5s. net.) 

Ye Flower-Lover’s Booke. Compiled by G. Clarke Nuttall. 
Photographs by H. Essenhigh Corke. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Wood-Folk at Home. By May Byron. (Cassell. 1s. 
net). 

The Romance of the Seasons. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 

Roses and Rose Gardens. By Walter P. Wright. (Headley 
Bros. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Eggs and Nests of British Birds. By Frank Finn. (Hutch- 
inson. 5s. net.) 

Birds of the Countryside. By Frank Finn. (Hutchinson. 
5s. net.) 

Wild Fruits of the Countryside. By F. Edward Hulme. 
(Hutchinson. 5s. net.) 

Farther Afield in Birdland. By Oliver G. Pike. (Jarrold. 
6s. net.) 

Wild Animals and the Camera. By W. P. Dando. (Jarrold. 
6s. net.) 

The Birds and Their Story. 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Story of Hedgerow and Pond. By R. B. Lodge. 

(Charles Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of Insect Life. By W. Percival Westell. (Charles 
Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Hounds: Their Points and Management. By Frank 
Townend Barton. (John Long. 5s. net.) 

Pheasants: In Covert and Aviary. By Frank Townend 
Barton. (John Long. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Profitable Culture of Vegetables. For Market Gar- 
deners, Small Holders, and Others. By Thomas Smith. 
(Longmans.) 

Neighbourhood: A Year’s Life in and About an English 
Village. By Tickner Edwardes. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Gentle Art. By Henry Lamond. (Murray). 

Gravetye Manor, or Twenty Years’ Work Round an Old 
Manor House. By William Robinson. (Murray. 
£2 12s. 6d. net.) 

An Angler at Large. By William Caine. (Kegan Paul. 
5s. net.) 

Tee Shots. By Bernard Darwin. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

British Trees and Shrubs. By Rev. C. A. Johns. Edited 
by E. T. Cook. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Round the Year with Nature. By W. J. Claxton. (Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Encyclopedia of the Kennel. By Vero Shaw. (Routledge. 5s.) 

Encyclopedia of the Poultry Yard. By Vero Shaw. 
(Routledge. 5s.) 

The Gardener’s Dictionary. Edited by A. Hemsley and J. 
Fraser. (Routledge. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Wonders of Bird Life. By John Lea. (Seeley. 2s.) 

Garden Design. In Theory and Practice. By Miss M. 
Agar. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Nature Essays. By G. G. Desmond. (Swift. 5s. net.) 

Pads, Paws, and Claws. By W. P. Pycroft. (Wells, 
Gardner.) 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 
The Consolations of a Critic. By C. Lewis Hind. (Black. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
The French Ideal. By Madame Duclaux. (Chapman & 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By F. Martin Duncan. 


By R. B. Lodge. (Charles 
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Phases of Dickens: The Man, His Message, and His Mis- 
sion. By J. Cuming Walters. (Chapman & Hall. 5s. 
net.) 

Petrarch’s Secret; or the Soul’s Conflict with Passion, 
Translated from the Latin by William H. Draper. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

Poetry and Prose. By A. A. Jack. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

William Shakespeare. A Study. By Darrell Figgis. 
(Dent. 5s. net.) 

English Poesy. An Induction. By W. Winslow Hall, M.D. 
(Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Critical Attitude. By Ford Madox Hueffer. (Duck- 
worth. 5s. net.) 

Poetry and Life Series. Edited by William Henry Hudson. 
Keats and his Poetry. By William Henry Hudson. 
Johnson and Goldsmith and their Poetry. By Thomas 

Seccombe. 
Shelley and his Poetry. By E. W. Edmunds. 
(Harrap. 1s. net per vol.) 

Italian Literature. By Marie-Louise Egerton Castle. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Persian Literature. By Claud Field. (Herbert & Daniel. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

In Patria: An Exposition of Dante’s Paradiso. By John 
S. Carroll. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Days with the English Poets. Tennyson, Browning, Byron. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poems. By A. K. Foxwell. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Piers Plowman. By Dorothy L. Owen. 
Stoughton. 5s. net.) 

Beauty and Ugliness. By Vernon Lee and C. Anstruther 
Thomas. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church. By Dr. Yrjo Hirn. (Macmillan.) 
The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

(Macmillan. 6s. net.) 

The Friendship of Books. By Temple Scott. (Macmillan.) 

Critical Papers and Fragments. By Lionel Johnson. Edited 
by Thomas Whittemore. (Elkin Mathews. 6s. net.) 

On Death. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated by 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Old Lamps for New. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s.) 

A Volume of Essays. By G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen. 5s.) 

First and Last. By Hilaire Belloc. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Out of the Ivory Palaces. By P. H. Ditchfield. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 

Essays on Various Subjects. By John Andrew Doyle. 
(Murray.) 

The Road: A Study of John Bunyan’s Pilgrims’ Progress. 
By John Kelman, D.D. (Oliphant. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
net per vol.) 

Poets and Poetry. By John Bailey. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Collected by H. C. Beeching. (Oxford University Press.) 

Couch Fires and Primrose Ways. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Kegan Paul. 5s. net.) 

Modern Italian Literature. By Lacy Collison-Morley. 
(Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 

Great English Poets. By Julian Hill. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.) 

The Tenth Muse. By Edward Thomas. (Secker. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

What May We Read? By Prof. Charles Waldstein. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

The Humor of the Underman. By Francis Grierson. 
(Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The White Wallet. Filled by Pamela Glenconner. (Unwin. 
5s. net.) 

War and Pessimism; and other Studies. 
Chamier. (Watts. 1s. net.) 


(Hedder & 


By George 


DRAMA. 


The Grey Stocking, and Other Plays. By Maurice Baring. 
(Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Oiné. A Play in Four Acts. By “Nean.” (Dent. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 
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MESSRS. DEN 'T'’S LiskK 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Important Works of General Interest. 
RENAISSANCE LIBRARY. Edited by Epwarp Hutroy. 


LE POESIE DI LORENZO DE M ~ 7? : ~ 
i EDICI. 2 8s. i “i ¥ ‘4 \§ 
21s. % rosso, vellum: sides ; : ‘ A ~ae by JANET Ross and Epwarp Hvt1 TON. 


The first complete edition of Lorenzo’s poetry that h i 
i 4 L as ever been printed. These book i vi 
special type designed by Mr, J. M. Dent, aber the famous XVth ountery Jenson cape. snneeiasendane tie 


| THE MEDIEVAL TOWN SERIES. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net per vol. ; leather, 


5s. 6d. net. Full Illustrated List on Application 

e pplication. 
COVENTRY. By Mary Dormer Harris. Illustrations by ALBERT CHANLER. 
AVIGNON. By THomas OKey. [Illustrations by Percy WADHAM. 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Professor Vaterie Kiucuevsky, Professor of History 


at Moscow University. Translated by C. J. HOGARTH. 3 volumes. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. met each volume. 
In this volume Kluchevsky begins to follow a guiding thread of Russian history, showing why Russia’s internal 
development has been on a lower plane than her international status. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. By Proressor Cart Von Doren, 


of Columbia University. With Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. van Doren has made a permanent contribution to English literary history.”—StR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT. By J. N. Gurr 
M.A., I.C.S.. Square Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 


Mr. Dutt was a great leader of native opinion in India. In this d ive di i i 
L . s day of nat s 
such as this should command wide anion, aand rene eae ee 









































PALESTINE. Depicted and described by G. E. Frankurn With 350 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
_ The author, as the leader of many lengthy tours through the Holy Land, has the double competency of know- 
ing his subject and of being able to relate his knowledge. The light his book throws on the meaning of many 
passages in the Bible by their reference to the manners and customs of the people is most vivid and detailed. — 


NEW ALDINE HOUSE FICTION. 


DORINDA’S BIRTHDAY. 4 Cornish Idyll By Cuaries Lez. With Coloured Frontispiece 


and Decorative Title-page by HERBERT CoLE. Small Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE REVENUE OF THE WICKED. By Water Rayoyp. Crown 8vo, 6s, Full 


ot the delight that can be won from simplicity. 


BROKEN ARCS. By Darrett Ficets. Crown 8vo, 6s. The primary emotion in modern life 


has engaged the attention of Mr. Figgis in his first novel, which is expected to attract considerable attention. 


BUBBLE FORTUNE. By Gitsert SHetpon. Crown 8vo, 6s, A buccaneer tale of the times 


of the South Sea Bubble, in which both style and characterisation are specially notable. It is quick in move- 
ment—redolent of the sea, and full of a lusty and healthful life. 


THE DISPUTED MARRIAGE. 3y Livian Srreet, Crown 8vo, 6s, This novel is 


concerned with modern Society life. Its witty by-play and subtle suggestion of motive as brought out in an 
issue that becomes more and more complex until it is finally resolved to simplicity, should make this one of 
the most successful novels of the year. 


FATHER MATERNUS. By Apotr Havusratu. Crown 8vo, 6s. The scene of this novel is 


Rome in the days immediately prior to the outbreak of the Reformation. The vivid pages of this book make 
perfectly plain to the reader the causes that made the Reformation inevitable. 


| 

| 

| FINE COLOUR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Works that amuse, and that stimulate the Imagination. 

TOM BROWNE'S SCHOOLDAYS. By Tromas Hucues. [Illustrated in Line by Louis Rurap. 
These illustrations have been specially prepared from the historical and topographical point of view, as well 
as the portraying of the incidents of the story. Large Demy 8vo, 5s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantex Deror. Illustrated in Live by the Brothers Rugap. Large Demy 8vo, 5s. 
SYLVIA’S TRAVELS. By Constance Armriztp. With Coloured and Line Illustrations by 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. : 
Miss Armfield, whose novel, “‘ Mothers and Fathers,’’ met with so great success, has written here a delightful 
story for children. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE. Being Stories from the Plays with; illustrative 
| passages. Told and Chosen by ALICE SPENCER HOFFMAN, with 20 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by 
CHARLES FOLKARD. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 
These stories are real paraphrases of the principal plays of Shakespeare, and will appeal to children in such 
a way as to make them desirous of reading the actual text. 


PINOCCHIO. The Story of aPuppet. By “C. Collidi” (Carlo Lorenzini). With 13 
Coloured and numerous Line Illustrations by CHARLES FoLKARD. Square Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The best puppet story ever written. 


LIST OF AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 19, ALprye Howse, BEDFORD STREET, W.C: 
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Three Plays: The Eldest Son; Justice; The Little Dream. 
By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
Passers-By. By C. Haddon Chambers. (Duckworth. 1s. 6d. 


net.) 
Mariamne. By T. Sturge Moore. (Duckworth. 2s. net.) 
A Sicilian Idyll. By T. Sturge Moore. (Duckworth. 2s. 
net.) 


The Plays of W. S. Maugham. (Heinemann. 1s. 6d. each.) 

The Forest of Wild Thyme. A Fairy Play. By Alfred Noyes. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Marlowe: A Drama in Five Acts. By Josephine Preston 
Peabody. (Longmans.) 

A Century of Actors, 1750-1850. By Cecil Armstrong. 
(Mills & Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Four Plays. By Morley Roberts. 

Experiments in Play Writing. 


(Nash. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Six Plays in Verse and 


Prose. By John Lawrence Lambe. (Isaac Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Lords and Masters. A Play. By James Byrne. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 1s. 6d. net.) 


The Trial of Jeanne d’Arc. A Play in Four Acts. By 
Edward Garnett. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Mary Broome. A Play in Three Acts. By A. Monkhouse. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Short Plays for Small Stages. By Cosmo Hamilton. (Skef- 
fington. 2s. net.) 

The Master of Mrs. Chilvers. 
win. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By Jerome K. Jerome. (Un- 


EDUCATIONAL, 
Second Dutch Reader and Writer. By J. Endendijk. 
(Allen. 2s. 6d.) 
A New Geometry. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bourne. 
(Bell. 2s. 6d.) 


An Experimental Course in Physical Chemistry. By J. F. 
Spencer. (Bell. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. per vol.) 

Practical Plant Physiology. By Frederick Keeble, assisted 
by M. C. Rayner. (Bell. 3s. 6d.) 

The Principles of Physics. By W. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

An Introduction to Psychology. 
(Bell. 6s. 6d. net.) 

A First View of English Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast 
and Percy Van Dyke Shelly. (Bell. 5s. net.) 

Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. By George 
G. Gardiner. (Black.) 

Practical Physics. By Angus McLean. (Black.) 

Homeland Reader in Historical Geography. 
Sophia Elliott. (Black. 1s. 6d.) 

A History of England for Schools. By M. W. Keatinge and 
N. L. Frazer. Part I. (55 B.c. to 1603.) Part II. 
(1603 to present day.) (Black. 2s. 6d. per vol.) 


F. Magie. (Bell. 


By Robert M. Yerkes. 


Outlines of the History of German Literature. By John G. 
Robertson. (Blackwood.) 
Stories from Chaucer. By M. C. Macaulay. (Cambridge 


University Press.) 

Robert Browning. Selected Poems. Edited by T. W. 
Young. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Edited by Prof. J. G. Robert- 
son. (Cambridge University Press.) 


A Primer of Astronomy. By Sir Robert Ball. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Elementary Trigonometry. By F. T. Swanwick. (Cam- 


bridge University Press. 4s. net.) 

The Story of English Literature. By Anna Buckland. 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

Analytical Mechanics, comprising the Kinetics and Statics 
of Solids and Fluids. By Edwin H. Barton. (Long- 
mans. ) 

An Elementary Course in Practical Applied Electricity and 
Magnetism. By Daniel H. Ogley. (Longmans.) 

Industrial Drawing and Geometry: An Introduction to 
Various Branches of Technical Drawing. By Henry J. 
Spooner. (Longmans. 2s. 6d.) 

Structural Engineering. By J. Husband and William 
Harby. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

English Composition from Models. By 


C. Rooney. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 





By Mabel | 





Stories from Old English Romance. By Joyce Pollard. 
(Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 

Stories from Chaucer. 

A Junior German Grammar. 
(Methuen. 2s. 6d.) 


By Ada Hales. (Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 
By H. C. A. Seckler. 


Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students. By J. R. 
Partington. (Methuen. 5s.) 

Outlines of Biology. By P. Chalmers Mitchell. (Methuen. 
6s. net.) 

A Text Book of Inorganic Chemistry. By G. Senter. 
(Methuen. 6s. 6d.) 

Modern Research in Organic Chemistry. By F. G. Pope. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


An Introduction to Quantitative Analysis. By S. J. M. 


Auld. (Methuen. 5s.) 


‘Philip’s “Comparative” Wall Atlases of the Continents. 


Edited by J. F. Unstead and E. G. R. Taylor. (Philip.) 
Philips’s New Historical Atlas for Students. By Professor 
Ramsay Muir. (Philip.) 

Book of Practical Geography. 
grieve. (Philip.) 

Geography of the British Isles. 
E. G. R. Taylor. (Philip.) 

Commercial Geography: General and Regional. 
Unstead and E. G. R. Taylor. (Philip.) 

A Synopsis of the Leading Movements in Modern History. 
By F. R. A. Jarvis. (Philip.) 
Pitman’s Industrial and Social History. 

(Isaac Pitman.) 
How to Teach Typewriting. 
Pitman. 3s. net.) 
The Theory and Practice of Commerce. Edited by F. Heelis. 
(Isaac Pitman. 4s. 6d. net.) 
A Manual of English for Commercial Students. 
Shaweross. (Isaac Pitman. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Pitman’s Commercial Grammar Series— 
Italian. By Luigi Ricci. 
German. By. J. Bithell. 
(Isaac Pitman. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 
French Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century and After. 


By E. Young and J. Fair- 
By J. F. Unstead and 


By J. F. 


By George Collar. 


By Kate Pickard. (Isaac 


By Walter 


By Victor Leuliette. (Isaac Pitman. 43s. net.) 
Systematic Indexing. By J. Kaiser. (Isaac Pitman. 
12s. 6d. net.) 
A Shorter Course in Woodworking. By Charles G. 


Wheeler. (Putnam. 6s. net.) 
A Beginner’s Star Book. By Kelvin McKready. (Putnam.) 
Commercial Arithmetic. By Gustavus 8. Kimball. (Putnam. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
The Ten Republics. An Introduction to the South American 


Series. By Robert P. Porter. (Routledge. 2s. 6d. net.) 
FICTION. 
| Old Henry. By J. L. Longstaffe. (Allen. 6s.) 
The Common Law. By Robert W. Chambers. (Appleton. 
6s.) 
The Grain of Dust. By David Graham Phillips. Appleton. 
6s.) 


The Woman Haters. By Joseph C. Lincoln. (Appleton. 6s.) 

Tante. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. (Arnold. 6s.) 

More Ghost Stories. By Dr. M. R. James. (Arnold. 6s.) 

The Motto of Mrs. McLane. By Shirley Carson. (Arnold. 
3s. 6d.) 

Love in Black. By Sir H. Hesketh Bell. 

An American Girl in India. By Shelland Bradley. 
2s. net.) 

A Safety Match. By Ian Hay. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

Spinners in Silence. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. (Black- 
wood. 6s.) 

Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People. 
(Blackwood. 6s.) 

Troubled Waters. By L. Cope Cornford. (Blackwood. 6s.) 

The Innocence of Father Brown. By G. K. Chesterton. 
(Cassell. 6s.) ’ 

The Double Four. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Cassell. 6s.) 

An Angel in Ambledon. By W. A. Bowie. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Mayfield. By Vincent Brown. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

The Bees. By M. Ellen Thonger. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 

By Winifred James. (Chapman & 


(Arnold. 6s.) 
(Bell. 


By St. John Lucas. 


Letters of a Spinster. 
Hall. 6s.) 
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Announcements 





Fourteen Years 
a Jesuit 


A Record of Personal Ex- 
perience and a Criticism. By 
COUNT VON OENS- 
BROECH. Translated from the 
German by Atice ZIMMERN. 
In two Volumes, Medium 8vo. Twe 
The fruit of fourteen years’ Vols. 
inside knowledge of the Jesuit 25s. 
Order, written by one whom net. 
Haeckel commendsin his ‘‘ Last per 
Words on Evolution.” set. 


Marvels of 
Fish Life 


As revealed by the Camera. By 
oh FRANCIS WARD, F.Z.S., 
R.P.S. A novel book, which 
sane 100 remarkable photo- 
graphs of fish taken direct 
under water in their natural 
surroundings. Large crown 6s. 
8vo. net. 


The Miracle of 
Right Thought 


Hef Dr. ORISON SWETT- 
ARDEN. Extra crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. Teaching the power 
of thought, and how properly 
directed thought can coalte a 
man to get the best out of life. 3s. 6d. 





| cloth gilt. 


Astronomy 
for All 


By BRUNO H. BURGEL. 
Translated from the German 
by Stecta Biocn. With over 
300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
A handsome gift 
book which purveys the scien- 
tific facts about the heavens in 
a new and enchanting way. 10s. 6d. 


Breeding and the 


Mendelian Discovery 


By A. D. DARBISHIRE, 
Lecturer on Genetics in the 
University of Edinburgh. A 
simple exposition of Mendelian 
principles — an authcritative 


| work embodying the results of 


| in the Text. 
| in Nature’s Home. 


the latest investigations, With 
4 colour and 32 other Plates. 7s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo. net. 


The Wood Folk 


at Home 


By MAY BYRON. With 6 Full- 

pagePlates in Colour by Ernest 

ARIs,and numerous Illustrations 

A Study of Nature 

Full of 

sidelights on Is, 
net. 


illuminating 
animal life. 


The Life 


of Tolstoy 


By PAUL BIRUKOFF. With 


| Photogravure Frontispiece and 


| 36 


Full-Page _Iilustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. ‘*Can 
be strongly recommended 


to readers who wish to begin 


the study of Tolstoy—the 
man as well as the author.”"— 5s. 
Rvening Standard. net. 


Canaries, Hybrids, 
and British Birds, 
In Cage and Aviary. 


Blakston superseded. It brings 
up to date all the discoveries 


| and teachings of the leading 
| specialists and experts. With 





18 Colour Plates and Hundreds 
of Half-tone Pictures. Demy 15s. 
4to, cloth gilt. net. 


Robert Louis 


Stevenson 


By ISOBEL STRONG (Little 
Books about Great Writers’ 
Series) with 4 colour illustrations 

and photogravure frontispiece. 

A comprehensive study of Stev- 1s, 
enson's life, character and work. net. 








Edition de Luxe 
Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island 


Sumptuously Illustrated Edition, 
containing 12 Plates by Mr. 

Joun AMERON. Strictly 
limited to 250 numbered copies, 
bound in specially designed 
cover and printed on best hand- 30s. 
made paper. net. 





| 


| The Master of 


Ballantrae 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEV- 
ENSON. Illustrated by Mr. 

Wat Pacer, who has caught 

the spirit of the tale ina man- 

ner that will satisfy the most 
exacting Stevensonians. Demy 7s. 6d. 
8vo, cloth gilt. net. 


Cassell’s Cyclopaedia 
of Photography 


BY BERNARD E. JONES 
(Editor of “* Work”). With s 

Colour Plates, 19 Full-plates and 
Hundreds of other Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. Major-General 
James Waterhouse, Past-Presi- 


| dent of the Royal Photographic 
| Society, says :—+“* It is the most 
| complete and up-to-date work 


of its kind yet published in 10s.6d. 
English. net. 


| Warships and 


| With6é re 


| 


their Story 


With Coloured Frontispiece by 
Cuar.es Dixon, R.I., and 80 
Full-page Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth gilt. The full story 
of the evolution of the warship 
from the galley of Egypt to the 21s. 
Super-Dreadnought of to-day. net. 


A Little Journey 
to Italy 


e Illustrations in 
Coiour by E. HASLEHUsT. 
The Lakes, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Venice, and a host of 
other places are described in 
vivid and glowing language. 


1s. 
net. 





COLOUR BOOKS. 








Treasure 


Island 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEV- 
ENSON. Illustrated Edition, 
containing 12 Plates by Jounn 
Cameron. Demy 8vo, 384 7s. 6d. 


pages, cloth gilt. net. 


The Pilgrim’s 
Progress 


By JOHN BUNYAN, with a 

Life of the Author by the Rev, 

Joun Brown, D.D, Containing 

12 Colour Illustrations by] AMES 
Crark, R.1. Super-royal 8vo, 7. 6d. 
464 pages, cloth gilt. net. 





CASSELL’S POCKET REFERENCE LIBRARY 





A Series of well-printed Dictionaries and 
Encyclopaedias in a Handy Pocket Size. 
Size 4} x 23 ins., cloth 6d. net, leather 1s. net. 


French Conversation 
for English Travellers 


5 with Glossaries, etc. 
By F. F. BOVET, 


Prose Quotations 
Classified under Subject ently 
and Fully Indexed. y Ww. 


GURNEY BENHAM, , o 
of Cassell’s Book of ‘* Quotations.” 


When Was That? 


A Dictionary of Dates: Historical, 





Literary, weer aphical, r" B 

LAWRE eH. D WSON, 
Author rE Historical by Alegions 

etc. 

Catalogue 


post free. 





Abbreviations, British 


and Foreign 
By A. E. DOBBS. 


The Pocket Gardener 


A Dictionary of Garden Flowers 
and Fruits, with directions as to 
Planting, Pruning and Propagat- 

.etc. By H. H. THOMAS, 
Editor of The Gardener, Author 
of “ The Ideal Garden,” etc. 


A Dictionary of 


Etiquette 
A Concise Mey to Good 
Manners. Compiled and arranged 
by MARJOR TUXMOORE 





NEW TRACTS FOR THE TIMES 





Promoted by the National Council of Public Morals. 


Being the outcome of an organisation which seeks to 
raise the standard of individual and national life, 
and helps those who desire and require a helping hand. 


THE TRACTS AND THEIR AUTHORS : 
The Problem of Race Regeneration 


By Dr. 


Science Series, etc. 


HENRY HAVELOCK ELLIS, Editor, 


Contemporary 


The Methods of Race Regeneration 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.Z.S., Author of “ Parent- 


hood and Race Culture.” 


The Declining Birth-rate. 


Its National and 


International Significance. 
By A. NEWSHOLME, M.D., Chief Medical Officer, Local Govern. 
6d. NET EACH. 
DETAILED PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


ment Board. 





Cassell & Co., Ld., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. “NS” metbaurne. 
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Her Little Young Ladyship. By Myra Kelly. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 
Hurdcott. By John Ayscough. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
The Rajah. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus. 6s). 
The Parting of the Ways. By Henri Bordeaux. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 
The Man with the Black Cord. By Augusta Groner. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 
Helga Lloyd. A Romance of Grasmere. (James Clarke. 6s.) 
Ladies Whose Bright Eyes. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Constable. 6s.) 
A Failure. By Una L. Silberrad. (Constable. 6s.) 
The Vicar of Normanton. By Edward Noble. (Constable. 
6s.) 
Heritage. By Valentina Hawtrey. (Constable. 6s.) 
Wintering Hay. By John Trevena. (Constable. 6s.) 
A Whistling Woman. By Robert Halifax. (Constable. 6s.) 
Dorinda’s Birthday. By Charles Lee. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
The Wrong-Doers. By Walter Raymond. (Dent. 6s.) 
Broken Arcs. By Darrell Figgis. (Dent. 6s.) 
Barbara’s Marriage. By Lilian Street. (Dent. 6s.) 
The Reason Why. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
A String of Beads. By’ Jittie Horlick. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
In the West Wind. By Mrs. Le Sage. (Duckworth. 6s.) 
No Surrender. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 
The Precipice. By D. Hugh Pryce. (Everett. 6s.) 
The Hired Girl. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (Everett. 6s.) 
The House of the Siren. By John Selborne. (Everett. 6s.) 
The World Stood Still. By W. Holt-White. (Everett. 6s.) 
Indian Detective Stories. By S. B. Banerjea. (Gay & 
Hancock.) 
The Opinion Shop. By Hildric Davenport. (Gay & 
Hancock.) 
The Green Door. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Gay & Hancock. 
3s. 6d.) 
The Drunkard. By Guy Thorne. (Greening. 6s.) 
The Secret of Chauville. By David Whitelaw. (Green- 
ing. 6s.) 
The Gallant Graham. By May Wynne. (Greening. 6s.) 
The League of the Triangle. By Lester Lurgan. (Greening. 
6s.) 
Ailsa of Irongrey. By J. B. Harris-Burland. (Greening. 6s.) 
Crimson Wings. By Rathmell Wilson. (Greening. 6s.) 
The Ambassador of Loss. By G. F. Abbott. (Harper. 6s.) 
The Vacation of the Kelwyns. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper. 6s.) 
Victor Ollnee’s Discipline. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper. 6s.) 
Jennie Gerhardt. By Theodore Dreiser. (Harper. 6s.) 
Vadre Ignacio. By Owen Wister. (Harper. 2s. net.) 
The Novels of Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 
Garnett. 
The Brothers Karamazov. 
The Possessed. 
The House of the Dead. 
(Heinemann. 6s. per vol.) 
The Secret Garden. By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 
Yuleika Dobson. By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
The Woman of the Lamp. By Richard Dehan. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) ; 
A Likely Story. By William De Morgan. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Love Like the Sea. By J. E. Patterson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Love’s Pilgrimage. By Upton Sinclair. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
Juggernaut. By E. F. Benson. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
John Christopher in Paris. By Romain Rolland. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) 
Maid’s Money. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (Heineman. 6s.) 
The Feast of St. Friend. By Arnold Bennett. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) 
Peter and Wendy. By J. M. Barrie. 
ton. 6s.) 
Ship’s Company. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 3s. 6d.) 
The Witness for the Defence. By A. E. W. Mason. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 
The Other Girl. By Charles Garvice. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 6s.) 


The Challenge. By Harold Begbie. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 6s.) 


(Hodder & Stough- 





Mother Carey. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. By Selina Lagerléf. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Fair Irish Maid. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. (Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s.) 

The Verge of Twilight. By E. O. Carolin. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 

Brown Face and White. By Clive Holland. (Hurst & 
Blackett. 6s.) 

The Dewpond. By Charles Marriott. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 

Adrian Savage. By Lucas Malet. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

For Henry and Navarre. By Dorothy Conyers. (Hutchin- 
son. 6s.) 

The Belle of Santiago. By J. B. Burgin. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Satanist. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Green Curtain. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Order of Release. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutch- 
inson. 6s.) 

The Coward. By Robert Hugh Benson. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

The Mill House Mystery. By Florence Warden. (Jarrold. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Glory of Clementina Wing. By William J. Locke, 
(Lane. 6s.) 

The Chronicles of Clovis. By Hector H. Munro (Saki). 
(Lane. 6s.) 

Earth. By Muriel Hine. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Progress of Mrs. Cripps-Middlemore. By Gerard 
Bendall. (Lane. 6s.) 

Sekhet. By Irene Miller. (Lane. 6s.) 

Wind on the Heath. By Essex Smith. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Saint’s Progress. By Ciro Alvi. Translated by Mary 
Gibson. (Lane. 6s.) 

The Dangerous Age (Den Farlige Alder). Letters and 
Fragments from a Woman’s Diary. By Karin Michaelis. 
(Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Eleventh Commandment. By Violet Tweedale. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

Sam Briggs, His Book. By Richard Marsh. , (John Long. 
6s.) 

The Burden Bearers. By Mrs. Stanley Wrench. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Bartenstein Case. By J. S. Fletcher, (Jokn Long. 6s.) 

The Ultimate Conclusion. By A. C. Fox-Davies. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The Fen Dogs. By Stephen Foreman. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Mahatma and the Hare. A Dream Story. By H. Rider 
Haggard. (Longmans.) 

The Money Moon. By Jeffery Farnol. (Sampson Low. 6s.) 

Sheila Donovan. A Priest’s Love Story. By a Well-known 
Author. (Lynwood. 6s.) 

The Song of Renny. By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Ethan Frome. By Edith Wharton (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Centaur. By Algernon Blackwood. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Healer. By Robert Herrick. (Macmillan.) 

Mothers to Men. By Zona Gale. (Macmillan.) 

Wandering of Desire. By E. Charles Vivian. (Mel- 
rose. 6s.) 

The Yacht of Dreams. By Frank Morton. (Melrose. 6s.) 
Henry Cassland: A Personal Narrative of the Thames Side 
Murder. Edited by Hubert Druce. (Melrose. 6s.) 
The Life Everlasting: A Reality of Romance. By Marie 

Corelli. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Outcry. By Henry James. (Methuen. 66.) 

Mrs. Maxon Protests. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Hilda Lessways. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Peter and Jane. By S. Macnaughtan. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Dan Russel the Fox. By E. C£. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

Anthea’s Guest. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Lalage’s Lovers. By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Good Boy Seldom: A Romance of Advertisement. By Oliver 
Onions. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Thanks to Sanderson. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Margaret Harding. By Perceval Gibbon. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Widow Woman. By Mrs. Mary E. Mann. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Dormant. By E. Nesbit. (Methuen. 6s.) 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST. 


The Memorial Edition Phases of Dickens 


Life of _ By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
Charles Dickens | 


PRESIDENT OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP, 
By JOHN FOSTER. Drood,’”’ &c. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5/- net. 





1910-11. Author of “Clues to the Mystery of Edwin 
Just ready. 


With 500 Illustrations, including Portraits, Facsimiles of | ——— - 
Manuscripts, Playbills, Views, Scenes and Places, &c., | 
with 3 Photogravures and 5 Steel Plates, collected and The French | Ideal | 


arranged with a Foreword by B. W. MATZ. Two ESSAYS ON PASCAL, FENELON, LAMARTINE, AND BUFFON. 





Vols. Dem 8vo, 25/- net. Just read) 
Ban han BR z- —— By MADAME DUCLAUX 
The Romantic Past | (A. Mary F. Robinson). 
Author of “The Fields of France,’’ “The French Pro- 
By RALPH NEVILL. , ns cession,” &c. With four Portraits, Large Crown 8vo, 
“ Author of the Merry Past,’’ “ Light Come, Light Go, 7/6 net. 
&e. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. “Mme. Duclaux has won the complete confidence of English 
Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. readers, who, lacking time themselves to skim the cream from the 
‘ Never surely were so many strange stories of the tender pas- latest monographs, are yet genuinely anxious to keep in touch 
ee collected between the covers oF a single volume . . with what is best and most spiritual in classical French, or better, 











Mr. Nevill pirouettes through a world of youthful loves, tapping let us say, in the literary business of France.”—Times. 
| 
self as an unimpeachable master of ceremonies in the salon of | 
By Rev. HENRY W. CLARK 
BEING IMPRESSIONS OF THE FAR EAST. y. ; ‘ ‘ 


the subjects of his observation playfully on the shoulder, dropping 
here and there a sage suggestion, and invariably comporting him- h_ 
the young affections.”—Daily Tele graph. Mistery of og 
a” Nonconiormi 
The Surgeon's Log: | y 
In Two Volumes. Demy 8vo, 15/- net each. Vol. I. 
By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM. Just ready. Vol. II. in 1912. 





With 44 Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7/6 net. 
' * Deserves to become a classic of adventure.”—Morning Leader. D ht f E 
‘We are bold enough to maintain that it is the best piece of aug ers G ve 
a. travel literature that we have seen for many a long year.’ 


—Daily Chronicle. f By W. R.H. TROWBRIDGE. 
Author of “Seven Splendid Sinners,” “Cagliostro,” 
The Sisters of | fe, Peody Muweteh Deny Oe, Shea 
| _gcilore crowded with incident and passion than any novel.’ 
Lady Jane Grey ae 
By RICHARD DAVEY. ‘Casanova and his Time 
Author of the “Nine-Days’ Queen,” &c. Fully | By EDOUARD MAYNIAL. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. Just out. TRANSLATED INTO ENCLISH BY ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
ly ill 
In the Heart of the ~ in cltagtataing post eS was certainly him- 


| self entertaining.”—Evening Standard 
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W. L. COURTNEY. WINIFRED JAMES. 
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Episodes in the Life of Maurice Westerton. By WINIFRED JAMES. 
By W. L. COURTNEY. (Third Edition. MYRA KELLY. 
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By MYRA KELLY, Author of “Little Aliens’’ and 
By M. ELLEN THONGER. The best moderm novel “Little Citizens.” 
about children for adults. ANONYMOUS. 
a MORE LETTERS TO MY SON 
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Ripe Corn. By 8. C. Nethersole. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 
he Ealing Miracle. By Horace W. C. Newte. (Mills & 

Boon. 6s.) 

Pollyooly. By Edgar Jepson. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

Nigel Ferrard. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. (Mills & Boon. 
6s.) 

The Choice of Theodora. By Thomas Cobb. (Mills & Boon. 
6s.) 

Can Man Put Asunder? By Lady Napier of Magdala. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

The Miller of Old Church. By Miss Ellen Glasgow. (Mur- 
ray. 6s.) 

Jesse of Cariboo. By Roger E. Pocock. (Murray. 6s.) 

When a Man’s Married. By Rowland Morris. (Nash. 6s.) 

The Wooing of Martha. By C. Guise Mitford. (Nash. 6s.) 

The Fire Seeker. By Iota. (Nash. 6s.) 

Cabbages and Kings. B. O. Henry. (Nash. 6s.) 

The Position of Peggy Harper. By Leonard Merrick. 
(Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Manalive. By G. K. Chesterton. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

The False Coupon, and Other Stories. By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
(Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Father Sergius, and Other Stories. By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
(Nelson. 2s. net.) 

Hadji Murad, and Other Stories. By Count Leo Tolstoy. 
(Nelson, 2s. net.) 

The Temple of Demos. By H. M. Bower. (Ouseley. 6s.) 

In Time’s Store-rooms. By Ethel Balfour. (Ouseley. 6s.) 

Mrs. Charteris. By Constance Howell. (Ouseley. 6s.) 

The Singer of the Kootenay. By R. E. Knowles. (Part- 
ridge. 6s.) 

Tested! By Amy Le Feuvre. (Partridge. 5s.) 

Exotic Martha. By Dorothea Gerard. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

The Cardinal. By Newton V. Stewart. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

Hodson’s Voyage. By W. H. Koebel. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

The Children of Alsace. By René Bazin. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

The Three Anarchists. By Maud Stepney Rawson. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

George Thorne. By Norval Richardson. (Isaac Pitman. 6s.) 

The Following of the Star. By Florence L. Barclay. (Put- 
nam. 6s.) 

A Weaver of Dreams. By Myrtle Reed. (Putnam. 6s.) 

Vagabond City. By Winifred Boggs. (Putnam. 6s.) 

Love Versus Law. Translated from the French of Coletie 
Yver. (Putnam. 6s.) 

A Melody in Silver. By Keene Abbott. (Putnam. 2s. net.) 

The End of a Song. By Jeannette Marks. (Putnam. 2s. 
net.) 

The Emotions of Martha. By Constance Smedley. (Religious 
Tract Society. 6s.) 

Bride Lorraine. By Mrs. Milne Roe. (Religious Tract 
Society. 6s.) 

The Man with the Message. By Dora Bee. (Religious 
Tract Society. 6s.) 

Day. By Ernest Oldmeadow. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 

Cynthia of the Minute. By Louis J. Vance. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

Hilary Onslow. By Horace Wyndham. (Grant Richards. 
6s.) 

The Lair of the White Worm. By Bram Stoker. (Rider. 6s.) 

The Moment. By Ernest Davies. (Rivers. 6s.) 

Fellow Prisoners. By R. K. Weekes. (Rivers. 6s.) 

A Sheltered Woman. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. (Rivers. 6s.) 

The Moving Camp. By Miss Eva Lathbury. (Rivers. 6s.) 

Above Your Heads. By Frederick Niven. (Secker. 6s.) 

The Goal of Fortune. By E. E. Towgood. (Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s.) 

Moonseed. By Rosalind Murray. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 6s.) 

Phyllis and Felicity. By Diana Meyrick. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 6s.) 

The Case of Richard Meynell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

The Lost Iphigenia. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

The House of Robershaye. By Emma F. Brooke. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

Tenny Monypenny. By Mary and Jane Findlater. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.) 

A Legacy of Light. By Mary Bracken. (Elliot Stock. 6s.) 

The Bosbury People. By Arthur Ransom. (Swift. 6s.) 





In a German Pension. By Katherine Mansfield. (Swift. 6s.) 

Daughters of Ishmael. By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
(Swift. 6s.) 

The Fruitful Vine. By Robert Hichens. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Beacon. By Eden Phillpotts. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The Voice of the Forest. By Joseph Burtt. (Unwin. 6s.) 

The House of Many Voices. By Bernard Capes. (Unwin. 6s.) 

What Diantha Did. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (Unwin, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Captain Klek: A Romance of Marseilles. By W. F. H 
(Watts. 2s. net.) 


HISTORY. 

History of the Counties of England. By Rev. P. H. Ditch- 

field, and Others. (Allen. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 
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Ditchfield. (Allen. 15s. net.) 
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Andrews. (Allen. 15s. net.) 

The Pacification of Burma. By Sir Charles Crosthwaite: 
(Arnold. (16s. net.) 
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Scotland. By Robert S. Rait. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Byzantine Empire: The Rearguard of European Civiliz- 
ation. By Edward Foord. (Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Annals of Hampstead. By Thomas J. Barratt. (Black. 
£5 5s. net.) 

Tondon—North. London—South. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(Black. 2 vols. 30s. net per vol.) 

Pioneers in West Africa. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Blackie. 
6s. 

Piaece in Canada. By Sir Harry Johnston. (Blackie. 
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A History of the Indian Mutiny. Vol. II. By G. W. 
Forrest, C.I.E. (Blackwood. 20s. net.) 

Records of Old Irish Life. Collected by J. M. Callwell. 
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A Short History of Scotland. By Andrew Lang. (Black- 
wood. 5s. net.) 
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wood. £3 3s. net.) 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vols XIII. and XIV. 
(Cambridge University Press. 16s. net and 25s. net 
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The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol I. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 20s. net.) 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. VIII. 
The Age of Dryden. (Cambridge University Press. 9s 
net.) 

Secret Service in South Africa. By Douglas Blackburn and 
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The History of English Nonconformity. By Rev. Henry 
W. Clark. (Chapman & Hall. 2 vols. 15s. net per 
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The Marprelate Tracts. By Rev. William Pierce. (James 
Clarke. 12s. 6d. net.) 

History of London. By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 

France in the American Revolution. By J. B. Perkins. 
(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The History of Russia. By Prof. Valerie Kluchevsky. 
Translated by C. J. Hogarth. (Dent. 3 vols. 7s. 6d. 
net per vol.) 

A History of the Renaissance. By B. F. Oldham. (Dent. 
1s. net.) 

The Medieval Town Series— 

Coventry By Mary Dorner Harris. 
Avignon. By Thomas Okey. 
Lucca. By Nelly Erichsen. 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. net per vol.) 

A History of European Nations. By Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 
(Greening. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Comedy and Tragedy of the Second Empire. By E. 
Legge. (Harper. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Ancient Egyptians. By Prof. G. Elliot Smith. (Har- 
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By THE RT. REV. W. BOYD CARPENTER, BISHOP OF RIPON. 


SOME PAGES OF MY LIFE. 


It is the history of a great life, and the literary style which accompanies his pen 
will mark the volume us one of the most important Lives of recent years. 

In One Large Medium 8vo. Volume, beautifully bound in best cloth, and to be 
published at 15s. net. (Nearly ready. 


By DR. RUDOLF EUCKEN, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena. 


THE TRUTH OF RELIGION. 


Now first Translated into English from the Second and Revised Edition, with a 
Special Preface for this Edition by the Author. Translated by Rev. W. TUDOR 
JONES. Ph.D. (Jena), for some years a student under Professcr Kucken. 

Forming Volume XXX. in Theological Translation Library. In large demy 8vo., 
lZs. 6d. net. [Early in November. 


By PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, D.Litt, F.B.A. 
THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF ST. PAUL. 


Forming Volume XXXIV. in the Crown Theological Library. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5s. net. (Nearly Ready. — 
By DR. ADOLF HARNACK. 
THE DATE OF THE ACTS AND OF THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


Translated by Rev. J. R. WILKINSON, M.A. Forming Volume IV. in Dr. Harnack’s 
New Testament Studies and Volume XXXIII. in the Crown Theological Library. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. (Ready. 


By L. R. FARNELL, M.A., D.Litt. 


HIGHER ASPECTS OF GREEK RELIGION. 


By the Author of “‘ Cults of the Greek States,” ‘The Evolution of Religion,” &c. 
Being Vol. I. of the Hibbert Lectures. Second Series. Demy &vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


By The late PROF. OTTO PFLEIDERER. 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY : [eer a ceacnings 
Translated by Rev. W. MONTGOMERY, B.D. Fourth and concluding volume now 

ready. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 























IMPORTANT WORKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS AND BLACK AND WHITE. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


THE FLOWER OF GLOSTER. 


By the Author of “ Sally Bishop,” ‘‘ City of Beautiful Nonsense,” &c. With above 
70 illustrations in colours and black and white, from Drawings by W. R. DAKIN. 
Cloth extra gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


THE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


With Eight Illustrations, faithfully reproduced in colours, and a number in 
black and white, from original drawings by Mr. NORMAN AULT. Cloth. Small 
4to. Gilt top. 6s. net. [October 12. 


By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


With Six Illustrations, beautifully reproduced in colours, and others in black and 
white, from original drawings by EVERARD HOPKINS. Bound in best cloth. 
Gilt top. penne 4to. 7s. 6d. net. [October 6. 

















By L. P. JACKS, M.A., Dean of Manchester College, Oxford. 


AMONG THE IDOLMAKERS. 


Like ‘“* Mad Shepherds,” by the same Author, “ Among the Idolmakers"’ may be 
described as a volume of “ Human Studies." These “Studies” are in narrative 
form, and some of them are evidently based on actual experiences of the writer. 
As a whole they constitute a pictorial comment on ideas and tendencies now active 
in the mind of the age, and it is easy to trace the connection of many of them 
with the philosophical views put forth by Professor Jacks in ‘‘The Alchemy of 
Thought.”’ In crown 8vo. size. Nearly 350 pages. 5s. net. 


Studies. With Frontispiece by LESLIE 
BROOKE. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


MAD SHEPHERDS, and other Human | THE ALCHEMY OF THOUGHT. 


In demy 8vo., 400 pages, 10s. 6d. 





PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XI. 
Containing the papers read before the 
Society during the Thirty-Second Session, 
1910—11. 
CONTENTS: 

Self as Subject and as Person. By S. 
ALEXANDER. 

On a Defect in the Customary Logical Formu- 
lation of Inductive Reasoning. By BER- 
NARD BOSANQUET. 

The Standpoint of Facets By BEN- 
JAMIN DUMVIL 

Reality and Value. by H. D. OAKELEY. 

— by Acquaintance and Knowledge 

Description. By BEKTRAND RUSSELL. 
eory of Psycho-Physical Parallelism as 
= Working Hypothesis in Psychology. By 
H. WILDON CARR. 
Error. By F. 8. SCHILLER. 
A New “Any of Thought. By E. E. CONSTANCE 


The Y Object 0 of Lume and Real Being. By 


Emotionality: A Method # its Unification. By 
ALFRED CALDECOTT 
Bound in Buckram. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 
By Dr. RUDOLF. EUCKEN. 
Translated by F. L. Poason, M.A. 
Crown 8v0, Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 








NEW TESTAMENT "STUDIES. 
By DR. ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated by Rev. J. R. WILKINSON, 
M.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 


VOL. I. 
LUKE THE PHYSICIAN. 
VOL. II. 
THE SAYINCS OF JESUS. 
VOL IIl. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


COMMONSENSE DIETETICS. 
By C. LOUIS LEIPOLDT, F.R.C.S.Eng. 
Strongly bound in cloth, crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE WIFE IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN TIMES. 
By ERNEST J. SCHUSTER. 
Crown 8vo0. . cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP COPYRIGHT EDITION OF 
HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

Sixth Edition. Finally revised and re- 
written. In 2 vols., 240 pp. each. Cloth, 
ls. net per volume. Or complete in one 
volume, 2s. net. 








EDUCATION. 
INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 
In one volume. Cloth, 1s. net. 





THE DATA OF ETHICS. 
Uniform in style with “First Princi- 
ples.” In paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. net. 
Cloth, 3s. net. 





The HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
DECENNIAL NUMBER NOW READY. 





Creative Evolution and Philosophic Doubt. By the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
BALFOUR. HENRY JO)? 


Life and Consciousness. By HENRI BERGSON. 
The Christian Mystery. By ALFRED LOISY 


Greek and oe Piety at the End of the Third Century. By 
ADOLF HARNACK. 


WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D. 


The Corruption of the Citizenship of the Working Man. By Prof 
NES. 


Decadence and Civilisation. By W. C. D. and C. D. WHETHAM. 

The Sikh Religion. By Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. 

Another Appeal to the English Gentleman. By the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 


The 1 Reena Element in the Gospels. By the Rév. Professor | bie. Philosophy of William James. By JAMES BISSETT 


Is There = Science of Nature? By Professor J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON 


The Characteristics 
A Psychologist Among the Saints. By L P. JACKS. THILLY. 


Revelation and Bible. 


By Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
of the Present Age. By Professor FRANK 





Super royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 10d. post free. Annual Subscription, commencing with any number, 10s., post free. 
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\ Short History of the Scottish People. By Rev. D. Mac- 
millan.. (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Century of Intellectual Life in Scotland. 
Macpherson. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The Story of Ancient Egypt. By Robinson Souttar. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

Tarnished Coronets. Chapters from the History of Our 


Peerage. By M. Nelson d’Auvergne. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. By George Macaulay | 


Trevelyan. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Great Days of Northumbria: Three Lectures. 
Travis Mills. (Longmans. 4. 6d. net.) 
The Village Labourer and His Rulers, 1750-1832. By J. L. 

and B. Hammond. (Longmans.) 
The Story of the Zulus. By J. Y. Gibson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 
Land 
Gonner. 


ay J. 


(Longmans. 


Common and Inclosure. By Profesor E. C. K 

(Macmillan.) 

The Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall of Irene to the 
Accession of Basil I. (a.p. 802-867). By Prof. J. B. 
Bury. (Macmillan.) 

Hellenistic Athens. An Historical 
Scott Ferguson. (Macmillan.) 

Floreat Etona: Anecdotes and Memories of Eton College. 
By Ralph Nevill. (Macmillan.) 

The First American Civil War—First Period, 1775-177% 
With Chapters on the Continental or Revolutionar: 
Army and on the Forces of the Crown. By Rev. 1’. 
Belcher. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 

The Beginnings of Quakerism. By William Braithwaite. 
(Macmillan. ) 

The Churches of Constantinople. 


Essay. By William 


By Alexander van Mil- 


lingen. (Macmillan.) 
Social France in the Seventeenth Century. By Cécile 


Hugon. (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Old English Libraries: The Making, Collection, and Use 
of Books during the Middle Ages. By Ernest A. 
Savage. (Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The English Court in Exile: James IT. at St. Germain. 
By Marion and Edwin Sharpe Grew. (Mills & Boon. 
15s. net.) 

Campaigns on the North-West Frontier of India. 
H. L. Nevill. (Murray. 15s. net.) 

The History of the Royal Artillery. (Crimean Period.) By 
Col. Julian Joycelyn, late R.A. (Murray.) 

The Story of the Empire. By Gerald T. Hankin. 

The Early Court of Queen Victoria. 
(Nash. 15s. net.) 

The Baronetage under Twenty-seven Sovereigns. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Tragic Episodes of the French Revolution in Brittany. By 
G. Lenotre. Translated by H. Havelock. (Nutt. 15s.) 

History of the Peninsular War. By C. Oman. Vol. IV. 
Dec., 1810 to Dec., 1811. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J. H. Gubbins. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The Full Recognition of Japan: Being a Detailed Account 
of the Economic Progress of the Japanese Empire io 
1911. By Robert P. Porter. (Oxford University Press.) 

The Story of the Civil War. An Account of the War in the 
United States of America, 1861-1865. Vol. III. The 
Campaigns of 1863 to July 4. Together with Operations 
on the Mississippi, 1862. By William Roscoe Liver- 
more. (Putnam.) : 

An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War. Being a Series of 
Letters of Capt. Robert Anderson, U.S.A. (Putnam.) 

In the Time of the Pharaohs. By Prof A. Moret. Trans- 
lated by Madame Moret. (Putnam. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Roman Life and Manners. By Professor L. Friedlander. 
Vol. IV. Translated by J. H. Freese. (Routledge. 
4 vols. 6s. per vol.) : 

The Churches in Great Britain before a.p. 1000. By Rev. 
Alfred Plummer. (Robert Scott. 2 vols.) ‘ 

The Battle of the Boyne. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
(Secker. 21s. net.) 

Fore and Aft. The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day By E. Keble Chat- 
terton. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 
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The Making of a Great Canadian Railway. By F. A. 
Talbot. (Seeley. 16s. net.) 

The Post Office and its Story. By Edward Bennett. (Seeley. 
5s. net.) 


A Survey of Hellenic Culture 
(Sidgwick & 


The Glory that was Greece. 
and Civilisation. By J. C. Stobart. 
Jackson.) 

The History of the Castle of York. 
(Elliot Stock. 12s. 6d. net.) 
British Battles. By Hilaire Belloc. 

1. Blenheim. 
2. Malplaquet. (Swift. 1s. net.) 
The Mastery of Life. A Review of the History of Civilisation. 
By G. T. Wrench, M.D. (Swift. 21s. net) 
Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages. By Sidney Heath. 


By T. P. Cooper. 


(Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Story: of Korea. By Joseph H. Longford. (Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

The Women of the Cesars. By Guglielmo Ferrero. (Un- 
win. 8s. 6d. net.) 

A History of the French Academy, 1635-1910. With an 
Outline Sketch of the Institute of France. By D. 


Maclaren Robertson. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 
| The Story of the Nations— 
Sweden and Denmark, with Chapters on Finland and 
Iceland. By Jon Stefansson. (Unwin. 5s.) 
The Source of the Christian Tradition: A Critical History 
ef Ancient Judaism. By Edouard Dujardin. (Watts. 
53. net.) 
{he Papacy and Modern Times, 1303-1870. By Dr. Wm. 


| Barry. (Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 

History of Our Time, 1885-1911. By G. P. Gooch. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 
| The Dawn of History. By Prof. J. L. Myres. (Williams 
& Norgate. 1s. net.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nuts and Chestnuts. By the Hon. T.. A. Tollemache. 


(Arnold. 2s. 6d.) 


| The Graven Palm. By Mrs. Robinson. (Arnold. 10s. 6d. 
net). 

A Winter Sport Book. By Reginald Cleaver. (Black. 5s. 

net.) 


Wheat-growing in Canada, the United States, and the 


Argentine. By William P. Rutter. (Black. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 
| Warships and their Story. By R. A. Fletcher. (Cassell. 
21s. net.) 


Folk-Rhymes of Devon. Notices of the Metrical Sayings 

| found in the Lore of the People. By William Crossing. 

(Chatto & Windus. 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Bargain Book. By Charles Edward Jerningham and 
Lewis Bettany. (Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Behind Turkish Lattices : The Illustrated Story of a Turkish 

Woman’s Life. By Hester Donaldson Jenkins. (Chatto 

| & Windus. 6s. net.) 

A Register of National Bibliography. 

by W. P. Courtney. (Constable. 

Comments of Bagshot. Second Series. 
(Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Essays and Criticisms. By the Military Correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Times.’’ (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Book of Football. By E. H. D. Sewell. 
net.) 

The Note Books of Samuel Butler. 
Jones. (Fifield.) 

The Lighter Side of Irish Life. 
(Foulis. 5s. net.) 

Shop. Management By F. W. Taylor. 


Vol. III. Compiled 
15s. net.) 
By J. A. Spender. 


(Dent. 5s. 
Edited by Henry Festing 
By George A. Birmingham. 


(Harper. 5s. net.) 


Animal Life in Africa. By Major J. Stevenson Hamilton. 
Foreword by Theodore Roosevelt. (Heinemann. 20s. 
net.) 

The Book of Buried Treasure. By Ralph D. Paine. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. net.) 

The Modern Parisienne. By Octave Uzanne. (Heinemann. 
6s. net.) 





The Book of the Seven Ages. Edited by Henry W. Clark. 


(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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JACK’S FIRST LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PAINTERS OF 
JAPAN 


By ARTHUR MORRISON 


Illustrated by 119 Reproductions in Colour and 
Collotype, of large size. 





The page measures 10 by 15 inches. These 
Illustrations comprise some of the rarest and 
finest of the works of the Old Masters of 
Japan. In two folio volumes, handsomely 
bound, at £5 5s. net per set; also an edition 
de luxe, in which the plates (first impres- 
sions) are mounted on Japanese vellum, and 
a duplicate set in portfolio. (limited to 150 
copies, signed and numbered) at £10 10s. net 
per set. 





“‘Ought to be looked upon as the standard for the Westerners 
tostudy Japanese art.” 


YOSHIO MARKINO, in the English Review. 


“ How difficult it is to convey shortly to a public—unaccustomed and not a little 
prejudiced—the interest and the sterling importance of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s monumental 
volumes on the ‘ Painters of Japan.’...... Of Mr. Morrison’s historical study it is unnecessary 
to speak at length, for it is bound to become the one indispensable authority for the 
English student...... All the various schools are passed in review, and many illustrations 
are given of the masterpieces that they produced.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





SPECIMEN PLATE FREE. 


Please send me a Prospectus including Specimen Plate of The 


Painters of Japan (7: C. & £. C. Jack). 
SD ae statdned cuckenaen tansneiwbageaaindppiedagesus wa baaniaceuinen 
Address 


This form may be handed te any Bookseller. 











THE LOUVRE 


ed By MAURICE W. BROCKWELL and PAUL G. KONODY. 


Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on mounts. The pictures 

~ have been chosen to represent as far as possible the whole range of art 

g; of every country and school comprised within the limits of the fifteenth 

to the nineteenth century. They are dealt with accoraing to schools, 

arranged in their chronological order and accompanied by critical and 

explanatory notes based on the latest determinations and deductions of the leading 
art eritics of the day. 


In 1 vol. (8) by 11), handsomely bound, 21s. net. 


“The authors have not missed any of the salient features, 
looked the researches of modern authorities.”— Atheneum. 
“Will certainly come to be recognised as the standard work on the subject.”—Observer 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


One Hundred Coloured Plates. 


General Editor—T. LEMAN HARE. Joint Authors—PAUL G. 
KONODY, F. W. LIPPMANN, MAURICE W. BROCKWELL. 


neither nave they over- 





Complete in 2 vols., Cloth. 21s. net the set. 


“It may be doubted if there is any other popular guide to the 
which gives such an admirably 
to a whole library.’”’—Atheneum 


“The main thing is the illustrations, and these are undeniably beautiful.”-—-I’all Mall Guzette. 


history of painting 
condensed account of 4 subject which has given birth 








NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILES 
NOW READY. 


“No pubishing house has done more for 
the young person’s Book Beautiful than the 
Jacks.”—The Daily Chronicle. 





*,* The £200 Prize Book for Boys 
A NAVAL STORY 
Of absorbing Interest. Full of Fun and 
Adventure, 


CONTRABAND TOMMY 


A Tale of the Dreadnought Era. 
By CHARLES GLEIG (late Lieut. R.N). 
‘ Author of ** Rebel Cadets,” “* Middy 
gz of the ‘ Blunderbore,’” &c. 
E> Illustrated by MURRAY 
4 \ URQUHART. Cloth gilt, gs. 


’ “Of the few naval story writers 
we have, Mr. Gleig stands in the 
f - Army and Nary 


{ front rank.” 
yt x Gazette. 


KING ARTHUR’S KNIGHTS 
Stories from the ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ 
and the ‘ Mabinogion.’ 

Retold by H ENRY 
GILBERT. 


With a Series of 16 
Original Coloured Drawings 
and Binding Design by 
WALTER CRANE. 










Sqvare 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES FOR 
BOYS & GIRLS 
Freely retold by 
W. H.. WESTON, 
With a Series of 16 
Original Drawings in 
Colour by 
W. RAINEY. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A Beautiful Edition, Illustrated by 
a Ne 


w rti 
HANS. ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES 


Translated by 
H. OSKAR SOMMER. 
Witha Series of 24 Origi- 
nal Drawings in Colour and 
Binding Design by 
CECILE WALTON. 
Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 





















—— gen Ga. net. 
WONDER TALES OF 
OLD JAPAN 


By ALAN LESLIE WHITEHORN, 


Illustrated with a series 
of 12 Coloured Illustrations 
by SHOZAN OBATA. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 3S. 6d. net. 

A collection of simple tales 
of old Japan based on 
Japanese folk-lore. 


NURSERY RHYMES 
Selected by LOUEY CHISHOLM. 
109 Illustrations in Colour, 200 in Black- 
and- White. 
4to, artistically bound in cloth, gs. net. ; 
also paper sides, buckram back, 5s. net, 





This is a very comprehensive 
collection of nursery rhymes. 
The feature of the volume is 
the large number of coloured 
illustrations about one to 
every page— by F. M. B. Blaikie, 
so favourably known as an 
. illustrator, 





‘London: Ti C. & E. C; JACK, 67, Long Acre, W.C, ; and Edinburgh, 
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An Anthology of Poetic Prose. Edited by R. P. Cowl. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Charm of India. Edited by Claud Field. 

(Herbert & Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Brief History of Dancing. By Ethel Urlin and Eva 
Martin. (Herbert & Daniel.) 

The International Cook Book. By Alexander Filippini. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

The Wonders of the World. By Various Writers. (Hutch- 
inson. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. per vol.) 

Modern Paris. Sidelights on its Inner Life. By Robert 
Harborough Sherard. (Laurie. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Chats on Photography. By W. Wallington. (Laurie. 3s 6d. 
net.) 

The Monkey Folk of South Africa. By F. W. Fitzsimons. 
(Longmans. 5s. net.) 

Butterfly Hunting in Many Lands. By G. B. Longstaff. 
(Longmans. ) 

Ways of Escape. By Douglas Goldring. (Melrose. 5s. net.) 

The Complete Billiard Player. By Charles Roberts. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Gems and Precious Stones. By G. F. Herbert Smith. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

The Zoo Conversation Book. By Edmund Selous. (Mills 
& Boon. 5s. net.) 

Tales of the Untamed: Dramas of the Animal World. 
Adapted from the French by Douglas English. 
(Nash. 6s. net.) 

The Meaning of Dreams. By Eliott O’Donnell. (Nash 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Mountaineering. By Claude Schuster. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

The Lover’s Calendar. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Kegan 
Paul. 5s. net.) 

Scottish Ghost Stories. By Elliott O’Donnell. (Kegan 
Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Pitman’s Commercial Encyclopedia. Edited by J. A. Slater. 
(Isaac Pitman. 36 parts. 7d. each net.) 

Athletic Training for Girls. By C. E. Thomas. (Isaac 
Pitman. ) 

The Human Atmosphere, or the Aura Made Visible by the 
aid of Chemical Screens. By Walter J. Kilner. (Reb- 
man. Book and screens, complete, 30s. net.) 

Byways of Ghostland. By Elliott O’Donnell. (Rider. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Kabala of Numbers. A Hand-book of Interpretation. 
By Sepharial. (Rider. 2s. net.) 

Modern Dancing and Dancers. By J. E. Crawford Flitch. 
(Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 

Our Magic. By J. W. Maskelyne and David Devant. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Rudyard Kipling Dictionary. By W. A. Young. (Rout- 
ledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Thomas Hardy Dictionary. 
ledge. 8s. 6d. net.) 

A Dictionary of British Surnames. By Percival Vivian. 
(Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 

The Compleat Oxford Man. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. (Skef- 
fington. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A Concordance to the Poems of William Wordsworth. By 
Prof. Lane Cooper. (Smith, Elder. £2 2s. net.) 
Children at Play, and Other Sketches. By Miss Bradley. 

(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

Book Prices Current. Vol. 25. By Grace Lambert. (Elliot 
Stock. £1 7s. 6d. net.) 

Good Cheer. The Romance of Food and Feasting. By 
F. W. Hackwood. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Chats on Postage Stamps. By Fred. J. Melville. (Unwin. 
5s. net.) 

The Wonderland of Stamps. 
(Unwin. 6s. net.) 
Zionist Work in Palestine. By various authorities. Edited 

by Israel Cohen. (Unwin. 1s. net.) 

The Revival of Printing. A Catalogue and Bibliography of 
the Works Issued by the Chief Modern English Presses. 
By Robert Steele. (Lee Warner.) 

The Great Secret; being the Letters of an Old Man to a 
Young Woman. (Watts. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Among the Idolmakers. By L. P. Jacks. 

& Norgate. 5s. net.) 


By F. Saxelby. (Rout- 


By W. Dwight Burroughs. 


(Williams 





MUSIC. 


A Little History of Music. By Annette Hullah. (Arnold. 
5s. 

Days Wish the Great Composers: Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. (Hodder & Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Two Hundred Famous Operas. Compiled by Gladys David- 
son. (Laurie. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net per vol.) 

Musical Composition. A Short Treatise for Students. By 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. (Macmillan.) 

Post-Victorian Music, with other Studies and Sketches. By 
C. L. Graves. (Macmillan.) 

Style in Musical Art. By Sir Hubert Parry. (Macmillan. ) 

Music and Nationalism : A Study of English Opera. By Cecil 
Forsyth. (Macmillan.) ; 

The Romance of the Fiddle. The Origin of the Modern 
Virtuoso and the Adventures of his Ancestors. By 
E. Van Der Straeten. (Rebman. 17s. 6d. net.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift. Edited by F. 
Elrington Ball. (Bell. 6 vols. 10s. 6d. net per vol.) 

The Print Collector’s Handbook. By Alfred Whitman. Re- 
vised by Malcolm Charles Salaman. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. Introduction by Clement 
Shorter. (Bell. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Phineas Finn. By Anthony Trollope. Critical Introduc- 
tion by Frederic Harrison. (Bell. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. net 
per vol.) 

Phineas Redux. By Anthony Trollope. (Bell. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. net per vol.) 

Masters of Literature. 

De Quincy. Chosen and Arranged, with Biographical 
Critical Introduction. By Sidney Low. (Bell. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Aucassin and Nicolete. Translated by H. H. Child. (Black. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Tragical History of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. By 
William Shakespeare. Edited by Sydney Humphries. 
(Black. 10s. net.) 

Areopagitica. A Speech of Milton, 1644. (Black. 10s. 


net.) 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated by Charles J. Folkard. 
(Black. 66.) 

The Tale of a Grandfather. By Sir Walter Scott. (Black. 
6s.) 


The First Voyages of Glorious Memory. Retold from Hak- 
luyt. By Frank Elias. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. 
Translated and Abridged by Dominick Daly. (Black. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited by Prof. 
A. Feuillerat. (Cambridge University Press. 3 vols. 
4s. 6d. net each.) 

History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown. 
University Press. 3 vols.) 

The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists. Edited by William 
Allan Neilson. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Poems of John Keats. [Illustrated by Averil Burleigh. 
(Chapman & Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Centenary Dickens. (Chapman & Hall. 36 vols. 
3s. 6d. per vol.) 

The Swanston Edition of the Works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With Introduction by Andrew Lang. (Chatto & 
Windus. 25 vols. 6s. net per vol.) 

The Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith. 
(Constable. 27 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol.) 

Stories and Tales. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (Constable. 
7 vols. 3s. net per vol.) 

Lancashire Legends. Selected from Roby’s Traditions of 
Lancashire, and Edited by M. Dowdall and E. T. 
Campagriac. (Constable. 2s. net.) 

Shropshire, Hereford and Monmouth. By A. G. Bradley. 
(Constable. 5s. net.) 

Sir, said Dr. Johnson. By H. C. Biron. (Duckworth. 
6s. net.) 

Evolution, Old and New. By Samuel Butler. (Fifield.) 


(Cambridge 
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Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 


DIRECT THE ATTENTION OF READERS TO THE FOLLOWING 





IMPORTANT RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





COUNTRY BOOKS (with Coloured Plates). 


Demy 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt, 7s. 6d. net each ; Half-Morocco, Gilt, 10s. 6d. net each. 


BRITISH TREES & SHRUBS. By 
E. T. COOK. 56 Pilates. 

BRITISH FUNGI. By GEORGE MASSEE. 
40 Plates. 


ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE. 
By W. J. CLAXTON. 24 Plates. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE, 
By H.S. THOMPSON. 64 Plates. 


All the Volumes in this Series have many Black-and-white Illustrations in the Text, in addition to the admirably- 


reproduced Colour-Drawings from Nature. 


Previous issues include Flowers of the Field (96 Plates), 


British Birds (64 Plates), Butterflies and Moths (70 Plates), Natural History of the 
World (24 Plates and several hundred Illustrations), British Ferns (136 Plates.) 


“ This unrivalled series.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“ The plates are the thing.” — The Times. 





DICTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


Large 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt, 


THE HARDY DICTIONARY, 
SAXELBY. With Maps of Wessex. 


Previously issued : on 


By F.| THE KIPLING DICTIONARY. 


Headbands, each 8s. 6d. net. 


By 
W. A. YOUNG 


s Dickens Dictionary, Husband’s Scott Dictionary, and 
udge and Sears’ ThacKeray Dictionary. 





THE PERTWEE BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES BY THE EDITOR OF THE FAMOUS “ RECITER’S TREASURIES.” 


THE ART OF EFFECTIVE PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. By ERNEST PERTWEE. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


SCENES FROM DICKENS FOR 
DRAWING-ROOM AND _ PLAT- 
FORM ACTING. Adapted by GUY 
PERTWEE, and Edited by ERNEST PERTWEE. 
With 48 full-page character-drawings by E. HAND- 
LEY READ. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A new Volume in the Twentieth CentTURY 


ReciTer’s SErRIEzs. 


A Little Book of Twentieth Century 
DUOLOGUES FOR DRAWING- 


ROOM AND PLATFORM. Edited by 
ERNEST PERTWEE. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 1s. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. [Edited by F. A. MUMBY, 


with Running Commentary. Illustrated by a series of Engraved 
Portraits, including reproductions of some scarce engravings, 
etc. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 





By FLORA ANNIE 8TEEL. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Popular 


History of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Water,’’ etc. With 7 Maps Third 
Edition. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi 4+ 360 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





By the VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. 
TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: Simple Teach- 


ings in Hygiene and Physiology. By KATHLEEN , 


FALMOUTH. With a Frontispiece by T. C. GOTCH, and many 
lllustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi 4 350 pages. Crown 8vo. 
is. 6d. net. 

‘A happy blend of thoroughness and simplicity. Her 


methods of presenting physiological facts are quite original, while 
they are devised in the proper way to urrest the reader's attention. 

There is no doubt that children who have been brought 
up to regard life from the standpoint indicated in these pages will 
be extremely likely to make good citizens, and happy and healthy 
individuals.’’—Lancet, 





A MAGICIAN IN MANY LANDS. By the late 
CHARLES BERTRAM, the eminent Conjurer. Edited by his 
widow with the assistance of J. E.H. BELLINGHAM. [Illustrated 
throughout. Large 8vo. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE (150 copies), which is already nearly 
all subscribed for. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 1912. Incorporating 


“The Figures, Facts and Formule of Photography.” Paper 
cover ls. net; cloth 2s. net. 





By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRYFLY. 
By F. M. HALFORD. With 9 Coloured Plates of Fly-Patterns, 
4 —— and 18 Colour-Standards 8vo, buckram, 

net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
By J. E. MORRIS, M.A., Litt.D., and HUMPHREY JORDAN, B.A. 
With 64 Illustrations. Cloth extra. gilt, xvi 4 400 pages. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“Certain to obtain a permanent vogue in all schools that aim 
at something more than the common perfunctory teaching of history.” 
ontemporary Review. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO “MULHALL.” 


THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: A 
Complement to the Fourth Edition of Mulhall’s 
“ Dictionary of Statistics.”” By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB, 
B.Sc. (Econ.) F.8.8. Half-bound extra gilt, xii 4 682 pages. 
Super roy. 8vo. 2ils. net. 
‘ The range of subjects is simply enormous. . Altogether, 
Mr. Webb has produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one 
we have long waited for.”—The Standard. 














THE TEN REPUBLICS: An Introduction to 
the South American Series in “ Porter’s Progress 
of Nations.” By the Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER. With 
12 Maps. 


Cloth extra, gilt, x , 284 pages. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, 1911-1912. 
Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.P.S. Seventeenth annual 
issue. eproductions and Criticisms of the best Photographic 
Pictures of the year, exhibited and non-exhibited. Large 8vo. 





Cloth gilt, 3s. . net. Wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 





‘LONDON: : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LIMITED, Broadway House, 68-74, Carter Lane, E. “¥ 
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Mansie Wauch. By D. M. Moir. With illustrations by 
Chas. Martin Hardie. (Foulis. 5s. net.) 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems. (Gay & Hancock. 7s. 6d. 
net per vol.) 


Encyclopedia of Sport and Games: 1911. (Heinemann 
4 vols. £2 2s. net.) 

Life of J.. McNeill Whistler. By E. R. and J. Pennell. | 
(Heinemann. 12s. 6d. net.) 


The Regent Library— 
Blaise de Monluc. By A. W. Evans. 
Mrs. Gaskell. By C. A. Chadwick. 
Mary Wollstonecraft. By Camilla Jebb. 
Shelley. By Roger Ingpen. 
Thomas Love Peacock. By W. H. Helm. 
(Herbert & Daniel. 2s. 6d. net per vol.) 
The Complete Works of Emily Bronté Vol. II. 
Hdited by Clement Shorter. 
6s. net.) 
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| Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 


Prof. Henry Jones. (Nelson. 1s. net.) 


| Archbishop Leighton’s Practice of the Presence of God. 


A Tercenténary Volume with Biographical Introduc- 
tion by D. Butler, D.D. (Oliphant. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Logic: or the Morphology of Knowledge. By B. Bosan- 

quet. (Oxford University Press.) 
Wordsworth and Coleridge: Lyrical Ballads, 1798. (Oxford 
University Press.) 


_ Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance, together with the 


Shakespeare’s Histories and Poems. 


Prose. | 
(Hodder & Stoughton. | 


Third Dialogue. 
versity Press.) 


Edited by E. Morley. (Oxford Uni- 
With General Intro- 
duction by A. C. Swinburne. Introductory Studies of 
the Revised Plays by E. Dowden, and a Note by T. 
Watts-Dunton. With a New Glossary. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3 vols.) 


| The Royal Miracle: A Garland of Unpublished or Very Rare 


Modern Polo. By Captain E. D. Miller. (Hurst & Blackett. | 


16s. net.) 


Breaking and Riding. With Military Commentaries. By | 


James Fillis. Translated by M. H. Hayes. 
Blackett. 16s. net.) 

The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley (1735-1790). Edited 
by Nehemiah Curnock and others. (Charles Kelly. 6 
vols. £3 3s. net.) 

The Life Story of Thomas Champness. By Eliza M. Champ- 
ness. (Charles Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Egypt. By Pierre Loti. Translated by W. P Baines. 
(Laurie. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Collected Works of William Morris. Vols. IX. to XII. 
(Longmans. Set of 24 vols. £12 12s. net.) 

Select Letters of William Cowper. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. G. Frazer. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 8s. net.) 

The Harry Furniss Centenary Edition of the Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. (Macmillan. In 20 
vols. 10s. 6d. net each.) 

Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. 


(Hurst & 


A revised Text with 


Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, by Sir | 


John Edwin Sandys. (Macmillan.) 

The Golden Bough: A Study of Magic and Religion. By 
J. G. Frazer. In Six Parts. Part III. The Dying God. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

The Modern Cook. By C. E. Francatelli. Revised and en- 
larged by C. Herman Senn. (Macmillan.) 

The Soul of the Far East. By Percival Lowell. 
millan.) 

Poems of Tennyson. Selected with an Introduction by 
Cranstoun Metcalfe. (Melrose. 2s. net.) 

The Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited and Annotated 
by C. D. Locock. (Methuen. 2 vols. 21s. nét.) 

The Pocket Edition of the Works of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 6 vols. 5s. 
per vol.) 

A Wanderer in Paris. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 5s.) 

The Life of Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh. (Methuen. 
5s. net.) 

The Progress of the Nation. 
Edited by F. W. Hirst. 

Real Love Letters. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Cardiphonia. By John Newton. With an Appreciation 
by Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte. (Morgan & Scott. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The Pilgrim’s Way. From Winchester to Canterbury. By 
Julia Cartwright. (Murray.) 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting. Vol. V. 
Umbrian Masters of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. Vol. VI. Sienese and Florentine Masters of 

the Sixteenth Century. By J. A. Crowe and G. B. 
Cavalcaselle. (Murray. 21s. net per vol.) 
Nelson Shilling Library— 


Compiled by G. R. Porter. 
(Methuen. 21s. net.) 
(Mills & 


Mexico, as I saw it. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. (Nelson. 
1s. net.) 

Highteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin Dobson. 
(Nelson. 1s. net.) 

The Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward Whymper. 
(Nelson. 1s. net.) 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By Sir George 
O. Trevelyan. (Nelson. 1s. net.) 


Tracts, Broadsides, Letters, Prints, and other Rariora 
Concerning the Wanderings of Charles II. (September 
3—October 15, 1651). By A. M. Broadley. (Stanley 
Paul.) 
Famous Sermons. Selected and Edited by Rev. Douglas 
Macleane. (Isaac Pitman. 6s. net.) 
Life of Reginald Pole. By Martin Haile. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Collected and Edited 
by Roger Ingpen. (Isaac Pitman. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Famous Speeches. Second Series. Selected and Edited by 
Herbert Paul. (Isaac Pitman. 7s. 6d net.) 

Christopher Columbus and the New World of His Discovery. 
By Filson Young. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated 
by H. M. Brock. (Seeley. 3s. 6d.) 

The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of W. 
M. Thackeray. (Smith, Elder. 26 vols. 6s. net per 
vol.) 


(Isaac Pitman. 


| A Collected Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Novels. 


(Smith, Elder. 14 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol.) 
| China. By Sir Robert K. Douglas. With Supplementary 
Matter. (Unwin. 5s.) 


Twelve Bad Men. Original Studies of Eminent Scoundrels 
by various hands. Edited by Thomas Seccombe. (Un- 
win. 5s. net.) 


| Twelve Bad Women. Illustrations and Reviews of Feminine 


(Mac- | 





Turpitude set forth by impartial hands. Edited by 
Arthur Vincent. (Unwin. 5s. net.) 
Cults, Customs, and Superstitions of India. Being a 


revised and enlarged edition of “Indian Life, Religious 
and Social.’”’ By J. Campbell Oman. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Vasari’s Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects. Translated by Gaston de Vere. Edited by 
Edward Hutton. (Lee Warner. 10 vols. £1 1s. net.) 

The Dialogues of Saint Gregory, Surnamed the Great: 
Pope of Rome and the First of that Name. Re-edited 
by Edmund G. Gardner. (Lee Warner. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Life S. Bernardino of Siena. By Paul Thureau- 
Dangin. Translated by Baroness G. von Hiigel. (Lee 


Warner. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Songs and Lyrics of Robert Burns. Selected and Edited by 
Illustrated by W. Russell Flint 


William MacDonald. 
and R. Purves Flint. (Lee Warner. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Selected Works of Voltaire. Translated by Joseph McCabe. 
(Watts. 1s. net.) 
The Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


(Williams & Norgate. 6s. net.) 


The Princess. A Medley. By Alfred Tennyson. (Williams 
& Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 
POETRY. 


Rata and Mistletoe. By Dora Wilcox. (Allen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Eastern Songs. By Ben Kendim. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

The Deluge, and Other Poems. By John Presland. (Chatto 
& Windus. 5s. net.) 

A Woman’s Love. ByHelen F. Bantock. (Constable. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

An Epithalamium. By R. E. Bates. (Constable. 3s. 6d. 


net.) 
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Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNE 


DIRECT THE 


& CO. 
LTD., 


ATTENTION OF READERS TO THE FOLLOWING 


IMPORTANT RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. With a Preface by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
with 12 reproductions in colour and 24 collotypes. 


Large Paper Edition limited to 170 copies, with 18 hand-painted photogravure plates. 


Illustrated 


Crown 4to. Net 10s. 6d. 


Net £5 5s 


Like Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. Lavery has achieved fame as an artist not merely in the United Kingdom but in every part of the 
world. His pictures are to be seen at the Luxembourg and in the public galleries of Brussels and Munich, Vienna, and Venice, 


as well as in many towns in America, 


Like Mr. Brangwyn, again, he is one of the very few British painters who have been 


invited to contribute portraits of themselves to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
In this volume (similar in format to the volume on Mr. Brangwyn) Mr. Shaw-Sparrow furnishes a vivid and sympathetic 


record of Mr. Lavery’s remarkable career, devoting special attention to its earliest phase in Glasgow. 
; locay first became known. 
the artist and an early admirer of his work, contributes a preface of peculiar interest. 


member of the Glasgow School of Painting that Mr. 


It was, of course, as a 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, an old friend of 


N.Bs—The above is a companion volume to 


FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK 


A few large-paper Copies 
(£5 5s. net) may still be had. 


. 
How to see Italy by Rail 
3y DOUGLAS SLADEN, Author of 
Resort,” *‘ Queer Things about Egypt,” 
Vatican,” &c., &c. With 130 illustrations. Pocket Edition, small 
crown 8vo., net 7s. 6d. Library Edition, net 10s. 6d. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Sladen has spent a great part of his 
time in Italy. The results of his experience he gives in the same 
practical fashion as he did in “Sicily, the New Winter Resort.” 
His chapter about Railway Routes shows how to see every important 
place in the country, hardly ever going twice over the same line of 
rails. His chapters on scenery, architecture, painting, and sculpture 
point out all the most splendid examples which are to be found 
in each district after first giving the characteristics of Italian 
scenery and art. Having thus cleared the way, he treats each State 
separately, touching lightly on its history, and discoursing on the 
outstanding features of the chief towns in his picturesque and 
informing way. The advantage of this book is that the visitor going 
to Italy will see exactly where to go for the things which interest 
him most, and will see the route he ought to follow, and what 
places can be most advantageously combined for a tour. 


Rowlandson’s Oxford 


As depicted in his famous series of drawings, sixteen of which are 
here reproduced for the first time in facsimile from the originals. 
With an account of the ‘Varsity Men of the Georgian Era by 
A. HAMILTON GIBBS (St. John’s College). Net 10s. 6d. 
Rowlandson’s drawings of Oxford are admitted masterpieces of 
humorous art, yet this selection from them will come as a 4 
surprise to many of his admirers, for they show a feeling for 
architecture of which the old reproductions in aquatint gave little 
indication. They will delight all lovers of Oxford no less than all 
lovers of Rowlandson. 


The Rose and the Ring 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With twelve full-page plates in color 
and fifty illustrations in the text by J. R. Monsell. Foolscap 4to. 
Net 58. 

All lovers of nonsense in general, and of Thackeray's nonsense in 
particular, will rejoice in Mr. Monsell’s new illustrations to this 
old masterpiece. One feels that Thackeray himself would have been 
delighted with their charm and humour and dexterity 


Chesterton Day by Day 


Extracts from the writings in prose and 
CHESTERTON, arranged in the form of a 
additional extracts for each of the 
crown 8vo. Net 58. 
A new edition of the “Chesterton Calendar,” 
“Well calculated to convince the doubter of Mr. 
claim to a niche somewhere near the Immortals.” 


The Lover’s Calendar 


Edited by Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of “ Kit’s Woman,” 
““The Imperishable Wing,” &c. Net 5s. 

The nature of Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s charming volume may best be 
gathered from her preface, which we give here in eztenso. 

“In offering this Anthology to the public I have tried to represent 
the whole course of Love, in its birth, its slow growth, its joyous 
fruition, and its inevitable sorrow. The history of Love, with its 
changing seasons, corresponds to the course of the year, and this 
sequence I have sought to work out as closely as possible. Death, 
also, and the union of spirits after death, may make claim on the 
reader’s love of romance and adventure quite as powerful as the 
passionate love of those who are still on earth, and these two facts 
must enter into the calendar if the cycle of Love is to be complete. 
This epitome of a love history has been compiled during the last 
ten years in the hope that it may help all lovers, whether they are 
together or are divided by either Life or Death.” 

Mrs. Havelock Ellis has been fortunate in obtaining permission to 
include extracts from the poems of Mr. Swinburne and from most 
of the greatest writers of our time. 


“Sicily, the New Winter 


“The Secrets of the 


verse by 
Calendar, 
Feasts. 


G. K. 
with 
Moveable Large 
issued last year. 
Chesterton’s real 
—Liverpool Courier. 


By WALTER SHAW-SPARROW. Net 10s. 6d. 


Published last October. 
Now in ite Third Thousand. 


e . 
| Couch Fires and Primrose Ways 
By H. R. MARRIOTT WATSON. A volume of Essays. Net 68. 
These thoughtful and suggestive papers need no recommendation 
to the lover of belles lettres. They are printed and bound in a style 
similar to that of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s ‘*‘ Yet Again” (Chapman & 
Hall), and Mr, G. 8. Street’s “‘ People and Questions’ (Martin Secker). 


A History of Inland Transport and 


. . . 
Communication in Englan 
By EDWIN A. PRATT. Cr. 8vo. Ready in October. Net 6s. 
The first volume of a series on “ Our National Industries,” edited 


by HENRY Hic@s, C.B. It deals with Railways in England, from the 
historical, industrial and economical points of view. 


North Sea Fishers and Fighters 


By WALTER WOOD, Author of “Men of the North Sea,” “ With 
the Flag at Sea,” “ Survivors’ Tales of Great Events,” &c. With 
six illustrations in color and pencil sketches by Frank H. Mason, 
R.B.A., aS well as a large number of photographs by the author. 
Net 10s. 6d. 

In this volume the author, Walter Wood, and the artist, Frank H. 
Mason, have successfully combined to give an adequate idea of the 
conditions of modern trawling on the North Sea banks, and at the 
same time to reproduce the romance and peril of the past. The 
change which has taken place in deep-sea fishing is comparable only 
with that of the British Navy, which to-day is different in, all 
essentials from the navy of a quarter of a century ago. Color and 
pencil drawings, excellently reproduced, and an abundant supply of 
photographs taken during a period extending over many years, give 
an accurate and impressive idea of the development of the North 
Sea’s great industry; while in the letterpress the historical and 
romantic associations of that famous stretch of water are not 
neglected. 


Sportsmen and Others 


By R. C. LEHMANN. With fourteen pen-and-ink illustrations by 
J. L. C. Booth. Net 3s. 6d. 
A warm welcome is assured for these charming memoirs and 
age ne sketches, reprinted from Punch, and now illustrated by 
r. Booth. 


Tee Shots and Others. 


By BERNARD DARWIN. With numerous illustrations by E. W. 
Mitchell. Net 3s. 6d. 

All votaries of the game know Mr. Darwin as a golfer, but those 
who do not see the Evening Standard have missed his ‘‘ Tee Shots ’’— 
those very readable little articles which he has been writing now 
for some years past. The best of them (largely revised) are to be 
found in this little volume, reinforced by other golfing sketches and 
essays—some of them of a practical nature. 


An Angler at Large 


By WILLIAM CAINE (“W. Quilliam” of the Field), Author of 
| **Boom,” “ The Revolt at Roskelly’s,”” &. With a frontispiece 
| in color from a drawing by George Sheringham. Large crown 
| 8vo. Net Ss. 

Well known to a wide circle as the author of those remarkable 
novels, ** Boom,” and “‘ The Revolt at Roskelly’s,” Mr. William Caine 
is not less popular with readers of the Field as a writer on angling. 
It is in this capacity that he here whimsically and engagingly 
narrates and discourses. ‘An Angler at Large”’ is good company. 


My Motor Book 


| we WALTER PULITZER, Author of “A Cynic’s Meditations,” &c. 

| ith numerous illustrations by J. R. Monsell. Crown 86vo. 

| Net 3s. 6d. 

It’s a scream from start to finish! -If you own a motor-car, have a 

| friend who owns a motor-car, intend to own a motor-car, have ever 

| seen a motor-car, you will enjoy reading the latest exposition of 
the humors of motoring. 











KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., 


LIMITED, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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Before Dawn. Poems and Impressions. By Harold Monro. { Flashes. By Ella Mary Gordon. (Elliot Stock.) 
(Constable. 5s. net.) Windflowers. By W. Force Stead. (Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 

Forty-two Poems. By J. E. Flecker. (Dent. 2s. 6d. net.) net.) ’ 

The Don and the Dervish. By R. A. Nicholson. (Dent. Poems. By Charles Granville. (Swift. 5s. net.) 
3s. 6d. net.) 

gop of Time. By Darrell Figgis. (Dent. 5s. SCIENCE. 

Le Poesie di Lorenzo de’ Medici. Edited by Janet Ross and | puchman Folk-Lore. By W. I. Bleek and L. G. Lloyd. 
Edward Hutton. (Dent. 2 vols. 25s. net.) (Allen. 2is. net.) 

Songs of Joy, and Others. By William H. Davies. (Fifield.) Indian Chronography. By Robert Sewell. (Allen. 31s. 6d. 

Poems. By Charles Robert Smith. (Fifield.) net.) 

The Season’s Difference. By Charles Masefield. (Fifield.) | Aerial Navigation. By A. F. Zahm. (Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

Homer’s Odyssey. Translated by H. B. Cotterill. (Harrap. net.) 
21s. net.) The Sun. By Charles G. Abbot. (Appleton. 10s. net.) 

The Poetical Works of Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann. 5s. | Heredity in Relation to Evolution. By W. E. Castle. 
net.) (Appleton. 6s. net.) 

Poems and Dramatic Interludes. By William Sharp The Horse: Its Origin and Development, Combined with 
(Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

The Bird of Time. By Sarojini Naidu. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 

The Collected Poems of Herbert Trench. (Elodder & Stough- 
ton. 5s. net.) 

The Toiling of Felix. By Henry van Dyke. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s.) 

The Wind on the Heath. By May Byron. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


Poems. By Marie Corelli. (Lane. 5s. net.) 

The City of the Soul. By Lord Alfred Douglas. (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

Psyche. By Francis Coutts. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Inn of Dreams. By Olive Custance (Lady Alfred Doug- 
las). (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 

-Voices from Erin, and Other Poems. By Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy. (Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Thomas the Rhymer. By W. Macneile Dixon. (Macle- 
hose. 1s. net.) 

Robert the Bruce. By Sir George Douglas. (Maclehose. 1s. 
net.) 

Lyrical Poems. By Stephen Phillips. (Elkin Mathews. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Survivals. By R. Charles Moir. (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ballads and Verses of the Spiritual Life. 
(Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Sonnets. By “‘ Lucilla.” (Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
A Singer of Dreams. By Stanhope Bayley. (Elkin Mathews.) 
A Mere Song and Other Poems. By M. E. Graham. (Elkin 

Mathews.) 
The Lure of Earth. By Charles E. Moyse. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Escapades. By V. Taubman-Goldie. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Six Lyrics from the Ruthenian of Taras Shevahenko, and 
The Song of the Merchant, from the Russian of Ler- 
montov. Translated by E. L. Voynich. (Elkin Mathews.) 
Under the Swedish Colours: A Short Anthology of Modern 
Swedish Poets. Done into English Verse by Francis A. 


By Edith Nesbit. 


Judd. (Elkin Mathews.) 

The Ballad of the White Horse. By G. K. Chesterton 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

Afterglow: A Volume of Verse. By Mrs. Alfred Baldwin. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Emery Pottle. (Methuen. 65s. net.) 

The Cup of Quietness. By Alfred Hayes. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Old English Carols. By J. Weston. (Nutt. 1s. 6d.) 


Nemesis, and Other Poems. 
ley. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Oxford Book of German Verse. Compiled by H. G. 


By Jeanie Hamilton. (Ouse- 


Fiedler: Preface by Gerhart Hauptmann. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Verses. By Dolf Wyllarde. (Stanley Paul. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Carmina Varia. By Charles Kennett Burrow. (Secker. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The Everlasting Mercy. By John Masefield. (Sidgwick 
& Jackson. 3s. 6d. net.) 

wigs ‘eg Rupert Brooke. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Verses. By E. V. Knox. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 


The Troubled Pool, and Other Poems. 


By J. Griffyth Fair- 
fax. (Smith, Elder. 


£1 11s. 6d. net.) 











Stable Practice. By Colonel R. E. Meysey-Thompson. 


(Arnold. 15s. net.) 
Steam Turbine Design. By John Morrow. (Arnold). 
The Life and Love of the Insect. By J. Henri Fabre. 


Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Black. 
5s. net.) 

The Climate of the Continent of Africa. 
Knox. (Cambridge University Press. 

The Steam Turbine. By C. A. Parsons. 
versity Press.) 

Types of British Vegetation. Edited by A. G. Tansley. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.) 

Astronomy for All. By Bruno H. Birgel. 
Stella Bloch. (Cassell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery. By A. D. Darbishire. 


By Alexander 
21s. net.) 
(Cambridge Uni- 


Translated by 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Marvels of Fish Life. By Dr. Francis W. Ward. (Cassell. 
6s. net.) 

The Story of the Five Elements. By E. W. Edmunds and 
J. B. Hoblyn. (Cassell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


A System of Surgery. Edited by C. C. Choyce, M.D., and 
J. M. Beattie, M.D. (Cassell. 3 vols. £1 1s. net per 
vol.) 

The World’s Minerals. By L. J. Spencer. (Chambers. 5s.) 

The Enzyme Treatment of Cancer. By John Beard. (Chatto 
& Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Care and Nursing of Babies and Children. 
Haden Guest. (Fifield.) 


By Dr. 


Some Chemical Problems of To-day. By Prof. R. K. 
Duncan. (Harper. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Celestial Photographs. By Prof. G. W. Ritchie. (Harper. 
16s. net.) 


Chemical Phenomena in Life. By Prof. F. Czapek. (Harper. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


Surgery and Society. A Tribute to Listerism. By C. W. 


Saleeby. (Herbert & Daniel. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Evolution in the Past. By Henry W. Knipe. (Herbert & 
Daniel.) 

Reinforced Concrete. By W. Dunn. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. net.) 

Minor Surgery. By L. A. Bidwell. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. net.) 

Application of Hyperbolic Functions to Electrical En- 
gineering Problems. By Dr. A. E. Kennelly. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

The Story of Evolution. By Joseph,McCabe. (Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The British Bird Book. Edited by F. B. Kirkman. (Jack. 


4 vols. 36s. net per vol.) 
Jungle Folk : Indian Natural History Sketches. By Douglas 
Dewar. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Diamond. By W. R. Cattelle. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Some Nature Biographies (Plant, Insect, Marine, and 


Mineral). By John J. Ward. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Story of the Soil. By Cyril G. Hopkins. (Laurie. 
6s. net.) 
Chats on Botany. By ©. A. Ealand. (Laurie. 3s. 64. 
net.) 


The Rubber Planter’s Note-Book. Compiled by Frank 
Braham. (Lockwood. 2s. 6d. net.) 


The Art of Aviation. By Robert W. A. Brewer, (Lockwood. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
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GEORGE ALLEN & Co's NEW BOOKS 


(Incorporating Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., and George Allen & Sons.) 





THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


7 or RUSKIN 


LIFE OF 
By E. T. COOK 


With Portrait. Two Volumes. 1,200 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
21s. net. 

This authoritative Biography will be unique, in that Ruskin’s 

literary executors have placed at Mr. Cook’s disposal, unre- 

servedly, all his Diaries, Notebooks, Letters, Memoranda, &c. 


THE RUSSELLS oF BIRMINGHAM 


In the French Revolution and in America, 1791-1814, 


By S. H. JEYES 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
12/6 net. These Memoirs are of singular interest, giving vivid 
pictures of the late period of the Revolution as seen by a cul- 
tivated English family, whose after experiences under the 
American Republic are well worth perusal. 


BISMARGK’S PEN nemmch asexen 


Translated by Mrs. C. E. Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, 15s. 
This is ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS OF GERMAN 
MEMOIRS ever published in England, and might almost be 
described as fifty years behind the scenes during the wonderful 
rise of Prussia to a great World Power. 


THE ART OF 
HERBERT SCHMALZ 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE 

Illustrated with Reproductions of Sixty-four of his most im- 
portant Pictures, 32 in Colour and 32 in Black and White. 
Super-royal 4to, TWO GUINEAS net. Edition de Luxe, 
printed on Arnold hand-made paper, super-royal 4to, limited 
to 150 copies, each signed by the Artist, FIVE GUINEAS net. 


HISTORY OF THE 
COUNTIES of ENGLAND 


By the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIEZLD and other writers. 
Two volumes. Cloth, gilt top. Demy 8vo, with 150 IlIlustra- 
tions, 21s. net. 


BUSHMAN FOLK-LORE 


By W. I. BLEEK and L. C. LLOYD, with a Preface 
by Dr. McCALL THEAL. Demy &8vo, illustrated, cloth. 
21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
VERSIFICATION 


By Dr. MAX KALUZA (Prof. of English at Konigsberg 
University). Translated by A. C. DUNSTAN., Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. net. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS 


Translated by A. R. Allinson, from the French of Camille 
Lemonnier. Illustrated in colour by E. J. DETMOLD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


Illustrated in colour by E. J. DETMOLD. Special Edition 
on Arnold Hand-made Paper. 


Demy 4to, Parchment, with Designed Cover. 21s. net. 
The “ Life of the Bee” appeals alike to the many and to the 
fastidious few. The new edition is enriched by the strong and 


illustrator of Kipling’s works, and of /Esop’s Fables, and is 
the only illustrated edition extant. 





LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & CO., Lid., 











delicate work in colour of Mr. Detmold, the well-known 





44 & 45, RATHBONE PLAGE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


Publications for the Autumn of 1911 
A History of the Indian Mutiny. 


Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents by 
G. W. FORREST, C.1E., Ex-Director of Records, 
Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illus- 
trations. 20s. net. 


Life of Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, 
K.C.S.I, K.C.M.G. 

By Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.LE., and 
GEORGE P. HUTCHINSON. With Portraits. 

By Mountain, Lake and Plain. 

Being Sketches of Sport in Eastern Persia. By Major 
R. L. KENNION, Author of “Sport and Life in the 
Further Himalaya.’” With Coloured Frontispiece and 
75 Illustrations from Photographs by the author. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Cupid and Cartridges. 

By AUBREY O’BRIEN and REGINALD BOLSTER. 
with Illustrations. 108. net. 

An Ignorant in India. 

By R. E. VERNEDE. Author of “The Fair Dominion.” 
5s. net. 

Word Portraits: 

Character Sketches of Famous Men 
By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 
the German by JULIUS GABE. 
Old Irish Life. 

Collected by J. M. CALLWELL. Illustrated. 
A Short History of Scotland. 
By ANDREW LANG, Author of “A History of Scotland 
from the Roman Occupation.’’ 58. net. 

The Forest of Wild Thyme. 

By ALFRED NOYES, Author of “Drake: an English 
Epic,” &c. Illustrated by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Edition de Luxe. 68. net. 

In Malay Forests. 

By GEORGE MAXWELL. Second Edition. 68. net. 
Private Letters of the Marquess of 
Dalhousie. 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. Popular Edition. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 68. net. 


FICTION Gs. 


**The name of Blackwood on a Novel is a guarantee of 
good literature.”—Saturday Review. 


THE TWYMANS. 





and Women. 
In a Translation from 
10s. 6d. net. 


10s. net. 


With 








By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ The New June,” “ Admirals 
All,” “The Old Country; a Romance,” &c. 
A KING OF VAGABONDS 
BY yo ELLIS, Author of “ The Moon of Bath,” “ The King’s 
y,” &c. 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “ The Path to Honour,” “ The 
Power of the Keys,” &c. With Illustrations by A Pearce. 


A SAFETY MATCH. 

By IAN HAY, Author of “ The Right Stuff.” “ Pip,” &c. 
THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. 

By HUMFREY JORDAN, Author of “ My Lady of Intrigue.” 


SPINNERS IN SILENCE, 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA, Author of “‘ The Trance,” 
“Seed of Fire,” &c. 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. 
By CHRISTOPHER WILSON. 
SAINTS, SINNERS AND THE USUAL 
PEOPLE. 
By St. JOHN LUCAS, Author of “The First Round.” 
TROUBLED WATERS. 
By L. COPE CORNFORD, Author of “Captain Jacobus.” 
RICHARD SOMERS. 
By H. GRAHAM RICHARDS. 
THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. 
ay, oe HUME, Author of “ The Globular Jottings of 
Griselda.” 
PATCHES AND POMANDER 
By ARTHUR BREBNER, Author of “John Saint.” 
HIS HONOUR AND HIS LOVE. 
By EDITH SINCLAIR. 


FOR KIRK AND KING. 


Being the Memoirs of John Paterson of Whiteford. By J. A. 
MACRAE. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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The Sewerage of Sea Coast Towns. By Henry C. Adams. 
(Lockwood. 5s. net.) 

Reinforced Concrete Construction in Theory and Practice: 
An Elementary Manual for Students and Others. By 
Henry Adams and Ernest R. Matthews. (Longmans.) 

The Mechanics of the Aeroplane: A Text-Book. By Cap- 


tain Duchene. Translated by John H. Ledeboer. (Long- | 


mans. ) 


Shipyard Practice as Applied to Warship Construction. By | 


Neil J. McDermaid. (Longmans. 

The Testing of Motive-Power Engines. 
(Longmans.) 

Structural Engineering. 
Harby. (Longmans.) 

The Life of the Plant. By C. A. Timiriaseff. Translated 
by Miss Anna Cherimetiff. (Longmans.) 

The Human Eye. By J. Gray-Keith. (Sampson Low. 2ls. 
net.) 

Naval Strategy. 
16s. net.) 

The Growth of Bone. 
(Maclehose.) 

The Treatment of Fractures by Mobilisation and Massage. 
By James B. Mennell, M.D. (Macmillan.) 

Milk and the Public Health. By William G. Savage, M.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By 
Dr. W. G. Sollas. (Macmillan.) 

Stability in Aviation. By Dr. G. H. Bryan. (Macmillan.) 

The Theory of Determinants in the Historical Order of De- 
velopment. Vol. II. The Period 1841-1860. By Thomas 
Muir. (Macmillan.) 


12s. 6d. net.) 
By R. Royds. 


By J. Husband and William 


By Captain A. T. Mahan. (Sampson Low. 


By Sir William Macewen, M.D. 


The Growth of a Planet. By Edwin Sharpe Grew. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 
Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. By R. Lydekker. 


(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles. 
Regan. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Life of Crustacea. By W. T. Calman. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Young Ornithologist: A Guide to the Haunts, Homes, 
and Habits of British Birds. By W. Percival Westell. 
(Methuen. 5s.) 

Further Researches into Induced Cell-Reproduction and 
Cancer. By H. C. Ross. (Murray.) 

The Great Star Map. By H. H. Turner. 

Problems of Life and Reproduction. 
(Murray.) 

Auto-Inoculation in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
Paterson, M.B. (Nisbet. 21s. net.) 
Tuberculin in the Diagnosis and Treatment of Tuberculosis. 
By W. Camac Wilkinson, M.D. (Nisbet. 21s. net.) 


(Murray.) 
By Marcus Hartog. 


By Marcus 


The New Art of Flying. By Waldemar Kaempffert. (Isaac 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Health for Young and Old. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
(Rider. 3s. Ed. net.) 


British Plants: Their Biology and Ecology. By J. F. Bevis 
and H. J. Jeffery. (Rivers. 4s. 6d. net.) 

British Fungi. By George Massee. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

Medical Science of To-day. 
(Seeley. 5s. net.) 
Mechanical Inventions of To-day. By T. W. Corbin. 

(Seeley. 5s. net.) 

Romance of Aeronautics. 

(Seeley. 5s.) 

Sea Fisheries. Past and Present. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. (Unwin.) 

Astronomy. By A. R. Hicks. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Introduction to Science. By Prof. J. A. Thomson. 
liams & Norgate.) 


The By Charles C. Turner. 


By Marcel Hérubel. 


(Wil- 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


The Common Sense of Home Rule. 
(Arnold. 10s 6d. net.) 

Pros and Cons of Political Problems. 
(Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Economics for Beginners. 


3s. 6d. net.) 


By Erskine Childers. 
By Sir J. D. Rees. 


By Geerge W. Gough. (Arnold. 


Heredity and Eugenics. Edited by J. M. Coulter. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

The Rise of the Democracy. By Joseph Clayton. (Cassell. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

Woman at Work. By M. Mostyn Bird. (Chapman & Hall. 
5s. net.) 

Municipal Origins. An Account of English Private Bill 
Legislation Relating to Local Government, 1740-1835. 
With a Chapter on Private Bill Procedure. By 
Frederick H. Spencer. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Boy Labour and Apprenticeship. By Reginald A. Bray. 
(Constable. 5s. net.) 

Socialism. By O. D. Skelton. (Constable. 6s. net.) 

Liverpool Addresses on Ethics of Social Work. By John 
MacCunn. (Constable. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Modern England. Translated from the French of Louis 


Cazamion. (Dent. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Life Below the Line. By Thomas Holmes. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

India Under Curzon, and After. By Lovat Fraser. (Heine- 
mann. 16s. net.) 


| The Modern Criminal Science Series— 


By C. Tate | 


By Willmott Evans, M.D. | 
| Black and White in South East Africa. 


Modern Theories of Criminality. 
Quirés. (Heinemann. 14s. net.) 


By C. Bernaldo de 


Criminal Psychology. By Hans Gross. (Heinemann. 
17s. net.) : 
Crime: Its Causes and Remedies. By Cesare Lom- 


broso. (Heinemann. 16s. net.) 
Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri. 
20s. net.) 

The Passing of the Idle Rich. By 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Legal Position of Trade Unions. By Henry 
Schloesser. (P. S. King. 7. 6d. net.) 
Problems of Boy Life. By J. H. Whitehouse, M.P. (P. 

S. King.) 

Home Rule Problems. 
Writers. 
1s. net.) 

National Conference on the Prevention of Destitution. 
(P. S. King. 2s. 6d. net per Section, or 8s. 6d. in one 
vol.) 

The Alien Problem and its Remedy. 
(P. S. King. 5s. net.) 

The Province of the State. 


(Heinemann. 
Bradley Martin. 


Herman 


A Volume of Essays by Various 
Edited by Basil Williams. (P. S. King. 


By M. J. Landa. 


By Sir Roland K. Wilson. 


(P. S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Juvenile Labour Exchanges, and After Care. By Arthur 
Greenwood. With an Introduction by Sidney Webb. 
(P. S. King. 1s. net.) 


Papers on Inter-Racial Problems. 
(P. S. King. 7s. 6d. net.) 
The Anarchists: Their Record and Their Creed. By 

Ernest A. Vizetelly. (Lane. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The Criminal and the Community. By Dr. James Devon. 


Edited by J. Spiller. 


(Lane. 5s. net.) 

Sociology Applied to Practical Politics. By J. Beattie 
Crozier. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 

Outlines of Political Economy. By 8S. J. Chapman. (Long- 
mans.) 

The Coming Order. By Lucy Re-Bartlett. (Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


A Study in Soci- 
ology. By Maurice S. Evans. (Longmans. 6s. net.) 

The Race Conflict. By W. P. Livingstone... (Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. net.) 


| War or Peace. A Present Day Duty and a Future Hope. 


| Monopoly and Competition. 


By H. M. Chittenden. (Sampson Low. 5s. net.) 
Seems So! A Working Class View of Politics. By Stephen 
Reynolds, and Bob and Tom Woolley. (Macmillan. 
5s. net.) 
India and the 
Macmillan.) 
Vox Clamantis. 
The Baganda. 
Beliefs. 
net.) 
Principles of Economics. 
2 vols.) 


Durbar. Reprinted from the “Times.” 
By Numa Minimus. (Macmillan.) 

An Account of their Native Customs and 
By Rev. John Roseoe. (Macmillan. 15s. 
By F. W. Taussig. (Macmillan. 
A Study in English Industrial 


Organisation. By Hermann Levy. (Macmillan. 10s. 


net.) 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER’S New Volume of Essays. 

THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE. 

Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. [/mmediately. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S New Volume of Plays. 


THREE PLAYS: 


‘The Eldest Son,’ ‘The Little Dream,’ ‘ Justice.’ 
Square post 8vo. 6s. [Shortly. 








A charming sequence of Travel Impressions 


A YEAR OF STRANGERS : 


Sketches of People and Things in Italy and in the East, 
By YOI PAWLOWSKA. With a Frontispiece. 
5s. net. [ Shortly. 


The most popular Travel Book of the Year 


THE WEST IN THE EAST. 


By PRICE COLLIER, Author of ‘ England and the 
English.’ Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS. 


Each Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHOLLY WITHOUT 
MORALS : 


A Romance of Indo-Burman Life. By SHWAY 
DINGA 


A STRING OF BEADS. 


By JITTIE HORLICK. Illustrated in Colour. 


NO SURRENDER. 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 


IN THE WEST WIND. 


By Mrs. LE SAGE. 


THE BREATH OF THE 
! DESERT. 


By E. CLAYTON EAST. With a Frontispiece. 


THE REASON WHY. 


By ELINOR GLYN. With a Frontispiece in Colour. 


THE READER'S LIBRARY. 2s. 6d. net a Volume. 
Forthcoming Volumes— 


THE SOUL OF LONDON. 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 


AFTER LONDON. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


ESTO PERPETUA. 
(Algerian Studies and Impressions). By H. BELLOC. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and & Illustrations by 
the Author. 


VILLA RUBEIN and other Stories. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


THE HILLS AND THE VALE. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. 
By GEORGE BOURNE. A companion volume to 
“Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer.”’ 

21 Volumes Now Ready. Free list on application. 


THE ROADMENDER SERIES. 
10 Volumes Now Ready. 2s. 6d. net a Volume. 
New Volume. 


PILGRIM MAN. 


By W. SCOTT PALMER. A companion volume to 
“The Roadmender.” With designed End Papers, 
2s. 6d. net. 


STURGE MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 
MARIAMNE ; a Play in five Acts. 
By T. STURGE MOORE. Boards 2s. net. 


A List of Autumn Announcements will be sent on application. 


DUCKWORTH & Co., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


aD =_—_ 















































MR. HEINEMANN’ S NEW LIST 


Just Published. 








INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 


By LOVAT FRASER. With 4 Photogravures and Map. Royal 
8vo. 16S, net. 

Far more than an account of Lord Curzon’s administration, 
Mr. Fraser’s book is a vivid and moving narrative of the whole 
of modern Indian politics and development right down to 
September of the present year. 





CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. Pha 
W. W. COLLINS, R.1. With 56 plates in colour. 168. 
Previously published, each 16s. net, Cathedral Citles of (x) 
Spain, (2) Italy, (3) England. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, 


R.A. Edited and arranged by T. MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The first authoritative life of the sculptor. 








MY VAGABONDAGE. An Autobiography 


By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “Tillers of the Soil.” 
Demy 8vo. 88. 6d. net. 
‘“* As interesting as a novel. The writer is to be congratulated.” 
—Pall Mall. 
It is delightful.”—Daily Chronizle. 


ON THE WALLABY: Through Victoria. 
By E. M. CLOWES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 66. net 


‘“A record, bright and instructive, of the impressions of an 
Englishwoman for some years in Australia.” —TZimes. 


“ The book will well Tepay p perusal. ”—Scotsman. 


** Sincere and natural. 





ONE OF THE MULTITUDE: an auto 


biography. By CEORCE ACORN. With a Preface by A. C 
Benson. Crown 8vo. 68. 


A remarkable and authentic account of life in an FEast-end 
slum. 


GREAT ENGRA VERS. Edited by 


ARTHUR M. HIND. Price 2s. 6d. net each vol. The first 
2 vols. now ready are :— 


1. - His Line Engravings and Woodcuts. 


THE MODERN CRIMINAL 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


This new series makes available in English the most useful 
treatises in this subject now extant in Continental languages. 


1. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. 
By C. BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 14s. net. 


2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


17s. net. 





By HANS GROSS. 


NEW AND RECENT 6s. NOVELS 
Essence of Honeymoon’ iH. P. ROBINSON 
Love Like the Sea J. E. PATTERSON 
John Christopher in Paris (lill.) 

ROMAIN ROLLAND 




















(Previously Published : 
Dawn and Morning (I.) JOHN CHRISTOPHER 
Storm and Stress (I!.) JOHN CHRISTOPHER] 
A Portentous History ALFRED TENNYSON 
Mrs. Drummond’s Vocation MARK RYCE 
Her Hushband’s Country 
SYBIL SPOTTISWOODE 
Molly Make-Believe (1s. net) 
ELEANOR ABBOTT 
The Dop Doctor (11th imp.) RICHARD DEHAN 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C- 
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Unemployment. A Social Study. By B. S. Rowntree and 
Bruno Lasker. (Macmillan.) 

The Modern Prison Curriculum. A General Review of Our 
Penal System. By R. F. Quinton, M.D. (Macmillan.) 

Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M.P. (Macmillan.) 

The Tariff in Our Times: A Study of Fifty Years’ Experi- 
ence with the Doctrine of Protection. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Circumstances or Character? Studies in Social Work. By 


Clement F. Rogers. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Russian People. By the Hon. Maurice Baring. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 


East and West. By David Alec Wilson. (Methuen. 6s.) 

The Navy League Annual. Founded and Edited by Alan H. 
Burgoyne, M.P. (Murray. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Cult of Incompetence. By E. Faguet. Translated by 
Miss Beatrice Barstow. (Murray.) 


The Underlying Principles of Modern Legislation. By 
Jethro Brown. (Murray.) 
The Theory of Distribution and Consumption. By Thomas 


Lloyd. (Nisbet. 15s. net.) 

Women in Local Government. By Mrs. Brownlow. (Nutt.) 

Indian Crime. By H. J. A. Hervey. (Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Marriage Making and Breaking. 
(Stanley Paul. 2s. 6d. net.) 
The Social Workers’ Guide. Edited by Rev. J. B. Haldane. 

(Isaac Pitman. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Post-mortem Use of Wealth. By Daniel S. Remsen. (Put- 
nam. 65s. net.) 

Inspired Millionaires: A Study of the Man of Genius in 
Business. By Gerald Stanley Lee. (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Practical Statesmanship. 
Elder.) 

Copts and Moslems under British Control. Edited by 
Kyriakos Mikhail. (Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Tory Democracy. By J. M. Kennedy. (Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 
The American People: A Study in National Psychology. 
Vol. II. The Harvesting of a Nation. By A. Maurice 

Low. (Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Man-made World: or Our Androcentric Culture. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. (Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.) 

Evolution of Industry. By Prof. D. H. Macgregor. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 


By Charles Tibbits. 


By J. Ellis Barker. (Smith, 


By 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Psychology of the Religious Life. 
(Allen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Studies in the Psalms. By Joseph Bryant Rotherham. 
(Allenson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Parting of the Ways. Essays on Judaism and Christian 
Origins. Edited by Dr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson. (Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal. The Fundamentals of a New 
Philosophy of Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated 
by Alban G. Widgery. (Black. 7s. 6d.) 

Priests, Philosophers, and Prophets. A Dissertation on Re- 


By G. M. Stratton. 


vealed Religion. By Thomas Whittaker. (Black. 5s. 
net.) 

A Short History of Logic. By Robert Adamson. Edited by 
W. R. Sorley. (Blackwood. 5s. net.) 

A Philosophical Study of Christian Ethics. By G. F. 


Barbour. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Primitive Christian Eschatology. By Rev. E. C. Dewick. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Sermons by the late Prof. J. E. B. Mayor. Edited by Rev. 
H. F. Stewart. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The Mishna on Idolatry. ‘ Aboda Zara.’ Edited with trans- 
lation, by W. A. L. Elmslie. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Realm of Ends. Gifford Lectures. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

The Religion of the Ancient Celts. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 

Greece and Babylon: A Comparative Religious Enquiry. 
By L. R. Farnell. (T. & T. Clark.) 

A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith in Christendom 
and Beyond. By W. A. Curtis. (T. & T. Clark.) 


By James Ward. 


By Canon MacCulloch. 














| 


A Commentary on the Book of Isaiah (Ch. 1—xxvii.). 
G. Buchanan Gray. (T. & T. Clark.) . 
A Disciple’s Religion. Sermons by Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
(T. & T. Clark.) 
The Philocalia of Origen. 
text of Dr. Robinson. 
Clark.) 

The Great Texts of the Bible. 
D.D. Vols. IV. to VIII. 

The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Hastings, D.D. (T. & T. Clark.) 

What is the Bible? A Modern Survey. 
chauer. (James Clarke. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Secret of Living. By J. Brierley. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Evolution, Life, and Religion: A Study. By Rev. Edward 
Bruce Kirk. (James Clarke. 5s. net.) 

Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Rev. Thomas 
Allin. (James Clarke.) 
The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. 

(James Clarke. 1s. 6d. net.) 
Religious Life of Ancient Rome. 


By 


Translated into English from the 
By Rev. George Lewis. (T. & T. 


Edited by James Hastings, 
(T. & T. Clark.) 

Edited by James 
By Rev. J. Wars- 


(James Clarke. 


By Rev. Arthur Pringle. 


By J. Benedict Carter. 


(Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

Pilgrim Man. By W. Scott Palmer. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Christian Thought to the Reformation. By Herbert B. 
Workman. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Christian Hope. A Study in the Doctrine of the Last 
Things. By W. Adams Brown. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. 


net.) 

The Function of the Church in Modern Society. By Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker. (Gay & Hancock.) 
Spiritism and Psychology. By Prof. T. Flournoy. 

7s. 6d. net.) 
Vision of Faith. Being the Last Essays of Caroline E. 


(Harper. 


Stephen. (Headley Bros. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Men of the Spirit. By Dugald Macfadyen. (Headley Bros. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


A World Book of Foreign Missions. 
(Headley Bros. 2s. 6d. net.) 


By Edward T. Reed. 


Stories of Hebrew Heroes. By Rufus M. Jones. (Headley 
Bros. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A New Logic. By Charles Mercier. (Heinemann. 10s. net.) 

Joshua. Edited by S. Friedeberg. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 


Christ on Parnassus. Lectures on Art, Ethic, and Theology. 
By Rev. Principal P. T. Forsyth. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. Edited by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll and Jane T. Stoddart. Vol. IL: 
Genesis to St. Mark. Vol. II.: The Gospel of St. Luke 


to the Revelation. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2vols. 26s. 
net per vol.) 

The Historical Value of the Acts of the Apostles. By Prof. 
Sir William Ramsay. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 

The Psychology of the Christian Soul. By Rev. George 
Steven. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

The First Christian Century. By Prof. Sir William 


Ramsay. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
Way Everlasting. By Rev. 

(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Studies in Paul’s Gospel. By Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Spiritual Interpretation of Nature. 
Simpson. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

Religious Thought in Holland During the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Rev. J. H. Mackay. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s.) 

The History of Dogma. By Professor Haering. Translated 

by Rev. Prof. J. Dickie. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s.) 

History and Witness of Evangelical Christianity. 

Edited by Rev. Principal Selbie. (Hodder & Stoughton. 

6s.) 

St. Paul. By Prof. A. Deissmann. Translated by Lionel 
R. M. Strahan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Miracles and Christianity. By Prof. J. Wendland. Trans- 
lated by Prof. H. R. Mackintosh. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 6s.) 

Theological Essays. Edited by Rev. Prof. A. Caldecott. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Scope of Formal Logic. By A. T. Shearman. 
& Stoughton. 5s. net.) 


2s. 6d. net.) 


The Prof. James Denney. 


By Prof. J. Y. 


The 


(Hodder 
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A New Book by the Author of 
“THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 1870-1910.” 
The Comedy and Tragedy of 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


EDWARD LEGGE, 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“There is much fresh material in the book . . . peculiarly fas- 
cinating.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“With much effect Mr. Legge has ransacked for piquant detail all 
the sources of information.”—The Times. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUCHT. 
2 New Volumes. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Leather 3s. 6d. net. 


Chemical Phenomena in Life. 
Prof. F. CZAPEK. 


The Ancient Egyptians and their influence on 
the Civilization of Europe. Illustrated. Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 


“A brilliant little book illuminating the whole subject of the his- 
tory of the human race since man assumed his proper shape.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 





Some Chemical Problems of To-day. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. By Prof. R. K. DUNCAN, Author 
of ‘* The Chemistry of Commerce.” 


Camping and Scouting for Boys. 
Illustrated. 6s. By S. B. GRINNELIL and Dr. E. L. 
SWAN. 

A Living Without a Boss. 
A Study of Rural Industries. Illustrated. 


CAVANAGH OF KULTANN. 
By JOAN SUTHERLAND. 6s. 


“A first novel, but a fine piece of work and deserves to be closely 
OO « + aw 5 A very remarkable novel.”—Morning Post. 
“One cannot but commend its buoyancy and go.”—Manchester 


Guardian. 


4s. net. 





Nobody’s .ANovel. 6s. 
By VIRGINIA DEMAREST, Author of ‘The Fruit of 
Desire.” 


Victor Olinee’s Discipline. 6s. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “ Hesper.” 





By the Author of “ The Awakening of 


Helena Richie.” 
THE By MARGARET DELAND. 
IRON 
WOMAN 


Undoubtedly Mrs. Deland’s masterpiece ; a powerful 
drama of human passion told fwith all the charm of her 
‘Old Chester Tales.” 


** Moving and Impressive.” —The Times. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


Now ready. 











The Nine-Tenths. 6s. 
JAMES OPPENHEIM. 


Jane Dawson. 6. 
WILL N. HARBEN, Author of *‘ Ann Boyd,” ete. 


THE AMBASSADOR OF LOSS. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. 
Author of “The Philosophy of a Don.” 6s. 


“Round a fantastic framework the author has woven a delightful 
tale, fine in texture and full of delicate surprises.”—Scotsman. 

“Removes the bandage from the eyes of one sex regarding the 
other.”"—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Reveals no little insight into the academic mind.”—The Times. 


The Mansion. 
Illustrated. 2s. net. By Dr. HENRY VAN 
Author of “The Story of the Other Wise Man.” 


Padre Ignacio. 
Illustrated, 2s. net. 
‘*Lin McLean,” etc. 


DYKE, 


-~-* 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of 


Pleas? write for [llustrated List of the Season’s New Books. 


HARPER AND BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS. 
FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association. Vol. II. (A. C. BRAD- 
LEY, F. S. BOAS, C. E. MONTAGUE, A. CLUT- 
TON-BROCK, JOHN BAILEY, and H. ALEX- 
ANDER). Collected by H. C. BEECHING. 5s. 
net. 





Historical Portraits, 1600-1700. Chosen by 
EMERY WALKER. Lives by H. B. BUTLER and 
C. R. L. FLETCHER. With Introduction by C. F. 
BELL. tos. 6d. net. 


History of the Peninsular War. By C. 
OMAN. Vol. IV., Dec. 1810-Dec. 1811 (Masséna’s 
Retreat, Fuentes de Ofioro, Albuera, Tarragona). 
With 18 maps, photogravure portraits, and other 
illustrations. 14s. net. 


The Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J. H. 
GUBBINS, Lecturer in Japanese in the University 
of Oxford. tos. 6d. net. 


Byzantine Art and Archsology. By O. M. 
DALTON. With 457 illustrations. 


A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
By VINCENT A. SMITH. With coloured plates 
and many other illustrations. 


Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By the Hon. JOHN ABERCROMBY. 
With upwards of 100 collotype plates. 


The Oxford Book of German Verse. Com- 
piled by H. G. FIEDLER, Professor of German in 
the University of Oxford. With a Preface by 
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Cameron. (Stanley Paul. 6s. net.) 

A Tour through South America. By A. 8. Forrest. (Stanley 
Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A Tour through Old Provence. By A. S. Forrest. (Stanley 


Paul. 6s. net.) 


In the Maoriland Bush. By W. H. Koebel. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


(Stanley Paul. 
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The following Specially Written Articles are in this Week's issue (32 pages, 2d.) of 


PUBLIC OPINION 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
WHICH BEGINS ITS SECOND HALF-CENTURY THIS WEEK. 


SirW M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. Aberdeen) on the Change in the Spirit of the Twentieth Century Man. 
Sir W. R: NICOLL, LL.D. on Journalism in the Coming Years. 
Sir A. T. QUILLER COUCH (“QQ”) on the Unfree Men of the Country Side, and How to 


Improve Their Condition. 


Dr. W.H. FITCHETT, LL.D. (Australia) on the Three Certainties of the World Fifty Years Hence. 
Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE on Why Men do not Co-operate in the Science of Social Life. 

Mr. W. PETT RIDGE on “ Who lived in a Shoe,” a parable with an earthly meaning. 

Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS 01 The New Note in Literature. 

Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE on The Democratic Corner Stone. 


WHY PEOPLE BUY “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


More than three times as many people buy PUBLIC OPINION to-day as bought it three years ago. After fifty years 
it has no rival, 

There are reasons for this, and they are given in a continuous stream of grateful letters sent from all parts of the world to 1h 
Editor of PUBLIC OPINION. 

If you are interested in Things that Matter, in the way things are going, in what men and women are doing, saying, and thinking, 
you will find more mental stimulus to the square inch in PUBLIC OPINION than in any other paper published. 

The chief object of PUBLTC OPINION is to provide the busy man and woman with a handy summary of the best thought and 
activity of the best men and women of the day from the best Papers, Books, and Magazines. It informs, stimulates, and saves time, 

PUBLIC OPINION is a purveyor of new ideas and new facts. It is a continuous guide to all the problems of the day such as 
could not be obtained without it, except by the expenditure of much time and money. ; 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd says that it is one of the principal means of continuing his education that the world affords. 

To-day it is not sufficient merely to know the ideas of our own class, for all classes have a mutual relation—each is dependent on 
each. If, therefore, you want a non-party paper which will tell you what other men and women think, perhaps better informed than you 
are, and with greater foresight and understanding, then that paper is PUBLIC OPINION. It isthe paper for the busy man. 

PUBLIC OPINION gives only essential points, ideas, and facts—those worth remembering—and hence its great value. It is 
interested in Social Problems, in Religion, in Politics, in Science, in Literature, in all the Arts and Crafts, and in everything that 
interests intelligent men and women, and makes for the good of the State. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be had at all Newsagents and Bookstalls at 2d. a week, or it will be sent for one year in 
the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d.; abroad 13s. THIS WEEK’S ISSUE FOR 2/d. May we send you a free specimen copy ? 





























Address Manager, PUBLIC OPINION,31 G@ 32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 


— >] — 
T. & T. CLARK’S NEW BOOKS APPLETON’S 6s. NOVELS 
td] 
COMMUNION WITH GOD : The Pre. 
contents ae tees fay || |THE COMMON LAW 


THE RELIGION OF THE By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


This new novel promises to be the greatest of all Mr. Chambers’s 














ANCIENT CELTS. end has boon compared to Du Mauriers " frakp” tifmenued 
By Canon J. A. MacCULLOCH, D.D., author of several works by nearly sixty drawings by CHARLEs DANA GIBSON, whose art is 
on Folklore and Religion. Ready in October. 10s. net. so peculiarly suited to the literary style of the author. 

A TISTORY OF CREEDS AND||ITHE GRAIN OF DUST 

CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 

CHRISTENDOM AND a. In this story the author gives us the love of the successful 

Vv ) Ss e ° b> 5 D., s 9 iivers y 


lawyer for his typist, and shows the powerful influences for good 
Aberdeen. Ready in October. 10s. Gd. net. and evil which affect his life through this overmastering love. 


GREECE ’ AND : BABYLON: A Con. By H. K. Webster 
Pe tatenct why bist, oor “pe care o| \The GIRL in the OTHER SEAT 
THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN. a By Paul Wells 


Selection of Choice Passages from the Works by St. 


Gregory and St. Basil of Caesarea. The MAN with an HONEST FACE 


‘translated into English from the Text of Dr. Robinson by the . 
Rev. GEORGE LEWIS, M.A. Gd. net By Nina L. Duryea 


THE IDEAL OF JESUS. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


By Professor W. N. CLARKE, D.D, author of the well-known 


ies Outline of Christian Theology”’ (now in its 19th GABBLERS 


6s. net. 
New volumes of “ The Scholar as Preacher” Series. By ‘4 tll Lincoln 


AT THE TEMPLE CHURCH. THE WOMAN HATERS 


By the Rev. H. G. WOODS, D.D., Master of the Temple. . 
Ready in October. 48. 6d. net. By George Gibbs 


A DISCIPLE’S RELIGION TH OLTED DOOR 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., iactidieeene of Northampton. E B L E 
Ready in October. 48. 6d. net. 


- sichamighis iiniitanicieascaee eee eee By Caroline Fuller 
T. & T. CLARK, 22 sxasir":cemee || |THE BRAMBLE BUSH 


London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Ltd. 25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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A Motor Tour through England and France. By Elizabeth 


| 
| 
| 


Yardley. (Stanley Paul. 6s. net.) 

Japan of the Japanese. By Prof. J. H. Longford. (Isaac 
Pitman. 6s. net.) 

The British West Indies. By Algernon E. Aspinall. (Isaac 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Little Cities of Italy. By André Maurel. (Putnam. Qs. 
net.) 

The New Italy. By Frederico Garlanda. (Putnam.) 

The Hoosac Valley: Its Legends and its History. By | 
Grace Greylock Niles. (Putnam.) 

Old Indian Trails. By Mary F. S. Schaffer. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

Fifteen Thousand Miles by Stage. By Carrie Adell Strahorn. 
(Putnam. 16s. net.) 


The Chinese at Home; or the Man of Tong and His Land. 
By J. Dyer Ball. 


Empires of the Far East. By Lancelot Lawton. (Grant 
Richards. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 

The Dreadnought of the Darling. By C. E. W. Beam. 
(Rivers. 5s. net.) 

Behind the Ranges. Parentheses of Travel. By F. G. 
Aflalo. (Secker. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Among the Eskimos of Labrador. By Samuel King Hutton. 
(Seeley. 16s. net.) 


Things seen in Northern India. 
(Seeley. 2s. net.) 

Things Seen in Venice. By Lonsdale Ragg and L. M. Ragg. 
(Seeley. 2s. net.) 

Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. 
son. £1 1s. net.) 

A Book of Arabian Travel. 
Elder.) 

Pastels under the Southern Cross. 


By T. L. Pennell, M.D. 


(Sidgwick & Jack- 
By Trenchard Fowle. (Smith, 


By Mrs. Margaret L. 


Woods. (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

Two Visits to Denmark. By Edmund Gosse. (Smith, Elder. 
7s 6d. net.) 

Nigeria. Its People and its Problems. By E. D. Morel. 


(Smith, Elder. 

Four Months Afoot in Spain. 
win. 8s. 6d. net.) 

My Climbing Adventures in ‘Four Continents. 
Turner. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Beyond the Pir Panjal. Life Among the Mountains and 


10s. 6d. net.) 


By Harry A. Franck. (Un- 


By Samuel 


Valleys of Kashmir. By Ernest F. Neve. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

South America To-day. By Georges Clemenceau. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

The Canadian Rockies. New and Old Trails. By Arthur 
P. Coleman. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

On Horseback through Nigeria. By J. D. Falconer. (Un- 
win. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Trekking the Great Thirst: Sport and Travel in the Kala- 
hari Desert. By Lieut. Arnold W. Hodson. (Unwin. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

Java, Sumatra, and the Other Islands of the Dutch East 


(Religious Tract Society. 5s. net.) | 


Indies. By A. Cabaton. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The New China. A Traveller’s Impressions. By Henri 
Borel. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

My Tropic Isle. By E. J. Banfield. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Ranching, Sport and Travel. By Thomas Carson. (Un- 
win. 10s. 6d. net). 

The Changing Chinese. By Edward Alsworth Ross. (Un- 
win. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Honcymooning in Russia. By Ruth Kedzie Wood. (Un- | 


win. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In the Guiana Forest. By James Rodway. (Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 

The Grand Canyon of Arizona. By George Wharton James. 
(Unwin. 6s. net.) 

Life in an Indian Village. By T. Ramakrishna. (Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


The South American Series— 

Paraguay. By M. E. Hardy. (Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
The County Coast Series— 

The South Wales Coast. By Ernest Rhys. 

The Kent Coast. By Arthur D. Lewis. 

(Unwin. 6s. net each volume.) 

With Ski in Norway and Lapland, By J, H, W. Fulton. 
(Lee Warner. 5s, net.) 


By Land and By Water. By Etla Fuller Maitland. (Wells, 
Gardner. } 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S BOOKS. 


Jack, the Fire Dog. By Aunt Lily. (Allenson. 3s. 6d.) 

Three Girls and a Garden, and Other Stories. By Mary 
Rowles Jarvis. (Allenson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Bible Zoo. By Rev. Albert J. Mackinnon. (Allenson. 
3s. 6d.) 

A Great Emergency, and Other Tales. By Mrs. Ewing. 
(Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Good Wives. By Louisa M. Alcott. (Bell. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The Lion. By Miss Agnes Herbert. (Black, 3s. 6d.) 

Red Men of the Dusk. By John Finnemore. (Black. 3s. 6d), 

Green at Greyhouse. A Tale of Adventure and Mystery at a 
Public School. By R. 8S. Warren Bell. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 

The Hero of Panama: A Tale of the Great Canal. By Cap- 
tain Brereton. (Blackie. 6s.) 

Under the Chinese Dragon: A Tale of Mongolia. By Captain 
Brereton. (Blackie. 5s.) 

A Middy of the King: A Romance of the Old British Navy. 
By Harry Collingwood. (Blackie. 5s.) 

Fair Noreen: The Story of a Girl of Character. 
Mulholland. (Blackie. 6s.) 

The Doings of Dorothea: A School Tale. 
(Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

The Nameless Prince: A Tale of Plantagenet Days. 
G. I. Whitham. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 
Five of Them: A Tale of Fun and Adventure. 
Wilson Wilson. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

The Quest of the Golden Hope: A Seventeenth-Century 


By Rosa 
By Olivia Fowell. 
By 


By Theodora 


Story of Adventure. By Percy Westerman. (Blackie. 
2s. 6d.) 

Wild Heather. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

Flaming June. By Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey. (Cassell. 
3s. 6d.) 

Fairy Rings. By Edith Howes. (Cassell. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Penelope Intrudes. By Katharine Newlin. (Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
All About Airships. A Book for Boys. By Ralph Sim- 


monds. (Cassell. 6s.) 

The Champion of the School. By Captain Frank H. Shaw. 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassell. 
2s. 6d.) 

Our Agreeable Friends. By F. G. Aflalo. (Chambers. 6s.) 

Blair, of Balaclava. By Escott Lynn. (Chambers. 6s.) 

The Girls of Merton College. By L. T. Meade. (Chambers. 
5s.) 

An Uncomfortable Term. By Raymond Jacberns. (Cham- 
bers. 5s.) 

Brother Scouts. By John Finnemore. (Chambers. 5s.) 


With Morgan to Panama. 
(Chambers. 5s.) 


By Commander E., H. Currey. 


The Girls’ Eton. By May Baldwin. (Chambers. 3s 6d.) 

Oscar. By Lachlan MacLean Watt. (Chambers. 3s. 6d.) 

Frolic Farm. By the Misses Parker. (Chambers. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

Amabel and Crispin. By Margaret Clayton. (Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) . 

Dream Blocks. A Book of Verses for Children. By Aileen 
Cleveland Higgins. (Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The One-Footed Fairy. By Alice Brown. (Constable. 
5s. net.) 

A Very Little Person. By Mary Heaton Varse. (Constable. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Little Green Gate. By Stella Callaghan. (Constable. 
5s.) 

Rolf in the Woods. By Ernest Thompson Seton. (Con- 
stable. 6s. net.) 


The Story of Bayard: The Good Knight, Without Fear and 


Without Reproach. By Christopher Hare. (Dent. 5s. 
net.) 

The Old Fag: A Story of School Life and After. By Ernest 
Prothero. (Dent. 5s.) 

Sylvia’s Travels. By Constance Armfield. (Dent. 6s net.) 

Pinnochio: The Story of a Puppet. By C. Collidi. (Dent. 


5s. net.) 
Jack Goldie, or The Boy Who Knew Best. 
Brookfield. (Duckworth. 5s.) 
More About the Twins in Ceylon. 
(Duckworth, 1s. 6d. net.) 


By Charles E. 


By B. Sydney Woolf. 
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THE GREENING BOOKS. 





A New and Important Topographical Work, 


THE REGENT’S PARK AND 
PRIMROSE HILL 


Author of ‘‘ Practical Forestry,” ‘‘ Greenwich Park,” ete. 


With Maps and 26 Illustrations, many being from Rare 
Prints of Old Marylebone Park and Primrose Hill. Demy 
8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
AUTUMN FICTION. 


THE DRUNKARD Guy THORNE 
THE SECRET OF CHAUVILLE Davin WHITELAW 
THE CALLANT CRAHAM May Wynne 
OLD ENOUGH TO KNOW BETTER Wrt141m Calne 
AND THE STARS FOUCHT Ena FirzGERALD 
THE LEAGUE OF THE TRIANCLE Lester Lurcan 
THE BETTER MAN Cyrus T. Brapy 


CARROW OF CARROWDUFF 
LovisE STacPooLteE KENNY 


G. S. GARDINER 
J. B. Harris-BurLanp 
Guy RAWLENCE 





RUSTEM, SUN OF ZAL 
LORD OF IRONCREY 

A COMEDY OF HONOUR 
AN IRRECULAR MARRIACE 
THE SECOND WIFE 


one ne 


SIX SHILLLIHNGS EACH. 


Smpney Warwick 
Tompson BucHANAN 





A) ali Libsaries. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 
LOTUS LIBRARY. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN TxHeEopHILr GAUTIER 
THE KREUTZER SONATA Leo To.istoy 





SEBASTOPOL Leo Toistoy 
THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND Victor Huco 
THE DREAM EMILE Zona 
ZYTE Hector Mator 


THE ROMANCE OF A SPAHI 
THE WOMAN OF THE HILL 
RASSELAS 
THE EPICUREAN 

12mo, Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. ; 


PrieRRE LoTI 

“ Une CIRCASSIENNE ”’ 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
Tuomas Moore 


Leather, 2s. net. 





“LONDON OPINION” NOVELS. 
(l) PRINCESS GALVA. 
By David Whitelaw. 
(2) COMPANY FOR GEORGE. 
By Warren Bell. 


Cloth, with attractive wrapper design. Is. net. 





OTHER NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
A BUTTERFLY ON THE WHEEL. 
C. Ranger Gull. 


SWEETHEART SUBMARINE. 
Guy Thorne. 


LITTLE TICH. Little Tich. 











GREENING & Co., Ltd., 91, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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_EVELEIGH NASH'S 
| NEW BOOKS. 


The Book That Everyone Is Reading. 


My Own Story 


LOUISA OF TUSCANY, 


Ex-Crown Princess of Saxony. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











Third Large Edition Now Ready. Price 10/6 net. 











'| 4 Book that Men will Enjoy. 


j SNS 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
OLD ’UN 


By Frank N. Streatfeild,C.M.G. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A breezy narrative of an interesting and strenuous 
life lived in various quarters of the globe. The “ Old 
’Un’s” recollections are full of humour and optimism, 
and reveal a delightful personality. 


| An Up-to-date Book 


| on the New Union and Rhodesia, 


——f} 


| SOUTH AFRICA TO-DAY 


With an account of Modern Rhodesia. 


New Spirit in Egypt”). 10s. 6d. net. 


| Mr. Fyfe’s well-informed book presents on every page 


By H. Hamilton Fyfe (Author of “The | 


crisp, attractive pictures of the life and landscape of | 


the new Union and of Rhodesia. 

things we want to know, and is illustrated by a num- 
| ber of beautiful photographs by Mr. Dudley Kidd 
| | and others. 


| The Lighter Side of “ North-Poling.” 


PEARY 


By George Borup (The “ Kid” of the 
Expedition). Illustrated. 6s. net. 


This is the unconventional account of a youthful en- 
thusiast who was out for “‘the fun of the thing ’—and 
who got it in full measure. Borup’s story breathes 
the true spirit of adventure, and incidentally tells us 
many interesting things unrecorded by Peary. 





TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


|| When a Man’s Married 
By Rowland Morris. 


A first novel of strong humun interest. The story 


holds you all the time, and the characters, because | 


they are natural and unstagey, will remain in the 
memory long after the book is read. 


The Honest Trespass. 


| || By Constance Cotterell. 


A charming county tale, with the scene laid in the 
hop-gardens of Kent. 





——————=—= -_—_— —-—— —————— = + ——— 
| EVELEIGH NASH, PUBLISHER, LONDON. 


It tells us just the | 


| A TENDERFOOT WITH 


| 
| 
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The Magic Dragon. By Baldwin S. Harvey. (Duckworth. 
1s. 6d. net.) 

The Four Glass Balls. By S. H. Hamer. (Duckworth. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


Camping and Scouting for Boys. By S. B. Grinnell and Dr. 


E. L. Swan. (Harper. 6s.) 
Boy’s Life of Edison. By W. H. Meadowcroft. (Harper. 
5s. net.) 


Myths and Legends of the Celtic Race. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Old Greek Folk Stories. Retold by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. (Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Secrets of the Hills, and How Ronald Read Them. By Ster- 
ling Craig. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of the Crusades. By E. 
(Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Stories of the Scottish Border. By Mr. and Mrs. William 
Platt. (Harrap. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Chinese Fairy Stories. By Norman Hinsdale 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 

The Fairies and the Christmas Child. By Lilian Gask. 
(Harrap. 5s. net.) 

The Story of Hiawatha. Edited by Winston Stokes. 
ley Bros. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Perrault’s Fairy Tales. Translated by S. 
(Herbert and Daniel. 5s. net.) 

In the Fighting Days at Sea. By Edward Fraser. 
and Daniel. 6s.) 

Contraband Tommy: A Tale of the Dreadnought Era. By 
Charles Gleig. (Jack. 5s.) 

King Arthur’s Knights. Tales retold by Henry Gilbert 


By T. W. Rolleston. 


M. Wilmot-Buxton. 


By W. D. Munro. 


Pitman. 


(Head- 
R. Littlewood. 


(Herbert 


(Jack. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and Girls. Retold by W. H. 
Weston. (Jack. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Wonder Tales of Old Japan. 
(Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies. 
(Tack. 5s. net.) 

The Fourth Form at Westbourne. 
(Jarrold. 3s. 6d.) 
The Perils of Peterkin. 

2s. 6d.) 
The Treasure Hunters. Bv John Mackie. 
Honey-Bee. By Anatole France. 


By Alan Leslie Whitehorn 

By Cecil H. Bullivant. 
By C. J. Mansford. 
By Robert Leighton. (Jarrold 


(Jarrold. 2s. 6d.) 
Translated by Mrs. John 


Lane. (Lane.) 

The All-Sorts of Story Books. By Mrs. Andrew Tang. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 

A Bright Boy’s Budget. By Various Writers. (Sampson 


Low. 6s.) 
The Toolhouse Club. By J. Reindorp. (Sampson Low. 6s.) 
The Baron’s Heir: A Sixteenth Century Romance for Young 
People. By Alice Wilson Fox. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
The Wonderful Garden. By BE. Nesbit. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Fairies Afield. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan. 3s. 64.) 

Queerie at the Pole. By J. R. Sinclair. (Melrose. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Stories from Italian History, Re-told for Children. By G. FE. 


Troutbeck. (Mills and Boon. 5s. net.) 

Queery Leary Nonsense. Introduction and Notes by Lord 
Cromer. Edited by Lady Strachey. (Mills and Boon. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

The New Broom. By Charles Turley. 

Star. A Story for Girls. 
son. 2s. net.) 

The Roll Call of Honour. By “Q.” (Nelson. 6s. net.) 

Lives of Great Men. Edited by Richard Wilson. (Nelson. 


(Nelson. 2s. net.) 
By Mrs. L. B. Walford. (Nel- 


6s. net.) 

The Boys’ Guide. By Archibald Williams. (Nelson. 5s. 
net.) 

Famous Modern Battles. By Captain Atteridge. (Nelson. 
5s. net.) 

Sir Walter Raleigh. By John Buchan. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

The Mystery of the Castle. By Mary Stuart Boyd. (Nisbet. 


5s.) 


Rebels and Rogues. By Tom Bevan. (Nisbet. 5s.) 


By Percy Westerman. 


The Winning of the Golden Spurs. 
(Nisbet. 5s.) 

Hidden 
5s.) 


in Canadian Wilds. By John Mackie. (Nisbet. 








An Impossible Friend. By E. L. ‘averfield. (Nisbet. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Children of Nugentstown. By D. Townshend. (Nutt. 5s.) 

Manx Fairy Tales. By S. Morrison. (Nutt. 3s. 6d.) 

Nature Children: A Flower Book for Little Folks. By 


Gertrude M. Faulding and Eleanor 8. March. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

Not Cricket! By Harold Avery. (Partridge. 5s.) 

Under the Wolf’s Fell. By Dorothea Moore. (Partridge, 
5s.) 

A Compleat Sea Cook. By Frank T. Bullen. (Partridge. 


3s. 6d.) 
The Pearl Lagoons: or, The Lost Chief. 
donald. (Partridge. 3s. 6d.) 

Out with the Buccaneers; or The Treasure of the Snake, 
By Tom Bevan. (Partridge. 2s. 6d.) 
The Lucas Girls; or, The Man of the Family. 

Moore. (Partridge. 2s. 6d.) 
Black-Legs and Others. By Hilda Cowham. (Kegan Paul.) 
The Little Gingerbread Man. By G. H. P. (Putnam. 

2s. 6d. net.) 
Sinclair of the Scouts; or, With Bayonet and Barricade in 

West Africa. By J. Claverdon Wood. (Religious Tract 

Society. 5s.) 


By Robert Mace- 


By Dorothea 


Meltonians All! By F. Cowley Whitehouse. (Religious 
Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 

Myddleton’s Treasure. By Ernest Prothero. (Religious 
Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 

The Woods of Delphine. By L. E. Tiddeman. (Religious 


Tract Society. 2s.) 
The Boy’s Book of Warships. 
Richards. 6s.) 
The Boy’s Drake. 


By J. R. Howden. (Grant 


The Story of the Great Sea Fighter of 


the Sixteenth Century. By Edwin M. Bacon. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Sunken Submarine. By Captain Danrit. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.) 

When I Was a Boy. By G. L. Beynon Harris. (Rout- 
ledge. 3s. 6d.) 

Elizabethan Adventures upon the Spanish Main. Adapted 


from the Voyages of Hakluyt. 
(Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 
Heroic Lives of the Nineteenth Century. 
more. (Routledge. 3s. 6d.) 
Adventures Among Hunters and Trappers. 
Young. (Seeley. 5s.) 
Heroes of Modern Africa. By Edward Gilliat. (Seeley. 5s.) 
The Wonders of Modern Engineering. By Archibald Wil- 
liams. (Seeley. 2s.) 


By A. M. Hyamson. 
By Cyril Scuda- 


By Ernest 


What Katy Did at Home. By Susan Coolidge. (Seeley. 
1s. 6d.) 

Round About Ways. By ffreda Wolfe. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 5s.) 


A Child’s Guide to Knowledge. By Lawrence Housman. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

The World’s Best Fairy Stories. 
(Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Italian Fairy Book. By Anne Macdonell. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Two to Nowhere. By A. St. John Adcock. (Unwin. 6s.) 

Danger Mountain. A Story for Boys. By Robert M. Mac- 
donald. (Unwin. 5s.) 

The Captain’s Chum. A Story for Boys. 
(Unwin. 5s.) 


Translated by T. Frank. 


By Ross Harvey. 


An Ogre Up-to-Date. By Ethel Turner. (Ward, Lock. 
2s. 6d.) 

Mates at Billabong. By Mary Grant Bruce. (Ward, Lock. 
’ 2s. 6d.) 


The Wonder Book of Railways. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Happy Hearts. A Fun Book for Boys and Girls. (Ward, 
Lock. 3s.) 
Jim Davis. By John Masefield. (Wells, Gardner.) 


Dickie and Dorrie at School. 
(Wells, Gardner.) 

The Shakespeare Story-Book. By Mary MacLeod. 
Gardner.) 

The Story of Sintram and His Companions. By Baron de la 


By Evelyn Everett Green. 


(Wells, 


Motte Fouqué. Edited by Mary Maclecd. (Wells, 
Gardner.) 
Bird Wonders of the Zoo. By Lilian Gask. (Wells, Gard- 


ner.) 
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New and Forthcoming Books from 


uessrs. HERBERT & DANIEL'S ttt. 








RITTANY AND THE BRETONS. written 


and Pictured by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 18s. net. 
“This enjoyable volume is illustrated with extremely clever 
sketches of Breton men and women in their native dresses, and very 
good are his drawings of Breton architecture and romantic scenery.” 
—Morning Post. ig 


AN ARTIST IN CORFU. written and Pictured | 
by SOPHIE ATKINSON. 18s net. 
“The water-colour drawings are highly accomplished, full of light 
and colour, and so indeed is her text.’”"—The Times 
“A very attractively got-up work.”’—Westminster Gazette 


BENEDICTINE PIONEERS IN AUSTRA- | 
LIA. By Dom Norsert Birt, 0.8.B. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, | 


25s. net. 





A valuable piece of research and a vivid description of the romantic 
adventures of the first missionaries in the Southern Hemisphere. 


MODERN SURGERY AND ITS MAKING: 


a Tribute to Listerism, By C. W. Satezesy. 10s. 6d, net. | 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN LIN- | 
GARD, 1771-1851. By Martie Hane and 


| 

| 

| 

} 

EDWIN BONNEY. | 
With four Photogravure Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d. net. | 
Largely based on a vast store of Lingard letters preserved at Ushaw | 
College. The unpublished material contained in the biography is of | 
decided value, and gives a convincing portrait of a man of wide in- | 
terests, full of wit and good humour, and racy in his appreciation of | 
men and events. 
| 

| 

! 


THE LIFE OF ST. TERESA. Based upon 


the standard French biography by a Carmelite Nun. By | 

ALIcE, LADY Le@vaT. 

With an introduction by Mgr. Rosert HUGH BENSON. Demy 8vo | 
10s. €d. net. 
THE STORY OF PIERROT. by s. R. 

LITTLEWOOD. 

With seven black-and-white illustrations and Cover Design by 


SIDNZY FILMORE. 


- It is the best literary shillingsworth we have seen of recent 
years.’—The Evening Times 


CROSS-IN-HAND FARM. A new Novel by 


V10LA MEYNELL, Author of “ Martha Vine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FORWARD IN LOVE. A highly 


diverting new Novel of Cambridge life. By RicHaRD Brirp. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Regent Library. 


A New Series of Selections from Great Writers. 
Small Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


JOHNSON. By Atice Meynett. 


With an Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
LEIGH HUNT. By Epwarp Srorer. 
RICHARDSON. By Sueiwra Kaye-Smiru. 
WORDSWORTH. By E. Hatiam Moornovse. 
BLAISE DE MONLUC. By A. W. Evans. 
MRS. GASKELL. By C. A. Cxapwick. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. By Camitra Jess. 
SHELLEY. By Rocer Ineopey. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
COWPER. By Epwarp Srorzr. 
JANE AUSTEN. By Lavy Marcarer Sackvite. 


“In a day when there are many books of the sort, the series should 
do well, because it deserves well.”—Daily Chronicle. 





By W. H. Hew. 


A Series of Dainty Anthologies. 
maphes r  o e e 


THE CHARM OF INDIA. By Cravup Fievp. 


A fascinating collection from eminent authors on the natural, archi- 
tectural and poetic attraction of India. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETIC PROSE. By 
Professor COWL, of Bristol University. 

MUSIC IN POETRY AND PROSE. Edited by 
ADA INGPEN. 

THE BOOK OF THE SEVEN AGES. Compiled 
by Henry W. CLARK. 

AN ARTIST'S DAY BOOK. By Tuomas Burke. 

- 6d. net. 


FIFTY POEMS. By Joun Freeman. 1s. net. 


“Mr. Freeman has his own individuality, and a rare strength of 
expression. His poems are poems.”—Evening Standard. 


LOVE’S FERRYING. By Marcarer Raprorp. 
3s. 6d. net. 





Complete List will be posted to any applicant when ready. 


MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST. 


IN_ PREPARATION. 


THE MAGIC CROOK: A Fairy Tale. By Greville Mac- 
Donald, M.D. With 55 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. 


5s. net. 

THE COUNTRY HEART and Other Stories. By Maude 
Egerton King. 6s. 

THE BLOOD OF THE POOR. An Introduction to Christian 
Social Economics. By Godfrey Blount, B.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE SCIENCE OF SYMBOLS. By Godfrey Blount. 
Cheaper Edition, 1s. net. 

CASTELLINARIA: Further Diversions in Sicily. By 
Henry Festing Jones. 5s. net. 

EVOLUTION : OLD and NEW. By Samuel Butler. 5s. nett. 

POEMS OF JOY and Others. By W. H. Davies. 

THE SEASON’S DIFFERENCE. Poems by Charles 
Masefield. 1s. nett. 

POEMS. By Charles Robert Smith. 

THE SECRET THINGS and Other Poems. 
Lovell Andrews. Is. nett. 

= roars CALENDAR. By Margaret Macdonald. 
s. nett. 

ON MAETERLINCK. By Henry Rose. is. and 2s. nett. 








By Margaret 


| CHARLES DARWIN & SAMUEL BUTLER. A Vicarious 


Reconciliation. By Henry Festing Jones. 
READY. 
THE VINEYARD. 6d. nett monthly. 6s. per annum, 


post free. Edited by Maude Egerton King. 
THE UTOPIAN. 6d. nett quarterly. Ed. by R. Russell. 


1s. nett. 


| THE NURSERY OF TORYISM. By H.S. Salt. 1s. nett. 


THREE PLAYS BY BRIEUX. 


50-page Preface b 
Bernard Shaw. 5s. nett. -_ ’ 


| RACIAL DECAY. By 0O.C. Beale. 5s. nett 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. Preface by Sidney Webb. 6d, nett. 


| WISHING WOOD. Poems by Agnes S. Falconer. 1s. nett. 


SONGS BY THE WAY. By Margaret Blaikie. Is. nett. 


|THE THIRD ROAD. By Kathleen Conyngham Greene. 


1s. nett. Second Edition. 
EGYPT'S RUIN. Preface by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 6s. nett. 
THE CAMEL AND THE NEEDLES EYE. By Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. nett. 


MY COUNTRY : Right or Wrong. By Herve. 3s. 6d. nett. 


~~ LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C. 


HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL FOR 1911. 


MR. POGANY’S NEW COLOUR BOOK FOR 1911. 


TANNHAUSER 


By RICHARD WAGNER. 
Freely Rendered in Poetic Narrative Form 
By T. W. ROLLESTON, 
With 224 Pages reproduced by Lithography in colours, and Sixteen 
Plates reproduced by Four-Colour Process. 
By WILLY POGANY. 

Once agein Mr. PoGany has invented an entirely fresh book, and 
this new production is even more original than either of its 
predecessors. 

ORDINARY EDITION. 

Bound in Cloth Extra, Price 15s. net, Boxed. Bound in Full Velvet 

Persian, yapp, Price 21s. net, Boxed. 
LIMITED EDITION. 

Printed on hand-made paper, limited to 525 copies for England 
and America, signed and numbered by the artist. Bound by the 
Harrap Leathercraft process in Full Leather, embossed. Price £2 28. 
net, Boxed. 

A Descriptive Prospectus, printed in Colours, will be sent, post free, 
to any address. 


A NEW LINE FOR LINE TRANSLATION. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY 
Translated in the Metre of the Original 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., 
And Illustrated with Twenty-four Drawings 
By PATTEN WILSON. 
Printed in Red and Black in Distinctive Type. 
(The lines do not over-run.) 

The aim of the Translator has been to produce an English version 
of the Odyssey in a form resembling the original as closely as 
possible in its rapidity, directness, naturalness, and vigour— 
characteristics which make Homer himself so vivid and attractive. 

ORDINARY EDITION. 

Bound in Cloth Extra, Gilt-top. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION. 

Size 12in. by 9in. 105 Copies for England and America. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper. Each copy signed and numbered by the 
Translator. Price £56 5s. net. 

A Special Prospectus with Specimen Page, Specimen Illustration, 
and Letters from Authorities who have read the Manuscript, will be 
sent to any address. 


360 Pages. 


Size 104in. by 8in. Price 21s. net. 





Write for our NEW BOOKS BEAUTIFUL LIST, Illustrated in Colour. 
London: George G. HARRAP & CO., 9, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway. 





HERBERT & DANIEL, 21, Maddox St., London,W. 
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Book Buying and Borrowinj 


Some books are not good enough to put on your library shelves. 
Obviously these are the books to borrow. Others, however, are too 
valuable to be forgotten after reading. These are the books to buy. 


SOME BOOKS TO BUY. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


MY CLIMBING ADVENTURES 
IN FOUR CONTINENTS. By Samuel [ “By Arthur Hayden. 
Turner, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Siberia: of “Chats on English Earthenwa 
A Record of Travel, Climbing and Ex- &c. With 5 full-page Illustrations 
ploration.” With 74 Illustrations. Colour and too full-page Plates, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Ready. = with Tables of Marks, never 


| el blished. Cloth, 42s. net. 
: |THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. | °° ® [Readys 
MASTERS OF ENGLISH _JOUR- | NEW AND OLD TRAILS. By Arthur q 


~ NALISM. A STUDY OF PERSONAL | p Coleman, Ph.D., F.R.S., President | SEA FISHERIES. Their Tre 
FORCES. By T. H. S. Escott, Author of the Alpine Club of Canada. With | SURES AND TOILERS. By Mare 
of “The Story of British Diplomacy,” 3 Maps and 41 Illustrations. Cloth, Herubel. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
&c. With Frontispiece. Cloth, = 6d. | tas. 6d. net. [Shortly. [Shortly 
net. [Shortly. | op , 7 _—, 
Se oe Se SOCIAL LIFE IN THE INSEC 
STAB LPETS PCa WITS kare WORLD. By J. H. Fabre. Translat 
eT WILD SHEEP by Bernard ~*F wie a 
IN SUB-ARCTIC MOUNTAINS. By Cloth, ros. 6d. net. [Shortly, 


Charles Sheldon. With 4 Illustrations 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


in Colour and 70 Illustrations from 

> 

Photographs. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. STUDY IN NATIONAL PSYC 
LOGY. VOL. 2. THE HARVES 


[Ready. 
| TREKKING THE GREAT | jo OF A NATION. By A. Mauri 
[Shortly. 


THIRST: SPORT AND TRAVEL IN Low. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
CHATS ON POSTAGE STAMPS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCE 
~ LAIN. yden. Auth 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, Etc. | 


LATER LETTERS OF EDWARD 

LEAR. Edited by Lady Strachey of 
Sutton Court. With 2 Coloured and 24 
other full-page Illustrations and many 


drawings in the text. Cloth, 15s. net. 
[Shortly. 














INDIAN AND HOME ME- 

“MORIES. By Sir Henry Cotton, 
K.C.S.I. With 21 Illustrations. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 











MARTIN LUTHER: THE MAN 
AND HIS WORK. By Arthur C. 
McGiffert, D.D., Author of “‘ A History 
of Protestant Thought before Kant,” 
&c. Illustrated. sloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly. 





THE KALAHARI DESERT. By 
Lieut. Arnold W. Hodson. With an 





JAMES HUTCHISON _ STIR- 
LING: HIS LIFE AND WORK. By 
Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. With 


Introduction by Sir Ralph Williams, 
K.C.M.G., and a Preface by F. C. 
Selous. With 4 Maps and 48 full-page 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly. 


By Fred J. Melville, President of ¢ 
Junior Philatelic Society. A no 
volume in Unwin’s Chats Series 
collectors. Fully Illustrated, 5s. 
[Shortly 


Portraits. Cloth, 1os. 6d. “tShertly. BEYOND THE PIR PANJAL. 
LIFE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
AND VALLEYS OF KASHMIR. By 
Ernest F. Neve, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Edin.). Cloth, 5s. net. [Shortl ys 
With a Map and 60 Illustrations. Cloth, is 
Drinking Customs of Old England,” 12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. THE STORY OF FRENC 
— &c. be a ee ON HORSEBACK THROUGH PAINTING. By Charles H. Caf 
and 24 other Illustrations oth, ia aaa Author of “The Story of Dutch Pai 
. 6d. : ily. NIGERIA. By J. D. Falconer. With ee 73 : : 
ros. 6d. net [Shortly 32 Iilustrations and « Map. Cloth, ing,” &c. ‘sone 40 Illustrations. Cl 


hort 
MID- 12s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 4s. 6d. net [Shortly, 


SOUTH AMERICA TO-DAY. By | THE MAN-MADE WORLD; @ 
Georges Clemenceau, formerly Prime OUR pt anata bh CULTY 
Minister of France. With 8 Illustra- By Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Autho 
tions. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. [Shortly. “Women and Economics.” Cle 


4s. 6d. net. [Shortly 
JAVA, SUMATRA, AND THE 
~ OTHER ISLANDS OF THE DUTCH | ZIONIST WORK IN PAL 
EAST INDIES. By A. Cabaton. With TINE. By various authorities, with 
a Map — 47 Illustrations. Cloth, Foreword by David Wolffsohn, ex-Preg 
10s. 6d. ne [Ready. dent of the Zionist Organisation, 
MY aan ISLE. By E. J. 24 Illustrations. Edited by Ism 


toa dH wee ont Cohen, B.A., English Secretary of 
Banfield, Author of “The Confessions Zionist Central Office, Cologne. Cro 
of a Beachcomber.” With 31 Illustra- 


8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. Read 
tions. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. © [Ready. _ : ea 


RANCHING, SPORT AND 
TRAVEL. By Thomas Carson. With 
16 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly. 

THE CHANGING CHINESE. By 


~ Edy With more 


THE WHITE WALLET. Fille 
by Lady Glenconner, Author of “ 
lage Notes,” ‘The Book of Peace,” 





GOOD CHEER. The Romance of 


‘FOOD AND FEASTING. By F. W. 
Hackwood, Author of “‘Inns, Ales, and 





PILGRIM LIFE IN THE 
DLE AGES. By Sidney Heath, Author 
of “The South Devon and Dorset 
Coast,” &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 
tos. 6d. net. [Shortly. 











THE STORY OF KOREA. By 


~ Joseph H. Longford, late H.M.’s Consul 
at Nagasaki, Author of “‘ The Story of 
Old Japan.” With Maps and 33 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 





THE WOMEN OF THE 
~ CAESARS. By Guglielmo Ferrero, 
Author of*“‘ The Greatness and Decline 
of Rome.” With 50 Illustrations from 
photographs and drawings by Castaigne, 
Tadema, &c. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

[Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
ACADEMY (1635-1910). With an Out- 
line Sketch of the Institute of France. 
By D. Maclaren Robertson. With 7 
Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

[Ready. 


TOLSTOY. By Romain Rottanp, 
Author of “Jean Christophe.” Cloth, 
5s. net. [Ready. 


6s. FICTION. 
THE FRUITFUL VINE. 


Robert Hichens. 
THE BEACON. By EDEN Pull 


potts. 


THE LONE ADV ENT URE. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


THE VOICE OF THE FORE 
‘By Joseph Burtt. 


THE HOUSE 
VOICES. 








Edward Alsworth Ross. 
than roo Illustrations from - 
Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


FOUR MONTHS AFOOT IN 


“SPAIN. By Harry A. Franck, Author 
of “A Vagabond ourney Around the 
World.” With a Map and more than 
75 Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Shortly. 





OF 
By Bernard Capes. 


MA 











NOTE.—As many of the above-mentioned books are not 


et published kindly cut out k nti 
of the volumes are given in Mr. yet publis indly cut out and keep the list for reference. Full deseri 


Fisher Unwin’s Autwmn Announcement List, a copy of which can be had free on request. 


‘iT. &E FISHER UNWIN, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C. 


~ “Pam Narrow,” with which le Sapupenites “She Geaien” pelued tor te Pro 
and Published by Tux Natiox Pus.isuire gthe Spee ae” prin the Offices, 14, 
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